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JAMES FALNIMORE COOPER. 


Ix the followi pages we present a series of 
ts of distingulhed represent- 
various professions and stations, Literature, 
Poetry, Law, Politics, the Pulpit and Journalism, 
forming a portrait gallery which, we flatter our- 
selves, possesses no little interest. The like- 
esses are all drawn from authentic sources, and 
are perfectly reliable. We proceed to illustrate 
the portraits by brief biographical notices. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


The portrait before us shows us Mr. Cooper, 
the novelist, as he appeared at the latter part of 
25 


his life, when his character and were: 
filly James Fenimore Cooper was 
born at Burlington, New Jersey, September 15; 
1789, and was descended from an English nee : 
His father, Judge William Cooper, was born 
Pennsylvania, but selected the old New Jersey 
homestead as his residence, when married. In: 
1790, Judge Coo moved his family to the- 
© possessed @ tract o . e settle- 
ment founded Gens received the name of 
erstown, in his honor. Amidst the noble scenery 
ot this region, surrounded by striking characters; 
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career. 
he entered Yi liege, 
position. He did not, however, 
uate, but, after three years’ study, en 
navy as a midshipman, and passed six years 
in the service. In 1811 he resigned his commis- 


sion, married Miss DeLancey, @ lady of New, 


York, and settled in the village of Mamaroneck, 
near New York. Here he commented his lite- 
rary career, almost accidentally, ‘He had been 
reading an English nevel to his wife, and, on 
laying down the book, remarked that he believed 
he could write as good a story himself. To test 
this belief, he wrote a novel called “ Precaution,” 
the scene of which was laidin England. It was 
@ common-place story, and made no impression. 
He was not disco , however, by this disap- 
pointment, but followed it up by the “Spy” a 
revolutionary tale. This novel was immediately 
successful. The vivid delineation of the hero, 
the truthful portraiture of the period, the dra- 
matic interest of the stirring scenes it depicted, 
and its thorough nationality, gave it pop- 
ularity. In the “ Pioneers,” he pai the his- 
tory of an American settlement in the wilderness, 
deriving his facts and groundwork from the set- 
tlement of Cooperstown in New York by his 
father and others. In this book he struck on 
that Indian trail which he afterwards followed 
out with so much spirit and success. In the 
“ Pioneers,” too, he first introduced his chef- 
d’euvre character, “ Leather stocking,” the hero 
. of several of his subsequent romances. The 
“Pilot” was the first sea-novel proper ever 
written, and opened a path since enowded with 
successful adventurers. To Cooper, therefore, 
we may apply the words of the “ Ancient 


"He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 


The character of “Long Tom Coffin” is as 
masterly a creation as that of the “ Leather 
stocking.” “Lionel Lincoln, or the League of 
Boston,” a revolutionary novel, came next in or- 
der. The same year appeared the “‘ Last of the 
Mohicans,” which proved lar. He 
now sailed for Europe, whither e had pre- 
ceded him, and passed several years abroad. 
Meanwhile he became world-renowned. His 
novels were translated into the principal lan- 
of Europe, and became as popular in 
=, in Germany, in Spain, in Russia, and in 
England as at home. In 1827 he published the 
“ Prairie,” in which Leather stocking is intro- 
duced for the last time. The “ Red Rover,” his 
second sea-novel, in the same year. In 
1828. “ Notions of the Americans, by a 
Tra Bachelor,” written to correct the er- 
roneous im) 
lish tourists. The “ Wept ish-ton-wish ” 
was published in 1829. is was followed by 
the “Water Witch,” another nautical romance. 
He continued to write novels, political essays, 
sketches .of travel and biographical works, ex- 
hibiting the fertility of his resources and the 
power of his pen. His history of the American 
navy, not completed at his death, ranks as a 
standard ‘work. He died at Cooperstown, N. Y., 


September 14, 1851. A daughter has inherited 
much of talent and has produced 
some well-written works. The works of Cooper, 
or rather a 1: portion of them, will live as 
long as English literature lasts. 


8. 8. PRENTISS. 
This distinguished American lawyer and ora. 
tor, whose fame belongs to his country, was bom 
in) Portland, Me., a city which seems to have 
been very fertile in the production of eminent 
persons—being the birthplace, among others, of 
the poets Longfellow and Willis, and John Neal, 
Bat Mr. Prentiss did not make the north his 
home. After receiving a thorough education, 
and after giving proof of that talent which raised 
him to such eminence-at the bar, he removed to 
the State of Mississippi, where he very 
distinguished both as a lawyer and a politician, 
He was thoroughly read in his profession, and 
after mastering all ‘the details of a case, was un- 
equalled in presenting all its strong points, and 
ressing them with almost irresistible eloquence, 
the stormy days of General Jackson’s admin- 
istration and the war on the United States Bank, 
Prentiss, who was an uncompromising opponent 
of the general, was elected to Congress, under 
peculiar circumstances, and made himself felt 
there as bold partizan. On his return from 
Congress he made New Orleans his place of res- 
He wielded a in = 
is fellow-citizens, up to thé v ay of his 
death, which but a few 


HOM, CHARLES WENTWORTH UPHAM. 


is change 
was finally compelled by ill health to resign his 
ministry, in 1844. He subsequently edited the 


“Christian Register” for one year, his brief ed- 
itorial career being marked by distinguished 
ability. Another was spent by tim as 
agent of the of Education, and during 
this term of service he visited all of the 
State, and addressed the » pes le in a Sundred 
towns, producing a mark ect by his untiring 
exertions. At a later period, Mr. Upham was 
chosen mayor of Salem. In November, 1 
he was elected to the usetts House 
Representatives from Salem. He was chairman 
of the Committee on Education in that house, a 
— which his antecedents admirably quali- 
him to fill. In November, 1849, he was 
elected to the Senate from Essex county, and 
was chairman of the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation. He introduced the important measure 
which resulted in organizing the Department of 
Education as a branch of the government by 
lacing the secretary of the Board of Education 
the State House as a chief officer of the Com- 
monwealth. Mr. Upham represented the sixth 
district ot Massachusetts in the 33d Congress of 
the United States. He panlonny interested 
himself while a member of the national house in 
promoting 


the reciprocity treaty, in preserving 


33.5 


— ‘pioneers, trappers, young Cooper passed his 
; "a early life, unconsciously gathering those rich ma-. 
; ay terials of which he afterwards made such mas- 
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Charles W. Upham was born in Boston, May 
4, 1802. He was fitted for by Deacon 
Samuel Greele, then an eminent classical teacher 
in this ¢ity, and wasgraduated at Harvard Uni- 
a versity, in 1821. He then studied divinity for 
af ; three years, and on December 8, 1824, was set- 
" Po tled as pastor of the First Church in Salem. In 
4 
ri 


the fishing bounties, and in to 


private claimants. In this brief sketch we have 
confined ourselves to a succinct record of the 
lic career of Mr. Upham, without Te 
various and honorable literary efforts. 
few years since he was president of the Massa- 
chasettd ‘Senate. It will be seen that he has 
accomy,.shed enough in the course of his labori- 
ous career to merit the respect of men of all 
. His untiring services in the cause of 
education have won him an enviable name in the 
old Commonwealth, where he will always be 
remembered. 


WM. CULLEN BRYANT, THE POET AND EDITOR. 


The now venerable countenance of the poet 
who for more than a quarter of a cen has 
been the delight of his countrymen, and held in 
high esteem abroad, looks up to us with the 
thoughtful and benign expression that is familiar 
to him. The author of Thanatopsis was born 
in the town of Cummington, Hampshire county, 
Massachusetts, Nov. 3, 1794. His father, a re- 
spectable physician and well versed in literature 
early perceived the t talent of his son, and 
developed it by the most assiduous training. A 
passionate lover of nature, the poetic youth 
revelled in the magnificent scenery of his native 


| 


country, and studied it with that minuteness 
which enabled him in after life to depict with 
accuracy the most striking phenomena of wood 
and water, sky and field. The emotions of his 
heart found early utterance, and his boyish verses 
gave undoubted evidence of talent. his six- 
teenth _ entered Williams College, in his 
native State, but left it after studying there two 
years. He received a degree, however, in the 


Channing and Mr. Righard H. Dana, the then 
editors of the Review, were so struck with its 
magpitoance that they could scarcely be ipduced 
to ve it an original production. It is said 
that Campbell, the English poet, could never 
read the closing lines without shedding tears ot 
rapture. Bryant himself has never 
this early effort. It is a complete composition, 
as symmetrical, as perfect as a Grecian temple. 
The sentiment is noble and lofty, the thoughts 
original, and the language worthy of Mi 
himself. We can conceive nothing finer than 
the following passage : 
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| In the interim he had studied law and been ad- 
| mitted to the bar at Plymouth, in this State. 
Bryant was only eighteen when he composed his ‘ 
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The hills. 

Strete in ive q 

majesty, an comp ng ‘ 
That make the meadow green ; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, - 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, — 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. Ali that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
Of morning—an 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet—the dead are there ; 
And millions in hry 
The flight of years ve 
In their last dupa dead reign there alone.” 


The close of this poem, so much admired by 
Campbell, is like the dying notes of the o: 
in some cathedral pile, when a high-souled mel- 
ody is melting into silence. 


‘So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves : 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not. like the quarry slave at nigh 
“‘Bcourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave— 
Like one that draws the drapery of couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


We have spoken of the influence of nature 
upon Bryant’s muse. 
trated by a a in 7 i 

ood.” 


Entrance of a 


“ Even the green 
Partake the contentment; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems to enjoy 
Existence, than the wip plunderer 
That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks themselves, 
And the old and pond’rous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll & causey rude, 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o'er its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 
In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 
Lest from her midway perch thou raise the wren 
That dips her bill in water. The cool wind 
That s' Sho Sieg, chal 
Like one that loves, nor let thee 


Ungreeted, and shall give its light em ” 


The poem from which the above was quoted 
was written at Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
where the author was practising law. Here he 
wrote his “ Lines to a Waterfowl,” one of the 
most finished of his minor 8, which our 


weedy tal wide; : 
, where the lows rise 

Or rocking and sink, 


public. 


Teaches way alo pathless coast, 
The derert and iteble 

Lone , but not lost. 


““All day thy wings have fann’d, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 


Tet the dark nightie beet. 


* And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 
y tered nest. 


And scream am 
Soon, o’er 


“ Thou’rt , the abyss of heaven 
Bath emailed up by form, et, on my beard 
n ou 
shall not soon depart. 
y 
In the that I it tread 
Will ieed say steps aright?” 


In 1821 Bryant delivered his “ The 
\e a literary society in Harvard, 
This is a noble production, and besides its poeti- 
cal merit evinees a thorough acquaintance with 
the philosophy of history, while the time that 
has ela since it was written has justified 
many of the political predictions of the author. 
Mr. bryant tised law about ten years, and 
then remo to the city of New York, whose 
literary society included such men as Sands, 
Leggett, Verplanck, Halleck and Drake, author 
of “ The Culprit Fay.” Here he abandoned the 
law and devoted himself to literary pursuits. 
Tn 1826 he assumed the editorship of the “ New 
York Evening Post,” of which he has remained 
the principal conductor to the present day. A 
strong partizan journal, the asperities of politi- 
controvers — in its columns 
the fine original poetry, the essays and the 
B t and his friends contrib- 
uted. It.is now, as it was then, one of the lead- 
ing journals of the country, standing beside the 
National Intelligencer, the Boston Post and the 
Boston Daily Advertiser in the estimation of 
ryant is as vigorous and powerful 
as a political writer, as he is polished, natural 
and true as a poet. In the former capacity he 
has been likened, and with truth, to Alhany 
Fonblanque and to Armand Carrel. Whatever 
may be thought of his political opinions, and 
however pat umb he may have given to 
his antagonists by his severity, no one ever 
charged him with insincerity or venality. Mr. 
Bryant has travelled much in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and has enriched the columns of his paper 
by valuable letters written during his peregrina- 
tions. His “Letters of a Traveller, or Notes of 
Things seen in Europe and America,” contain- 
ing of Britain, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy and Cuba, published collectively 
Putnam, in 1849, are most agreea 
reading and full of valuable information. Mr. 
B t is about the medium height, and strong- 
Y Rope His keen gray eyes still flash with the 
of youth, when animated by a stirri 
thought. His manners are simple tod dignified, 
tinged with a gentlemanly reserve. Yet no one 
is more genial in the intimacy of the private cir- 
cle. Long may he be spared to g the 
world with his lofty and spiritual music! 


Er. 
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: readers will thank us for quoting euttire. 
“Whither, midst falling dew 
While glow the heavens wit, the last stepe of day, 
their rosy depths thou 
‘ Thy solitary way? 
% ¢ ‘Vainly the fowler’s eye 
: Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
; As darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
- Thy shadow floats along. 
a 
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HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 


Hannibal Hamlin was born 
Paris, in the county of Oxford, in the of 
Maine, in 1810, and is in the full vigor and 
ime of life, being forty-six years of age. His 
er, Doctor —, lin, was the son of 
Captain Eleazur lin, of Massachusetts, who 
commanded a pee wey | of infantry in the Mas- 
sachusetts line during the whole war of the Rev- 
olution. His mother was Anna Livermore, the 
daughter of Deacon Elijah Livermore, the pro- 
prietor and first settler of the town of Livermore, 
removing thence from the town of Waltham, in 
Massachusetts, in the year 1774, Hannibal 
Hamlin, in 1832, settled in the town of Hamp- 
den, about five miles from the city of Bangor, 
and commenced the ain of law. Ina few 
he was elected a Representative to the Leg- 
islature by the Democratic party, and was subse- 
mently re-elected four times. He was twice 
svar | speaker, and discharged the duties of that 
office with ability. In 1842 he was elected a 
Representative to Congress, and was subse- 
ntly re-elected. In 1847 he wag elected to 
the United States Senate to fill a vacancy, and in 
1850 he was elected for a full term, which ex- 
pired March 4, 1857. As chairman of the im- 


thy 
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portant Committee on Commerce, he has’ dis- 


the responsible duties of his station 
acceptably. At the —— convention held 
in Portland, Maine, July, 1856, Mr. Hamlin re- 
ceived an unanimous nomination for governor of 
the State. He accepted the nomination, resigned 
his office as chairman of the Committee of Com- 
merce, and im a speech, declined acting an 
further with the Democratic party, and avo 
himself «in favor of the Republican party. Prior 
to the election in Maine, upon the 8th of Sep- 
tember, Mr. Hamlin thoroughly canvassed the 
State, passing through the seaboard region from 
Kittery to Calais, and speaking to mass 
meetings in all the principal towns. He then 
went northward to the Valley of the Aroostook, 
then west across the whole northern part of the 
State to Fryeburg on the New Hampshire line. 
He thence came to r through the central 
art of the State, addressing his fellow-citizens 
in all the principal towns upon the route. The 
result of Rei election was as follows: Hamlin, 
69,471; Wells, 44,967; Patten, 6668. . 


HON, WILLIAM WILLIS. 
Mr. Willis, the subject of our sketch, is widely 
known as an historian, and honorably distin- 
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hed as a 


verhill, Mass., August 31, 1794. 
His father, Benjamin Willis, Bsq., was a well- 
known merchant of this city, and resided in Bos- 


ton from 1815 till 1858, date of his death. 
The family removed from Haverhill to Portland 
in 1803, and thence to Boston in 1815. The 
subject of our sketch was prepared for college at 
H., at an institution enjoyis the 
ighest character a8 a aratory school. 
Willis entered College, being admitted 
to the sophomore class, in 1810, and uated 
there in 1813, Having selected the law as 
te sage he commenced its stady in Portland, 
the Mellen, wee chief 
ustice 0! ne, i course of readi 
Boston with Peter 0. Thatcher. He ‘wiis ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar im Wannaty, 1817: 
1815, while pursuing his studies in this city, he 
made a short vo to Europe, and in 1818, to 
the West Indies, visiting the islands of Martin- 


ique and Guadaloupe. In the spring of 1819, 


Mr. Mellen; being then in the Senate of the 
United States, wished for a law partner, and ex- 
terided an invitation to Mr. Willis to join him in 
Portland, which was accepted, and the partner- 
ship was continged until Mr. Mellen was ap- 

inted chief justice of the State of Maine, on 

Separation from Massachusetts in July, 1820. 
Mr. Willis continued alone in the practice of law 
until 1835, when “he formed a partnership with 
William P, Fessenden, now senator in Congress 
from Maine, which continued unti] 1855, an 
agreeable and successful connection. Each hav- 


ing sons in practigp, they separated for the pur- 
ng of associating them in new partnerships. 
ature © aine, in » 1857, was 
to the res and office of 
mayor of Portland. 1856, he was elected 
resident of the Maite Historical Society, and 
a valued member of the historical societies of 
Massachusetts, New Ham and Connecticut, 
and of the Historical an Society 
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of Boston. Besides travelling in Europe, Mr. 
Willis has at different periods made the tour of 
the British provinces, the Western States and 
Texas. His labors #3 an historian have been va- 
rious and successful. His History of Portland, 

ished in two parts, 8vo., in 1831 and 1833, 
is characterized by clearness of style, by accuracy 
and amplitude of detail, and could only have 
been executed by a writer unsparing of toil and 
research. In 1849 he published the 8vo. edition 
of Smith and Deane’s journals, a valuable con- 
tribution to our historical literature, the notes of 
the editor embodying a vast amount of curious 
information. It was published in elegant style, 
embellished with portraits engraved on steel. 
Besides these labors, Mr. Willis superintended 
the publications of the four volumes of the col- 
jections of the Maine Historical Society, 1831, 
and is now engaged on the fifth volume, having 
written articles for the whole series. He also de- 
livered historical lectures before the society in 
1855, 1856 and 1857, which have been published 
and extensively circulated. For about forty 
years, he has been a diligent correspondent of 
the Portland newspapers, his subjects being 
chiefly history and statistics, and he is the author 
of many —s the Historical and 
Genealogi 


published in 
Register, and other periodicals, 


the Law Reporter, while conducted 
by Mr. Chandler. In 1493, Mr. Willis married 


ulia, a daughter of Hon. Ezekiel Whitman, late 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, 
now residing in his native town of East Bridge- 
water, Mass., and has two surviving children, a 
son and ter, both married. e have thus 
given a brief outline of the life and services of a 
gentleman whose career merits an extended bi- 
ography, who has been the recipient of merited 
honors in his native State, who is widely 
known and respected beyond its limits. 


JOHN GRIGG, ESQ., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The accompanying portrait is a correct like- 
ness of a gentleman well-known and highly es- 
teemed in Philadelphia, as one of the richest and 
worthiest citizens, a man emphatically the archi- 
tect of his own fortunes. He has been distin- 
ished through life for energy of character, 
irectness of purpose, indefatigable industry, 
promptness, decision and high principle, and as: 
such, may be cited as an example for imitation. 
Some few years since, we saw, for the first time, 
in @ newspaper, a few brief “hints to young men 
about commencing business,” and were s 
with their directness and soundness. We sup- 
posed them to be culled from various sources, 


HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN, OF MAINE. 
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. but afterwards learned that they were the pro- 
duction ‘of one mind, and were maxims deduced 
from the experience of one who had practised 
what he preached—the subject of this sketch. 
The tone of these hints was high. Looking to 
the accumulation of wealth as a means, they sug- 
ees its attainment by honorable methods, and 

ugh the practice of habits calculated to ele- 


vate the character and strengthen the mind. bee 


shall refer to these hints again after s 
their author. Few persons who have attained 
position and wealth, have commenced life less 
conspicuously than John Grigg. An orphan 
farmer boy, no one could have predicted of him 
in childhood that he would one day become one 
of the wealthiest individuals in one of the finest 
cities of the Union. But he had “that within 
which show.” He had a strong mind 
and a brave heart, and his very position devel- 
oped in him the virtue of self- ce. At an 
early age he exchanged the life of a farmer for 
* that of a sailor, which he followed for a cettain 
period, until he had mastered the details of the 
nautical profession. On abandoning the sea, he 
passed a year or more in Richmond, Virginia, 
where he employed his time to advantage 
in studying matics. But he was too poor 
to devote himself for an —: of time exclu- 
sively to self-culture. He his way to make 
in the world, and he was resolved to do it. Re- 
moving to Ohio, he soon became Clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas and Chancery, in War- 
ren county, and was so devoted to his duties 
there, says Hon. Thomas Corwin, “he often 
wrote from fifteen to eighteen hours, every 
twenty-four for weeks together.” This excessive 
assiduity impaired his health, and compelled him 
to his business. We next find him en- 
a in the woollen cloth factory of Joel Scott, 
-in Scott county, on the ‘Elkhorn Creek, 
Kentucky. He became superintendent of Mr. 
Scott’s establishment at Geo wn, and ren- 
dered himself a valuable man in the position, for 
his industry and intelligence soon enabled him to 
master all the minutise of the business. In the 
year 1846, however, he quited Mr. Scott, who 
_— from him with great regret, and went to 
iladelphia, to look for an opening in a more 
exciting atmosphere. Business was then in a 
very depressed state, Mr. Grigg was comparative- 
ly without means, and was about abandoning his 
purpose of settling on the Atlantic seaboard, 
when he made the cuenta of Mr.B. War- 
ner, & ler, a quick ap- 
preciation of character, im tely engaged him 
asaclerk. Mr. Gri the details of 
the bookselling business as readily as he had the 
duties of clerk of the Ohio court sind superintend- 
ent of the woollen factory, and Mr. Warner 
found that he had secuted an imvaluable assist- 
ant. A memorandum found after Mr. Warner’s 
death, contained these eaadiat : “I consider John 
as possessing & jar talent for the book- 
selling busin industrious, and from three 
years’ observation (the time he has been em- 
nee in my business) have found nothing in 
conduct to raise a of his ng cor- 
rect principles.” As an instance of the labor he 
was willing to assume, we may here mention, 
that soon after engaging with Mr. Warner, 


- learned the name of every book in the store, its 


price and place where to find it, so that he was 
able at once to lay his hand on it when called 
for. On the death of Mr. Warner, he was em. 
loyed by the executors to fettle the affairs of the 
feta, a complicated and laborious business, which 
he executed to the satisfaction of all parties, 
The accomplishment of this duty left him once 
more with the “world before him where to 
choose.” Conversing about his prospects with 
his friend, Mr. Joseph vere of Baltimore, the 
latter said, “ Rely on yourself; you cannot fail 
to succeed, and you will one day astonish your. 
self and the book-tradé of the country.” ' The 
next day Mr. Grigg hired a store with a lodging 
apartment at the of it, and commenced 
bookseller on his own account. His experience, 
his industry, his tact, his rapidity of calculation, 
his promptitude and soundness of judgment, 
coupled with ae and other quali. 
ties, produced their logical result. The predic. 
tion of Mr. Cushing was fully verified. He did 
indeed “astonish the book trade of the whole 
country,” for he ——- revolutionized it. 
His mercantile foresight taught him when to 
carry sail, and when to reef in the voyage of life. 
harmless m. He foresaw the 
an of the nied States Bank, 
his investments from stock to real estate, and 
when the crisis came, which ruined so many of 
his contemporaries, his own fortune was secure 
and unshaken. Outside of the circle of his own 
business, Mr. Grigg liberally invested capital in 
the various enterprises of his day. He was an 
early and large stockholder in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ; he purchased extensive properties in 
Mississippi and Illinois, while he has beautified 
his adopted city by the erection of many elegant 
dwellings. The possession of great wealth never 
seduced Mr. Grigg into the habits of ostentation 
and extravagance, which are not only intrinsi- 
cally evil, but vicious as example. Hj 
taste and his sound principles have preserved 
him from the seductions of opulence. Yet he 
has not fallen into the other extreme of mean- 
ness and parsimony. Through many an unseen 
channel his beneficence has flowed forth, con- 
ferring blessings in its path. He is fond of hel; 
ing others to help themselves, for he unde’ 
the true philosophy of giving assistance. To his 
employees, and to those who have been in his 
employ, he has ever evinced a princely liberality. 
Mr. Grigg "s own success has not blinded him to 
the fact that mercantile pursuits are to be engaged 
in with due caution. He is aware of the impor- 
tant fact that py gts out of every one hun- 
dred merchants fail ; and he is fond of expatiat- 
ing on the importance and safety of agriculture 
as a profession. In his opinion, nearly all our 
schools ought to be agricultural. He takes the 
same view of agricultural pursuits which the most 
enlightened men of all age’ have entertained. 
We cannot better close this brief sketch than by 
@iving some extracts from Mr. Grigg’s “ Hints 
to Young Men about commencing Business, 
and we regret that we cannot quote them entire. 
They are of universal application, and moreover 
afford a key to the character of their author; 
Be industrious and economical. Waste neithé 
time nor money in small and useless pleasures 
and indulgences. If the young can be induced 
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to to save the moment enter the paths 
of life, the way will ever Boe easier before 


. them, and they will not fail to obtain a compe- 


tency, and that without denying themselves any 
ot the real necessaries and comforts of life.—To 
industry and economy, add selfreliance. Do 
not take too much advice.—Remember that 
ity is the mother of confidence. It is 
not enough that the merchant fulfils his en 
ments : he must do he undertakes precisely 
at the time, as well as in the way he agreed to. 
It is often the case that diligence in employ- 
ments of less consequence is the most sor 
introduction to great enterprises. Let the young 
merchant remember that selfishness is the mean- 
est of vices, and it is the parent of a thousand 
more. Be frank. Say what you mean. Do 
what you say. So shall your friends know and 
take it for granted that you mean to do just what 
is just and right.—Accustom yourself to think 
vigorously. early; and in choosing a 
wife, a man should look first, at the heart; sec- 
ond, at the mind ; and third, atthe person. The 
business man should be continually on the watch 
for information, and ideas that will throw light 
on his path; and he should be an attentive 
reader of all practical books, especially those re- 


lating to business, trade, etc., as well as a patron 
of useful and ennobling literature. Never forget 
a fayor, for ingratitude is the basest trait in a 
man’s heart. ways honor your country, and 
remember that our country is the very best poor 
man’s country in the world.” 


* HON. ERASTUS BROOKS. 

The career of Hon. Mr. Brooks, editor of the 
New York Express, affords an encouraging and 
praiseworthy example of ability and resolution 
struggling successfully with adverse circum- 
stances. Erastus Brooks was born in Portland, 
Maine, January 31, 1815. His ancestors were 
all New England men, and several members of 
his oo wore en, in our revolutionary 
battles. the war of 1812-15 his father, aman 
of bravery, skill, and iotism, distinguished 
himself as acommander of the “ Yankee,” which 
was lost while engaged in the public service, 
towards the close of the 1814. His mother 
being left in straite circumstances, yo 
Brooks had to begin his struggles with the world 
when only éight years of age. He came to Bos- 
ton and entered a store, at first, but afterwards 
learned the noble art of and rose grad- 


ually to the position of printer, publisher and 
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ees paper at entitled the 
ankee,” a name suggestive of its character, 
and a memento of his father’s services. In the 
meantime, he had studied diligently, and ac- 
quired a valuable stock of information. He 
worked hard on his pepe: setting the types 
working the press, wi aid of a boy, amid act- 
ing as carrier to his subscribers. To phe duties 
he soon added that of editor. He afterwards 


cal 


proprietor 
This positon he felingquished in 
to Wi , D. ©., where 


» Webster, 
Adams and Fillmore. In the same he ob- 
tained an interest in the New York Reyees, of 
which paper he still continues one of the editors 
and proprietor. During the session of Con- 
gress, he resides at Washington, attending to the 
correspondence and reports for his journal: In 


1848 he visited Europe, and travelled very ex- 
tensively on the continent, making besides the 
“ grand tour,” visits to Norway and the heart of 
Russia. His copious letters from Europe during 
this journey, abound with spirited descriptions 
and shrewd observations, and are highly graphic 
and readable. In 1853, Mr. Brooks was elected 
to the Senate of the State of New York, as an 
eee of the principles of the American party, 

acted there a very conspicuous part. He 
was re-elected to the Senate by a majority of 
over 4000, an increase of 7000 over the vote at 
his first election. At the election of 1857, he was 
the gubernatorial candidate of the American 
State Convention. Thongh defeated, Mr. Brooks 
led the American ticket in every county in. the 
State. During the last tial canvass, he 
travelled extensively, ad large audiences 
in various sections of the country. He is a forci- 
ble, zealous and vigorous partizan speaker. As 
our Magazine entirely ignores politics, we can- 

of course, comment on the political career 


8 of the subject of our 
They abundantly discussed 


pro and con by the political presses. But it 
affords us satisfaction to point out the one 
and steadiness of pu’ which have guided Mr. 
Brooks from ood, and which have 
atte him prominence and success, with no aids 

those created by his own exertions. Born 
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*, prepared himself for colle 8 expenses 
while engaged in his classi 
teaching school, alternately. Entering 
ci wn University at Providence, he had nearly 
e completed his course with great credit, when the 
ie want of money and the necessity of providing for 
a those dependent on him, compélled him to leave 
college. We find him | the principal 
2 of a school at Haverhill, Mass, and 
the editor 
1836, and 
he corresponded with New England and New 
; York journals, and where he enjoyed the per- } and’ poli 
JOY Pp pe 
sketch. 
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neither to fortune nor influence, he has attained 
acompetence and secured powerful friends b 
his own industry, and by his own personal q 
ition for his journ a city where great tal- 
anger) vast capital are embarked in newspaper 
enterprises, and where a publication that does not 
robust stamina is sure to go to the wall. 
As a writer, Mr. Brooks is fluent and foreible 
and his articles have that point and practical 
bearing which are generally characteristic of the 
uctions of the self-taught and self-made man. 
. Brooks is now in Paris with his family, and 
has written many yo descriptive of 
the great city, for his jo 


HON. WILLIAM HAILE, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hon. William Haile was born if 
Yormont, , 1807, and 
in igor and prime " “two 
el of no advantages 
is parents being in humble cireumstances, his 
success in life affords an instances of the result of 
industry, perseverance and integrity, and his ex- 
ample may inspire yo men to 8 on 
manfully and resolutely the . At 
the age of fourteen he removed with his parents 
to Chesterfield, N. H., the seat at that time of a 
pular academy, for the’ of having a 
r Opportunity to get an education. e 
about two , studyi iligently, wit - 
tention of entering the medical prohiiien, he at 


tie 


“| @amatances beyond his control, he was 


that time having a brother in in 
the northern oa of Vermont ; bat owing to. 
in the fall of 1823, to enter a store as clerk, 
deter remain in that capacity but a short 
period, ugh he ultimately remained till the 
spring of 1827, being at that time not quite 
twenty yemrs of age. At this period, with the 
assistance of his father and friends, he obtained a 
small sum @f money with which he commenced 
e business, and continued in trade 
in Chesterfield eight years, 
embraced every opportunity presented itself, 
for culture. “He en removed to Hinsdale, N. 
H., where he now resides, and continued in the 
business till the year 1846, in which 

he wis chosen tative for the first 


delegate the constitutional 
convention for the purpose of revising the State 
constitation. In 1854, he was elected to the 
State Senate, and in the year following was re- 
elected and chosen of that body, over 
which he presided with much ability, readiness 
and courtesy, and was again the representative 
of the town in 1856. From 1846 to 1849, he was 

in the lumber business. In the 

1849, he commenced the manufacture of woollens, 
and is now in the manufacture ot cash- 
meretts, under firm of Haile & Todd, and 


ies a hi m in the industrial com- 
manity. Halle has been very successful in 
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the display of 
of benevo- 
tenance, 


HON. JOHN A. KING, OF NEW YORK. 
John A. King is the eldest son of Hon. Rufus 
King, so extensively known from a long political 
career, and was born in the city of New York, in 
the year 1788. He received a classical education 


at Harrow, England, in consequence of his fath- 
er’s residing abroad as aisle to that country. 
At an early age he entered into public life, and 
was for a series of years a member of the New 
York Assembly and of the Senate. He was sec- 
retary of the lish legation in 1825. Subse- 
uently, «as a member of the national House of 
tatives, he distinguished himself by his 
oratorical ability and — of purpose. He 
was also said to be an excellent tactician. 
Mr. King having acquired the confidence of the 
Republican party, was a del to the National 
Republican Convention at Philadelphia. At the 
New York State Republican Convention held at 
Syracuse, in 1857, he was selected as the guber- 
natorial candidate of the party. Mr. King’s resi- 
dence is at Albany, in the old Van Rensellaer 
mansion, which he has fitted up in suitable style. 
He is a very hospitable man, and has ample 
means, we believe, at the disposal of his generos- 
ity. Like — other eminent men, whose ex- 
ample he has followed, Mr. King is an ardent de- 
votee to agricultaral pursuits. has brought 
to it zeal and learning, and the results he has ac- 
complished show what may be done by the union 
of science, capital and common sense. He has 
always been ready to give his brother farmers the 
it of hjs experience, and his various agricul- 
tural addresses are all sound and able. Al- 
though quite an old man, Gov. is hale and 
hearty—the consequence of his pur- 
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— business, and is now reputed to be wealthy. He 
ramet +, is a practical, self-made man, has a rich, melodi- 
pias ous voice, and is an able speaker, always speak- 
ing to the his addresses being characterized 
graces of oratory. sunshi 
i lence beams from his pleasing 
Ps a which, as our | inne shows, is at once kindly, 
thoughtful and prepossessing. There is here and 
- } there a thread of silver in his locks, but there is 
fo the good ofall, 
generous feeli 
member of the church. His 
and courtesy have uni- 
respect in private life, , of course, 
like all men who enter the political arena, he has 
uncompromising political opponents. Governor 
Haile was elected governor of New Hampshire in 
1+ 1857. Itisno small honor to be elected chiet 
magistrate of a State like New Hampshire, which 
4 enjoys so high a historic renown, and which has 
in had so many eminent men in the gubernatorial 
chair, and which has given birth so many men 
. % who have enjoyed not only a national but a uni- 
4) | 
| 
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suits. The governorshi pefeahe State as New 
York is a position of immense a ges 
That State is an empire in itself—fertile, wealthy, 
of vast territorial extent, and embracing withie 
its limits a a eer of interests, demanding 
the supervision of a , Vigorous and sagacious, 
and experienced in public affairs. Gov. Ki 
was succeeded in office by the present incumbent, 
Gov. Morgan. 


JOHN VAN BUREN, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 


Notwithstanding the eminence to which Mr. 
Van Buren has risen, his career offers but few 
salient points to the biographer, and those chiefly 
of a political character, which, of course, 
vents their discussion in these John Van 
Buren is the eldest son of President Van Buren 
who has filled so 1 aspace in our history, and 
occupied so much of the attention of the world. 
Ls a abroad it ney aid an ambitious 
man to be possessed of a historic name, it is 
no assistance on this side of the water. W' 
Americans are no believers in 4 
On the contrary, we are so jelous of all h 
tary distinction that we rather err in the 
direction, and are apt to scan almost too criticall 
the claims of blood relatives of distinguished 


e 
te 


Americans. Some of Mr. Irving’s relatives 
gifted writers, but we think their family name is 
& positive disadvantage to them—for as the pub- 
one Wi i m, 80 they ac- 
knowledge only one Irving. erefore, when 
we see the bearer of an eminent name rise to dis- 
tinction im any walk of life, we may 
him that he has risen in spite of his birth. e 
reverence the architect of his own fortunes; we 


‘receive with’ donbt the man who comes before us 


with transmitted honor. We long ago abrogated 
the law of primogeniture, and we virtually pro- 
test the transmission of valuable quali- 
ties as well as valuable property. The practical 
result of this feeling is that the son of a promi- 
nent man has to work a little harder than the son 
of a nome The subject of our sketch has 
worked hard and achieved a position for himself. * 
To his father’s political fortune he was never in- 
debted in the least, He early marked out his 
hither it led. Lib- 
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erauy "He , DC Was Always an in ustnous 
student. ving selected the law for a profes- 
sion, after the usual preliminary course fe was 
admitted to the bar and produced an immediate : 
impression. Gifted with a fine face and person, 
with great oratorical and logical ability, sharp, 
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combined all the elements of legal success. 
fession is a fortune to him, and, tho he 
mingled largely in polities he will probably 
always rely on the law for a support. He is pro- 
nounced by good judges one oF the best political 
stump-speakers we have, and in the large audi- 
ences he attracts whenever his nameis announced, 
there are always many who, while dissenting rad- 
ically from his doctrines, are amused and pleased 
+ hag manner. No interruption ever disconcerts 
, and he receives the sharpest sally from 
an opponent with good humor, because he is 
always meen | with a . During the 
7 of his father, Mr. Van Buren visited 
urope and was everywhere well received, par- 
ticularly in England, where he was es y 
honored—even in hi circles, If, for his re- 
ception, he was i to his father’s position, 
tained him im his trae , 98 8 fitting represen- 
tative of his countrymen. Mr. Vee Warie hes 
been engaged in many important suits, and has 
conducted them with singular adroitness and 
success. He is now in the prime of life, with an 
established public reputation, and in private, the 
confirmed favorite of a very wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances, to whom he is endeared by 
his talents, his information, his amenity of man- 
ner and his erous warm-heartedness, His 
success as a r at the New York bar, re- 
markable as it is for the talent of its members, is 


roof of uncommon capacity and of severe 
plication to legal study. ad 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

We close our present series of portraits with 
an excellent likeness of Rev. 
Beecher, the popular preacher. Mr. er is 
aman pf note, and has a full share of public at- 
tention. He is bold and independent in his 
views, original in his style of oneet and, ex- 
pression, attracts lage audiences to his pulpit dis- 
courses lectures, and is very extensively 
read asa journalist. He is not a mere theolo- 

, mor merely a book-learned man. He has 

the pages of the great volume of life with 

no careless hand, and has scanned the great book 
of nature with no heedless or eet eye. In 
the great s les and movements of the times 
he has pursued no non-committal course, but has 
boldly expressed and championed his opinions. 
His congregation in Brooklyn is a large one, and 
whenever he preaches, his audience is composed, 
not only of his regular parishioners, but of 
strangers attracted by his reputation as an elo- 
quent and somewhat eccentric pulpit orator. To 
secure the popular ear he does not disdain to re- 
sort occasionally to what is styled in theatrical 
parlance, “clap traps,”—such as the enunciation 
of seeming paradoxes, the use of colloquial phra- 
seology, and the introduction of everyday topics 
and occurrences, as themes, suggestions or illus- 
trations. We by no means assert that familiar 
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‘man’s personal appearance, if 
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writer for the ~~ Mr. — is bold, dashing 
and sparkling, and gives play to his thoughts 
and fancies, without the slightest fear of on 
porary criticism. He attacks and defends with 
r and spirit, and controversialists findin him 
a foeman = of their steel. In = purely 
literary articles he appears to great advantage, 
and we can recall many which present charming 
i of rural nature, and comments on art 
which evince a warm love and appreciation of it. 
He is indeed an earnest student of both naturé 
and art—and his summer residence in our Berk- 
shire hills and his foreign journeys have afforded 
him the means of verifying theory by observa- 
tion. Mr. now forty-six or 
forty-seven of age, of medium stature, 
whe colorless but not unhealthy complexion 
and blue eyes. Of his features in repose our 
engraving gives a correct picture, but his counte- 
nance is exceedingly animated and expressive in 
his moments of oratorical inspiration. He has 
made speeches on various public occasions, 
which have produced more than a mom 
sensation in the public mind. Oneof the most 
remarkable of these was the extemporancous 
discourse he delivered on the occasionof a — 
banquet given to Kossuth at New York. It was 
a vigorous and bold declaration of sympathy for 
the cause of the oppressed, without an equivoca- 
tion or reservation. Clergyman though he was, 
he did not d for the 
maintenance of right in the war against might, 
seeming to adopt Kossuth’s the Eatin) version 
of a re le a in Scripture—* Peace 
-willi 


. by ugusta Moore, 
and shows the light in which he is regarded by 
his admirers : 

enry Ward Beecher is dead, there 
will be made a great effort to learn how he 
looked and acted, as well as just t he said. 
And perhaps it will fall out, in his case, as it has 
in regard to many others of renown, that with 
much labor and with heavy cost, men shall suc- 
ceed in discovering nothing very definite or reli- 
able. It is easy to enumerate the points in a 
that were all. 
Mr. Beecher is of medium height, is full in flesh, 
has a strong, well-devel frame ; every 0 
is active and healthy. He has full command of 
his limbs, which are pliant and supple as a child’s ; 
his row f is as elastic as an India-rubber ball, and 
handled by him with about as much ease as he 
would toss about a ball. His face is full and 


fresh; his eyes , expressive and blue— 
sometimes pacdhn forehead is square and 


trusted; and only the pen or 

master could do anything like justice to his mere 
physical man. Would that there might arise, be- 
times, some efficient limner. Like the mountains 
of which Mr. Beecher delights to talk, he has 
numberless diverse moods and ts. Like 
them, he is sometimes cloudy and obscured ; 
and sometimes, like them, he stands out bold 
and clear, in the full light of noon. Never was 
human face more variable ; of no one that ever 
lived could it more emphatically bessaid, ‘On 
different days he looks a different man.’ At one 
time, and in one mood, his face is red, his eyes 
dull and half covered with the swollen flesh of 
the heavy lids. There is no brightness to be 
seen about him; mo briskness of motion, no 
erectness or of position. The animal 
nature has gained’ temporary ascendancy over 
the spiritu an enemy might be expected to 
describe Mr, as an unrefined ploughboy, 
ora butcher in a minister's clothes, or er, 

a minister’s desk, for Mr. Beecher’s clothes are 


‘not ministerial, But let the enemy wait until he 


sees our mountain in its more usual aspect. Let 
him: wait until the strong, and perhaps somewhat 
and intellect has stirred itself, and 

nm, till the to o-like heart is on 


© spirit- 
in countenance a 


have seen in dreams. 
high, and shines like the brow of a sun-touched 
mountain ; his e beam clear and mild, now 
with the imengeh of the man, again with love 
and innocenee, like the eyes of a babe ; his close- 
shaven chin, and the lower part of his cheeks are 
shaded, as if by of an 
no lo a ragged line, or a ro 00) t 
him, as is altogether beautiful, 
serene. This, until he stands forth as Boanerges, 
and then he is the mountain in a winter storm. 
Mingling in his tones, are heard reminders of the 
and of Poms of Sunder his 
ashing eyes an nging features have u 

you che effect ot lightoing, and his res sag 
resent the rushing wind. Then, while you are 
yet thrilling to the sweep of the storm, you are 
melted to tears by some sorrow, or some longing, 
started into new life by the magic tenderness 
tones silvery sweet. 

“Mr. Beecher’s yoice alone is a wonderful 

wer. It mingles in its various utterances, 
oud, and wild, and awful tones, with the sound 


of tairy harpstrings, and the chime of bells. It 
has the high battle-call of the trumpet or the 
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~ gy oe the staple of his , broad, hishair brown, and worn } his glanee 
many of which are loftily quick, keen, and discerning ; 
eloquent, but he makes quite a liberal prob- | and pleasant. Who, now, that has not seen the 
ably a systematic use of them. Though a close | man, can tell how he appears to the eye that ac ; 
reasoner, he is well aware that dry logic»is not | tually, beholds him? and who can ever gather 
acceptable to the masses of the present day, and | fromsuch points the endless variety in a man’s 
he accordingly secures attention to his matter a may 
and his argument by ae illustration and ‘o describe Mr. Beecher’s mind, there are not 
bold rhetorical figures. His sermons are not cal- | half a dozen writers in the country who could be 
culated to satisfy a refined and cultivated taste, 
but they are well adapted to make a powerful 
ression on miscellaneous audiences. As a 
| 
, a ervia. words burst forth, an e 
face, but now so dull, begias to shine with the ; 
Then comes the transfiguration ! 
p ual beams forth, causin 
change almost inconcei’ . His face assumes 
all the rich softness of a mezzotint engraving— Ne 
round, fair, and dimpled ty now perceive it to 
be; and its whole expression becomes pure and 
elevated, almost like the angels’ faces that we 
ever an enthusiast: when 8 ies are 
enlisted. 
The are taken from a 


:—‘ When they come 
when from mountain, 


‘Women, who have such need of love ought not 
to find it to come to Jesus Christ, and put 
their arms about his neck, and tell him, with 
gushing love, that they give themselves, body 
and soul, into his keeping. 

mers’s pulpit appearance, manners, and diction, 
reminds one very forcibly of Mr. Beecher. As 
plain ‘in dress and gait” as was that celebrated 
preacher, and as impressive in discourse as he, is 
the subject of thissketch. Alike in plainness of 
speech, in intense earnestness, in quick and deep 


emotion, in apt and striking imagery. and illus. 
tration, are the sermons of these two men, 

calls unto , Spirit to spirit, 
the yet the 
veil, and dwells amid the false and deceptive 
scenes of the flesh. Often it seems as if the 
judgment were already set, and the hearer there, 
‘ew, indeed are the eee who have power « 
to strike directly to the heart, to lay held with 
such forcible and tenacious grasp ~u the 
moral sense, as does Henry Ward Gentes 
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E ’s soul be reached in some way, 


Reading for the Million !—We will send fors 
whole year, to any person who forwards us #3, Ballou’s 
Pictorial, an elegant first class illustrated weekly, and 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, choicely ornamented with en- 
gravings, and one hundred pages original reading in each 
number! This offer has never been equalled in the world! 
Address M. M. BALLOU, 

Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
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— clarion, and all the touching gentleness of a 
ae mother’s cradle hymn. 
" “ A man whose voice combines the three sorts 
of power with which the three following senten- C 
ces were spoken, has. in his possession an engine 
". fitted to move the worl 
forth from their = 
from valley, and the dark waves of the sea, 
ye aia, they lift up their blanched face to their Judge ‘ 
ae pe they will be speechless.’ ‘Butterflies, the inte- 
= * rior spirit of rainbows, sent down to salute those 
kisses of the seasons on the ground-flowers.’ 
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BASTER BELLS. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


on, it is said, was once deterred from committing 


suicide by the sweet sounds of the Easter Bells.) 


His thoughts with life were all at strife; 
His heart held nothing save unrest ; 
The voice he heard spake but one word, 
And, tunning through his aching breast, 
Betide him woe or weal, he 'd know 
By giving what it said the test; 
And if it came in shame or fame, 
No heart but his were worst or best, 


The past was but a chamber, shut 
And barred for him forevermore ; 
The present time was like a rhyme 
Of sorrow, sounding on Time’s shore} 
He had been born for nought but scorn, 
He thought—so why should he deplore 
The act that gave, within the wave, 
The peace for which his heart was sore? 


For it had been, some said, a sin 

For him to touch the sounding lyre; 
His talents must be laid to rust, 

Or he must feel the critic’s ire. 


And when, thus warned, their hate he ecorned, 


And, with the poet’s sacred fire, 
Lit up a flame around his name, 
Of which the world could never tire, 


Lo, vulture-like, they came to strike, 
Until, beneath their wrath, he said, 
For him *twere best to lle at rest 
Where envy cannot harm—the dead! 
To bear life’s part with bleeding heart, 
And tearful eyes, and aching head— 
For such @ fate he would not wait, 
His name such shame should never wed. 


To him the tide seemed like a bride 
In waiting for him, and his feet 
Were swift to reach the rocky beach, 
Where he and the Unknown should meet. 
One prayer for grace, one look through space, 
Once listening to the heart that beat 
Bo quick at thought of what it wrought, 
And then—the story is complete. 


Ah, no!—for low, soft, sweet and slow 
The Baster Bells fell on his ear; 
He paused to hear, and lo! a tear 
Fell down his cheeks—the sounds were dear, 
Recalling times in other climes 
When, hearing them, lie loved to hear} 
Acchild once more, with childhood’s lore, 
Its promise and its simple cheer. 


And then the tide, like a lorn bride 
Forsaken at the altar’s base, 

Fell back ashamed, because unclaimed, 
And in old ocean hid her face. 

And for the time the thought of crime 
Fled far away—and in its place 

Came that sweet peace which gives release 
From sorrow, suffering and disgrace, 
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THE MISER’S KEG OF GOLD, 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Onat traditions are very common in England, 
Perhaps, with the exception of Germany, there is 
no other country on the globe that can co 
with her in this particular. Every church 
its legend, every inn its tradition, and every par- 
ish workhouse can furnish you the groundwork 
for a score of novels as vital and as full of hu- 
man interest, as the story of Oliver Twist or any 
other. The one I am about to relate comes un 
der the head of oral traditions. 

Matthew Osmond was a hardy soldier of thirty- 
five, at the date of my story, and one who had 
seen much active service. He was quartered 
with his regiment in the little parish of Starely 
Bridge, which thanks to cottonhas since 
grown into an. important manufacturing town, 
when he was unexpectedly informed-through the 
medium of a letter from the honest curate of the 
parish in which he was born, that his mother, 
who had for some time been dangerously ill, and 
was now lying at the point of death, desired to 
see him once more before she died. His poor 
old mother! He had sadly neglected her of late, 
and it was with tears in his eyes that he asked 
leave of absence to visit her, and receive her 

The distance was many leagues over fell and 
moor, and almost the entire journey was made 
on foot, as there was no conveyance after the first 
twelve miles from the barracks. It was. just in 
the beginning of winter, though no- snow had 
yet fallen to render more difficult the sorrowful 
undertaking which the most solemn of duties re- 
quired him to perform ; and without loss of time 
(for he could not bear the thought of having 
stranger hands close the dear old eyes that had 
gazed on him so fondly both in infancy and man- 
hood), he started’ resolutely forth, determined to 
reach his native village before he slept. It was 
the middle of the forenoon when he started, and 
he calculated that by walking a league an hour, 
he should reach home a little before midnight. 
But it was past one in the morning before he 
came in sight of the village. On reaching the 
house, he was informed that his mother was still 
alive, but probably could not survive many hours. 
His arrival, however, seemed to revive her sink- 
ing powers, and the last spark of light and life 
did not go out till the second day following. He 
had obtained leave of absence for a week, and 
the funeral occurring three days later, it left him 
but one day and night to return to his regiment. 
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Bright and early, on the morning of tho sixth 
day, he started forth on his return. The clouds 
were heavily freighted with snow, and now and 
then a flaw of wind, a harbinger of the coming 
storm, would hurl a quantity of minute flakes in- 
to his face and eyes, and then go sweeping on 
with adismal shriek, across the barren heath, 
leaving the sturdy Osmond far behind, picking 
his way over the frozen ground, and wishing him- 
self safely back at the barracks. Gradually the 
flakes increased in size, and the unruly wind 
pelted them into his face, till he was half blinded 
by their violence. Still, on he trudged, hour 
after hour, in spite of the fiercely accumulating 
storm. Swiftly it increased in depth, from an 
inch to half a foot, and all the while the white 
obscurity around him was as impenetrable as 
darkness itself. The going was becoming every 
moment more difficult, the wind blew radely into 
his face, and drifted the snow till it was two feet 
deep in places. He was hungry, tired and be- 
wildered. He had evidently wandered out of 
his proper course, and after travelling for near 
three hours without discovering a human habita- 
tion, he made up his mind that he was lost in one 
of those extensive moors so common in the north 
of England. Overcome with this conviction, 
and losing all courage to procced further on un- 
certainties, in the midst of his bewilderment he 
fiung himself down to rest, and strove to arrive 
at some definite conclusion as to where he at 
present was, and how far out of his proper course. 
While lying thus, sleep gradually stole over him, 
and he became happily unconscious of present 
troubles. When he awoke it was nearly dark, 
but the storm had blown over, and as he crept 
forth from his comfortable bed of snow—for he 
found himself buried a foot deep, at least, on 
awaking—he was conscious of a keen, cutting 
night wind in place of the pelting storm. But 
how he should shape his future. course was a 
subject of no little perplexity, and would have 

’ been to the most experienced countryman in a 

similar situation, He at last adopted one of the 
superstitions of the times, in the hope of extri- 
cating himself from his present difficulty. He 
held his staff as nearly perpendicular as he could, 
and allowing it to drop whichever way it might, 
determined to pursue his journey in whatever di- 
rection it should point im falling. It fell a little 
to the southeast, and with full confidence in 
the sign, he took up his line of march in that 
direction. 

After floundering a couple of hours through 
the heavy drifts that obstructed his course, he 
became sensible from the appearance of surround- 
ing objects that he had left the confines of the 


moor, and was now in the open country. It was 
about eight o’clock, as near as he could recollect, 
He walked on for some ten minutes longer, when 
suddenly his eye was attracted by the glimmer of 
a distant light. This discovery gave him re. 
newed strength. One moment a geritle swell 
would obscure it from his vision, and the nextit 
would appear again, stronger and more brilliant 
than before. At length, the dark outlines of a 
house became visible, and in a few minutes after 
he picked his way through the wicket gat, 
in front. Other lights were now becoming vis. 
ible in the distance, which satisfied him that he 
was approaching the outskirts of a small village. 
The house before him was that of a ceorle, or 
small farmer, and he determined to stop and 
warm him at least, and inquire the distance to 


the nearest inn. 

His summons was responded to by a flaxen- 
headed lad of eight or ten years, who conducted 
Osmond into the presence of his mother, a hand- 
some, robust woman of thirty, who received him 
with the utmost kindness, and prepared hima 
good warm supper. He recounted his adventure 
on the moor, and inquired the distance to thenear- 
est inn. But the comely matron after listening 
to his story, would not hear of his journeying a 
league further for the want of a bed nearer, 8 
she insisted on his remaining at the farmhouse 
over night. In the course of their conversation, 
he learned that she was a widow with an only 
son, and that at the age of twenty, to save her 
father from imprisonment for a paltry debt of 
twenty pounds, ten shillings, she had been forced 
to marry Luke Middleton, a miserly old man of 
sixty, who happened to be her father’s creditor. 
He lived about seven years after this occurrence, 
a miserable, penurious old wretch, snarling over 
the meagre family expenses he was compelled to 
meet, and growling if his young wife repudiated 
potatoes and salt as a constant diet. He always 
pleaded poverty, but his neighbors nevertheless 
considered him rich. Although he came into 
possession of his lands by inheritance, he never 
half cultivated them, because he was too stingy to 
part with his gold even to pay the price of labor, 
though he should ultimately reap it back four- 
fold. He cultivated a small patch of ground 
with his own hands, and turned the bulk of his 
farm into grazing lands, which were rented year 
after year for that purpose, till they were finally 
overran with bushes, which in the course of na 
ture might subsequently become valuable for 
wood, though probably Luke Middleton the 
miser never thought of it when he was suffering 
his valuable lands to run to~waste for want of 
suitable cultivation. But if Luke Middleton's 
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stinginess prevented him from realizing the ideal 
of a farmer, it did not hinder him from hoarding 
every farthing that fell into his avaricious hands. 
He went off at last in a fit, and his son and 
widow came in for his property ; though contrary 
to her expectations and every one’s else, but very 
little money was discovered, and that was found 


* jm an old stocking which his prudent hand had 


consigned to a private dove-hole in the chimney. 
After the death of the miser, Mrs. Middleton 
hired a farm servant, named Mark Severn, who 
had. gone on this particular day on a visit to his 
sister in the neighboring village, and would not 
return till the next noon, so that the arrival of 
the soldier was regarded by the widow, in conse- 
quence of certain private reasons which she did 
not think proper to impart, with unbounded joy 
and satisfaction. In the course of the evening, 
Osmond imparted a history of his:own adven- 
tures, which gave his hostess great satisfaction, 
and the buxom -widow and the hardy soldier of 
fortune parted for the night with mutual feelings 
of friendly esteem and confidence. The fatigues 
of the day had rendered Osmond exceedingly 
tired, so that when he struck the bed he was very 
speedily launched into temporary oblivion. How 
long he slept he had no means of knowing, but 
he was aroused some time in the night by a loud 
thumping on the outside, and some one calling 
for admittance. For one instant he held his 
breath and listened. Theré was a rustling sound 
at his bedroom door, and the next moment he 
heard the voice of his hostess begging him to 
arise. He sprang out of bed and slipping on 
some portion of his attire, quickly opened the 
door, where he found the frightened lady wring- 
ing her hands in the greatest alarm. The thump- 
ing on the outside was growing louder and more 
impatient each moment, and some muttered 
curses at her tardiness were plainly audible. 

“Beat down the door!” cried one of 
ruffians. “It’s flain enow that she don’t mean 
to open it, an’ wherefore d’ye stan’ wi’ yer 

“© dear!” cried Mrs. Middleton, catching Os- 
mond by the hand, “it is known that I have a 
large sum of money in the house, and I am 
afraid that these people have come to rob and 
murder me!” 

“ Have you got arms in the house ?” demanded 
the soldier. 

“Nothing but an old holster pistol, and the 
flint is gone to that!” replied the widow, trem- 


“Tain, then,” cried Osmond, firmly, 


- “Jet them break the door if they will. I have a 


will do good service yet. 
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Let them come on, widow, I will defend you 
with my life. Keep silent, say not a word, and 
I will be ready at the door to receive them, if 
they dare to force an entrance.” 

Scarcely had these words escaped him, when 
some heavy blows were dealt upon the door in 
earnest of their intentions, and our brave soldier, 
after re-assuring Mrs. Middleton that she was 
safe so long as he life to defend her, took up 
his position where could command the en- 
trance. He was none too soon, however, for the 


door being old and somewhat decayed, soon gave 
way beneath the lusty blows of the besiegers. 
The next moment there was a rush into the en- 
try, and the voice of Osmond shouting : 

“ Take that, ye devils ! and that !! and that!!!” 
And then followed some curses and groans, and 
the sound of one of the party running away. 

“ Light a candle, widow, and let’s see who we 
have here!” cried the soldier, with an air of 
triumph. 


She obeyed. But what was her astonishment 


on beholding in one of the two prostrate men her 
own servant, Mark Severn! They were both 
subsequently transported. Mrs. Middleton then 
informed her deliverer that her little boy in 
playing about the stable floor some days previous- 


ly, had dislodged a plank, and underneath it they 


had found a small keg of gold and siver coin ; 
and this was the temptation which had indaced 
her own servant to undertake with his two ac- 
complices to rob and murder her. 

Tradition rarely leaves a story incomplete, and 
in this particular instance, it affirms that Mrs. . 
Middleton was so grateful to the gallant Osmond, 
that she paid twenty guineas to procure his dis-- 
charge from the army, and afterwards married. 
him out of pure love and admiration. 


MRS. PARTINGTON ON LONGEVITY.. 


“T’ve always noticed,” said Mrs. Partington, 
ing her voice to the hey that adopt 
when they are disposed to be vhilosspbical or 
moral, “I’ve always noticed that every year 
added toa man’s life has a tendency to make 
him older, just as a man who goes on a jour-- 
ney finds, as he jogs on, that every milestone - 
him nearer to where he is going, and 
farther from where he started. I haven’t got the - 
exorbitance’ of feeling that. I had once, and I. 
don’t believe I shall ever have it again, if I live- 
to the age of Methuselah, which, heaven k 
I don’t want to. And, speaking of long life, i 
haven’t any desire to live than the 
remains in my body, if it isn’t more than 
I wouldn’t wish to be a centurion, and the 
idea of surviving one’s factories always gives 
me a di censoriousness. But what- 
ever is to be, will be, and there is no knowing 
how a thi 
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will take place till it turns out.”—- 
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BY ANNIE LINDA HATE, 


Look not to the shady present, 
Or the dark and cheerless past ; 

Seek not to disclose the future, 

That with mystery is o’ercast. 


Life has many little soPtows, 

we would otrtve bo bel; 
But to suffer is our mission, 

Time the benefits reveal. 


Summertime, in all its glory, 
Fades away in autumn’s gloom } 

Then the winter, dark and dreary, 
Points us only to the tomb. 


Hope and trust, in patient meekness, 
For the heaven thow fain wouldst gain ; 
Trusting that the past and present 
Are not, will not, be in vain. 


MAUD: 
— OR,— 


THE BRIDAL OF MALAHIDE. 


BY REV. WILLARD CHASE. 


TwELve miles from Dublin, on a creck of 
the Irish Sea, stands the village of Malahide, 
with its safe and commodious bay, now affording 
a fine settlement for the colony of hardy sailors 
who are engaged in deep-sea fishing, and for 
‘those who follow the less perilous employment 
of oyster dredging. The little cove promises 
~such protection to vessels, even of large tonnage, 
and the waters are so smooth and calm, even 
‘when the sea is most furiously agitated, that 


sat‘one time Malahide promised to become the 


principal seaport of Ireland. The corporation of 
Dublin was awakened to jealousy by the prefer- 


“ence shown to this snug and beautiful cove, 


sheltered as it is from the storms by the two 
islands.of Lambay and Ireland’s Eye, and a fine 
was straightway imposed upon the owner of the 
majestic castle which still rises in ee gran- 
deur above the sea. 

Sir Peter Talbot, the lord of the domain, had 
suffered vessels to shelter here, and even to dis- 
charge their cargoes; but as the king’s grants 
for that purpose were made to the city of Dublin 
alone,.a step was made to all intercourse with the 
harbor of Malahide, which could conduce to any 
interest to ‘its inhabitants ‘from that source. The 
lordship of Malahide was granted by Henry II. 
to the son of Sir Géoffrey Talbot, who held 
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Hereford Castle against King Stephen for the 
Empress Maud. The first Talbot, however, 
granted away a part of the estate, called Mallagh- 
hide-beg, to the Abbey of St. Mary’s in Dublin, 
In 1372, the Talbot then living was in Parlia- 
ment under the title of Lord Talbot de Mallagh- 
hide; and in 1475, Edward IV. created the ex- 
isting Lord Malahide high admiral of the seas, 
In the Irish rebellion, Thomas Talbot, the pro- 
prietor of the estate, was called an outlaw for 
participating in the events of that period—and 
later a lease was granted for seven years, to 
Myles Corbet, the regicide, who resided in the 
castle for some time. Malahide Castle is, there- 
fore, full of ancient associations. Its situation 
and appearance are grand and imposing; its ar- 
rangements spacious and comfortable, combining 
the advantages of much beauty of inside decora- 
tion, and of a noble prospect without. Near the 
castle there is a thick grove of chestnuts, and 
within their dark shade are the solitary ruins of 
an ancient church, It has long been perfectly 
roofless, and the sound of prayer has not arisen 
within its walls for long, long years. But in that 
silent and lonely temple, there stands above a 
tomb an altar bearing the effigy of a beautiful 
woman, whose costume is that of four centuries 
ago. Years—ages even, lapse and wane, and 
their events are lost in forgetfulness; but there 
stands the monument, and above it in bold relict 
is the image of her who once bore a great sor- 
row within her heart—the long-ago bride of 
Malahide. 

The young Lord of Galtrim was one of the 
most gallant men of his time. History records 
his many virtues, his unflinching courage, his 
obedience to duty however painful, his valor and 
skill in deeds of arms. His father was Baron of 
Galtrim, and the castle belonging to his family 
was in the near neighborhood of that of the 
Lords of Malahide, and commanded a view of 
the same picturesque scenery, ed by the 
romantic island of Lambay with the fine old for- 
tress, the ruins of which are now converted into 
a sporting lodge. The extent of this island is 
thirteen hundred and seventy-one acres. Almost 
from his boyhood, the youthful Lord of Galttim 
had wooed amidst this delightful scenery the 
beautiful maid of Killeen, 

Mand, the daughter of the Baron Plunkett of 
Killeen, was well worthy of the homage she ex- 
cited in young and brave hearts. With a step 
from which the heather scarcely bent, a figure 
light as a fairy, a sweet, yet intellectual fage,.on 
which smiles and tears in quick 
as the sounds of sorrow or gladness were heard, 


and eyes so soft and melting, yet eg brilliant in 
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their liquid light, that like the maid of Erin’s 
sinile, they might “light up the green isle,” where 
she and her lover so often strayed, it was no won- 
der that she was sought by many. Soon, how- 
ever, her marked preference for the young Lord 
of Galtrim effectually distanced all other com- 
petitors for her heart. And the youthful pair, 
blest by the approbation of their parents, and 
rich in their own love, abandoned themselves to 
that calm and peaceful love, whose course yet 
ran smooth, and over which no cloud seemed 
ever likely to hover. Beautiful summer days 
were those in which Maud and her lover sailed 
in his little boat across the picturesque bay of 
Malahide. 

It was the day before that appointed for their 
marriage, which was to take place in the venera- 
ble chapel adjoininggthe castle. Across the 
calm waters the little boat glided like a bird, its 
snowy sails glittering in the sun, almost motion- 
less, and their use supplied by the oars, whose 
cool drip was like the sound of music. They 
approached the island, when the sun rose higher, 
and landed upon the soft, green moss that grew 
down even to the water’s edge on one side, while 
on the other there was a shelving beach. Light- 
ly sprang the maiden on the velvet carpet that 
awaited her, and as Brian Galtrim stepped as 
lightly after, the little boat, its sails now furled, 
lay quietly on the waters that rippled softly 
about its gaily painted sides. To a sheltered 
spot where the sun’s rays could not penetrate, 
but where. they could still see the ocean, the lov- 
ers directed their steps. Here, on a rude seat 
which Brian had placed within the leafy shade, 
they sat and talked of the bright future of which 
to-morrow was the beginning. All seemed as 
bright before them as the blue sky of that sum- 
mer day. Never had Maud looked so lovely. 
Her flowing green silk robe might have proved 
sadly trying to any complexion less fair and 
beautiful than her own—but like everything else 
she wore, it became her well. Long sat the 
lovers, weaving bright dreams of happiness, and 
watching the scene around them. Before them 
lay the waters of the Irish Sea, studded with 
green islets. Above them the calm blue sky, and 
in mid air the broad, white wings of the sea-fowl, 
now floating downward to drink daintily from 
that broad basin, and then up and away in the 
blue fields of ether, like spirits in their flight to 
the upper world. Over their souls drooped the 
sweet influences of nature, and the youth and 
maiden could not tear themselves away from a 
scene so sweet until the dim haze of twilight 
gathered around it. Then the pale, silvery stars 
were eclipsed by the broad full moon, and be- 


neath the soft beams they were once more seated 
in the fairy bark and gliding homeward. Maud’s 
hands were full of the bright rich wreaths which 
they had been twining for the bridal—the long, 
pendant green bonghs mingled with blushing 
rose-buds, that to-morrow were to trail from the 
altar, and the tiny blossoms of the lily bells that 
were to adorn the bosom and hair of the young 
bride. 

O, who shall day what fond dreams may not 
visit the youthful hearts when they are so nearly 
joined in one! If there are ever hours when all © 
fear of coming trouble and sorrow lies extin- 
guished, it is when two souls are thus preparing 
to blend wholly together—when two lives are be- 
ginning to unite deeply and lovingly, never to 
be separated until the pale shadow come to part 
them. No chilling thought of that shadow, no 
ream of wrong, or blight, or sadness, troubled 
the calm current of swept Mand’ eve before the 
bridal. 

The morning rose fair and lovely as a poet’s 
(ream. The old chapel was literally covered 
with flowers from floor to ceiling ; and as the 
hridal party came through the sheltered avenue 
they crushed roses all along the fragrant path. 
Once Mand started and pressed closer to her 
lover’s side. He looked surprised. 

“ What—trembling at the last, darling?” he 
whispered, with a voice so tender that the tears 
sprang into Maud’s eyes. 

“ Nay, Brian, it was from a sound that came 
on the air. It disturbed my nerves for a mo- 
ment.” 

“ What was it, Mand ?” 

“I dare not tell you, lest you chide me for 
foolish fancies.” 

“No reserves between us now, you know. So 
Father Francis told you yesterday, ” answered 
Lrian, smiling to re-assure her. 

“ Well, then, I was startled by the sound of a 
child’s cry, and— Indeed I cannot tell you, 
Brian,” continued the girl, still trembling’ in 
every limb. 

“ You thought it was the Banshee—is not that 
the truth, sweet love ?” 

Maud bowed the assent her pale lips refused. 

“Believe me, it was a child’s cry. Look 
round, Maud. You will see that there are 
crowds of women with infants in their arms, 
come.to witness our entrance to the chapel. 
‘Think you all these little ones are quiet and 
amused, and that nq cry escapes them ?” 

His tone re-assured her, and her complexion 
regained its roses, as she saw on every hand the 
demonstrations of rejoicing for the coming bridal. 
The bells were ringing joyfully. The clear, 
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fresh breeze sang pleasantly along the sea-side, 
and ever and anon from the sheltered bowers, 
some old minstrels were striking their harp- 
strings to a glad marriage song. The girl dried 
her tears, and clasping Brian’s arm still closer, 
she entered the portal of the chapel. The sol- 
emn ceremony was over—the last word still 
echoing in the vaulted chapel, when a hurried 
step, so loud as to seem irreverent in that place, 
approached the altar. 

A man whom Brian recognized as one of his 
iollowers, came forward with a flushed spot upon 
his forehead and spoke to him aside. A momen- 
tary paleness overspread the face of the young 
baron, as he in his turn whispered to Father 
Francis, who drew the wondering bride into the 
chancel, and hastily dismissed the spectators of 
the ceremony. Foiled in their curiosity to see 
the bride as she walked forth, they still lingered ; 
tntt the tones of the priest, partly in authority, 
and partly by a sad, expostulatory appeal to their 
generosity, succeeded in clearing the church of 
all but himself and the wedded pair. Then, ia 
a few brief words which Brian could not bring 
himself to utter, the holy father explained to the 
poor, trembling Maud, that her husband was 
called away from the altar steps to suppress an 
insurrection. His followers had already banded 
during his brief absence from Galtrim, and were 
awaiting his command. One long, lingering 
kiss on forehead, cheek and lips—one clasp of 
his bride to his bursting heart, and Brian was 
gone! 

The day wore slowly away to the anxious 
bride. They who gathered around her told her 
tales of Brian’s courage and bravery, and assured 
her that wherever he went there was victory in 
his pathway. She listened as the maidens 
twined green wreaths for her hair and sang songs 
of brave and conquering chiefs —but in her 
eyes there was no light—in her heart no hope. 
And as the slow twilight came on, and a train 
approached with muffied drums and lances re- 
versed, bearing a shield upon their shoulders, it 
needed no yvoice to tell her what form lay there. 
Reverently the rude soldiers set down the pre- 
cious burden of their lord before her who had 
that day. become their. lady—and with eyes that 


she passed under the same tree beside which she 
had heard the low cry that startled her, she shud- 
dered visibly. 

The rites were over that followed so closely 
upon the marriage. Back to the home she had 
so lately left, the baron carried his heart-stricken 
child—she who was afterwards the burden of 
many a song, as “ maid, wife and widow, in one 
brief day.” All that sympathy and affection 
could suggest, was done to soothe the weary and 
sorrowful child, but the burden of grief lay too 
heavily. 

Two young sisters, laughing, blue-eyed fairies, 
sprang up into womanhood, while Maud was a 
mourner for her dead hero. She was only seven- 
teen when she wedded the Lord of Galtrim, and 
now she was twenty-seven. No fairer or purer 
tint visited her sisters’ faqgs than that which still 
dwelt on her own—but hers was growing more 
and more spiritual. She had never left Killeen 
since the day she had come back a widow; but 
now when her sisters would return from Malahide 
full of its glories of scenery, and would recount 
their sails to the dear island of Lambay, where 
her last day was spent with him—she was filled 
with an irrepressible desire to re-visit that spot— 
to sitonce more in that green bower, and look 
out upon the sea. Would not Brian’s spirit 
meet her in that solitude, and give her some visi- 
ble sign of recognition? And on a bright, 
glorious morning; when the sky wore its bluest 
tint, and the sea lay in its majestic repose, Maud 
was there again. She had expected to give way 
to uncontrollable anguish in this scene; but to 
her own surprise—almost to her dismay, she sat 
calmly looking on the same objects that arrested 
their attention on that day. It was as if Brian 
was again by her side to love, comfort and 


Were we writing a tale of romance, instead of 
sober truth, we should portray Maud as thus 
clinging wholly to the memory of her dead hero, 
and wearing out life in the unavailing regrets in- 
duced by her loss of him. .We are glad that it 
was not so, however it may destroy the pathos 
of the story, glad that there was consolation in 
store for a heart early stricken and long mourning. 

In one of these excursions which she made to 
Malahide, now no longer alone, but in company 
with her gay young sisters, the two light-hearted 
maidens insisted upon exploring the old castle. 
They had heard that the Lord Talbot was away 
on a foreign tour, and not thinking of meeting 
any one but the servants, they prevailed on Maud 
to accompany them. They were readily per- 
mitted to enter, and leave given them to visit all 
the rooms, save one, which was pointed out, and 
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“I weeping, Maud knelt by the silent image of her 
, beloved. Tearless and speechless she watched 
2 mn beside him until the shadows of mortality had 
darkened the beauty of that face. Then, and 
Pe) not till then, did she suffer herself to be. torn 
. i from him. Through the very pathway where 
aye ‘iy the bridal train had passed on the preceding 
* morning, the burial train came slowly on. As 
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, opposite the casqued and helmeted knight, and 
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then they were left to ramble at their own sweet 
will over the spacious halls and winding galleries. 
They ad gone as they supposed into every 
room, and were about to descend by a spiral 
staircase, When an open door showed them a 
jargér and grander apartment than they had yet 
seen. It was the famous oak parlor of Malahide, 
into which no other material enters, save the 
wood that its name describes. Floor, walls and 
ceiling are all of the most beautiful polished oak, 
and the two latter are divided into small com- 
partments, each panel being filled with a painting. 
A bust of some knight of Malahide stands upon 
a pedestal, and the statue of a warrior looks forth 
grim and terrible from the central wall. Stiff, 
high-backed chairs are arranged at regular dis- 
tances, and at the further end a harpsichord gives 
evidence of musical taste and skill in the Talbot 
household. The young sisters flew to the instru- 
ment and performed a gay duet upon its chords, 
while Maud threw herself into a large chair, 


drew a weary sigh. It was repeated at the open 
door near which she sat, and just then a shadow 
darkened the doorway. 

It was that of a noble-looking man, some- 
where on the verge of forty years, tall, pale and 
dignified. He wore his own long hair and 
pointed beard, which fell over a collar of exquis- 
ite workmanship. The black velvet tunic was 
fastened by a rich cord, and its slashed sleeves 
revealed others of the finest linen, closed at the 
wrist by diamond studs. Ashamed and confused, 
Maud sprang up to call her sisters away, but the 


stranger would not permit her. He announcedg) 


himself as Richard Talbot, Lord of Malahide, 
and welcomed her to the castle. She blushingly 
explained their mistake, and her sisters’ thought- 
less gaiecty, and entreated him to pardon and 
let them depart. 

“Not surely until I know who are my guests,” 
he answered, in a voice that thrilled through the 
very heart of the Lady Maud; for, whether it 
was fancy or not, it reminded her of the beloved 
now silent for years, but whose echo still lived in 
her memory. She told him in a few words, 
who they were and why they came, and Richard 
Talbot, with a courtesy that put her directly at 
her ease, begged permission to make an early 
call on the baron, her father, at Killeen. 

The next week was one of gaiety and delight 
to the two young sisters—each pretending to ap- 
propriate to herself the handsome Lord of Mala- 
hide. The succeeding one was that of his first 
visit, and from that time he came without re- 
straint, and was ever welcomed by the baron and 


his daughters, the bluff old baron was not long 
in discovering—which of them was not easily 
solved, The sprightly Eileen assured him that 
it was herself, and Eva gravely asserted that she 
had reasons for thinking her sister mistaken. 

The expected offer came at last in the dim 
hush of a twilight hour. But Eileen and Eva 
were both absent—and it was in the ear of the 
still beautiful widow that the tale of love was 
poured. 

Standing again at the very altar where her 
prospects had been so cruelly blasted, Maud read 
in Richard Talbot’s face the full assurance of 
his future love and protection, and, while she 
honored the memory of the dead no less, she 
planted anew her hopes in the living. Again she 
trod the rose-strewn path from the chapel, but 
this time she was upheld by a strong arm, close 
to a loving heart that cherished her through life, 
and perpetuated her living looks in the beautiful - 
statue still lying, after four centuries, unharmed 
and perfect in the chapel of Malahide. 


IODIZED FOOD. 

Dr. Boinet, a French physician, having ob- 
served that wens, cretinism, scrofula, etc., are 
very rare in those regions where iodine is abun- 
dantly diffused through the air, and that the en- 
ergy of the vital functions is in the direct ratio of 
the quantity of iodine existing in the animal 
economy, pro! to iodize bread, cakes, syrups, 
ete., by the introduction of such plants as contain 
iodine, for the cure of persons laboring under 
any of the above complaints, or who are predis- 
posed to them. All-kinds of sea w and 
cruciferous plants contain iodine, and this im- 
pregnation of food is obtainable also by using the 
water of iodized springs, or salts containing the 
same principle. Under these forms, the quanti- 
ty of iodine administered is so small as to im- 
part no peculiar taste to the food. After ten 
years’ experimenting with scrofulous children, 
the doctor is confident that such a diet will not 
only cure scrofula, but ulcerous habits, diseases 
of the skin, ophthalmia, caries of the bones, ete. 


CAFFRE VIRTUE. 

The ish call Satan black, the Hottentots, 
call him white. The Caffres themselves, though 
not generally black, admire that complexion ; 
there has been aman among them so fair that no 
e would mony Ua. One of the titles of the 

ula king is, “You that are black.” To be 
black, then, is to possess a physical virtue. Still 
more important bob to be corpulent. i a 
a si good ing and good breeding, f 
thantore, of i yon position ; besides, as a 
Caffre said to Mr. Shoster, in the event of a fam- 
ine a fat person might survive till the next season, 
while a lean one would surely die. A very 
obese noble was once condemned “=! to be- 
hurled from a ipice ; bein y nature, 
he broke no gow tary he been slim, 
his whole anatomy mustyhave been dislocated. — 
Reynolds. 
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FAREWELL. 


BY W. scoTT. 


There is a word whose solemn tone 
Comes o’er the spirit like 4 knell ; 
And sadder than the ocean’s moan, 
Is that low, trembling sound, “ farewell.” 


It flite across the heart’s green bowers, 
When roses bloom without a thorn ; 
And on its gay and fragrant flowers 
It leaves a blight—a waste forlorn. 


In this dark world we often hear 
That word, so like a passing bell ; 

And sunniest days of joy and cheer 
Are ever followed by farewell.” 


But on that loved and loving shore, 
Where death and sorrow cannot dwell, 
Fond, trusting hearts shall part no more, 
Nor breathe that tearful word, “‘ farewell.” 
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LIME-JUICING A TYRANT.* 


BY G. H. BASCOMB. 


We were coastwise bound, New Orleans being 
our destination, in the old ship—but, with the 
reader’s permission, I will omit names, for obvi- 
ous reasons. During the whole period of my 
oceanic career, I never met with so general an 
assortment of hard cases, as composed the crew 
of that ship, nor a set of as unmitigated ‘tyrants 
as were her commander and officers. From the 
hour we passed Boston Light, until we anchored 
on the Bar at the southwest pass of the Missis- 
sippi, our ship was one continued scene of con- 
tention, resulting quite frequently in a general 
hazing of all hands by the officers, at which time 
all suffered alike, innocent or guilty. 

Fortunately, all were not guilty of: insubor- 
dinate acts, a few being resolved to perform 
faithfully the duties assigned them, betraying no 
resistance to the authority of their officers, how- 


ment thereof with violence. 

Of this class of—cowards, as designated by the 
hard cases, we had four, to whose influence 
alone might be attributed our safe arrival at the: 
Bar without a mutiny, which had been inevitable, 


“*A term, 
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had all the foremast-men been moved by the 
same insubordinate spirit. Suffice it, we escaped 
the horrors such event would undoubtedly have 
entailed, when, being too deep laden to cross the 
Bar, we were obliged to lay two weeks awaiting 
a rise of water or higher tides, to carry us safely 
over. 

The ancient proverb, “Satan provides mis. 
chief for idle hands,” was verified in our caso to 
the letter, if we substitute minds for hands ; for 
during the whole period of our detention, our 
crew being freed from solitary labor, and kept 
working in gangs, were continually devising 
some method by which they might obtain satis- 
faction for the ill-treatment experienced on the 
passage. One proposed law, another a sound 
drubbing, a third injury to the ship, and a fourth 
something else—the utmost diversity of opinion 
prevailing—as the safest, surest and most advis- 
able method to be adopted. 

Amongst us, sharing our hard lot, but bearing 
all without a murmur, was a well-built, manly- 
looking youth, who though a private sailor, 80 
far as duty was concerned, was apparently the 
superior of every man on board in education, 
moral worth, refinement of feeling, or indeed 
any of those traits which tend to the formation 
of the man, or rather, nobleman. 

Such a man was Harry Edgar; and so con- 
scious of his superiority were our crew, that all 
made a point of consulting him—although the 
junior of all—regarding every measure pro- 
posed. He seldom offered an opinion on any 
point, but when he did, it exercised unbounded 
@nfiuence over his shipmates, who even while 
| moving, as it were, in obedience to his master- 
mind, applied to him, in common with his three 
compeers, the term “ coward.” 

“TI say, shipmates!” said he, as we mustered 
at supper in the forecastle, on the evening of the 
fourteenth day atanchor. “ You wish to avenge 
your wrongs on the officers, and particularly on 
Captain D——, whom you regard—perhaps 
justly—as the prime mover in the tyranny which 
characterized our recent passage. Why not 
lime-juice him ?”’ 

“ Eime-juice him ?” ejaculated a dozen of the 
party, simultaneously. 

“Ay, limejuice him!” responded Harry. 
* Think it can’t be done?” 

“How?” demanded several. 

| “Leave thatto me! Hitherto, I have steered 
my own course, avoiding as much 4s possible 
implication in your broils with the afterguards, 
yet suffering, in common with you, the punish- 
ment entailed by your offences. For this reason, 


I am willing to aid you in obtaining revenge, al- 
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ways providing you confine that revenge to the 
primary object of your displeasure. Now the 
safest and most effectual revenge you can obtain, 
is in the subjection of a certain person to the pri- 
yation and hard fare which he has imposed on 
us, which act will in no wise interfere with his 
owner’s interest, but which will be rather ad- 
vanced thereby, since men much more competent 


command ship than be, can be. readily | 


obtained,” 

“But can it be done?” was again demanded 
by several of the party. 

“Yes—as I have already told you. If you 
decide upon the measure I propose, you may 
rest its execution with me—at least the major 

m of the task, as Iam confident your aid 
will not be required until the latest moment.” 

The measure underwent but little discussion 
ere it was unanimously agreed on, when the mat- 
ter was dismissed for the present, all hands en- 
gaging in preparation for removal—it being 
generally believed we would pass the bar at high 
water in the morning, in event of which we 
should certainly be in New Orleans, and free 
from the ship, within thirty-six hours. We were 
not disappointed. Thirty-six hours later, the 
ship lay moored, head and stern, at Post 12, in 
the Third Municipality, and abandoned by the 
crew, who, despite the early hour, had unshipped 
their traps and shaped a course for the usual 
haunts of unemployed seamen. 

Harry being among the missing, when I was 
ready to leave the ship, I steered for the®ailor’s 
Home in Suzette Street, expecting to find ‘him 
there, having informed him I generally boarded 
there, and supposing the quiet reigning within its 
walls to be more in accordance with his wishes, 
than the hubbub and total disregard of all order, 
and in not a few instances, common refinement, 
which characterize the sailor boarding-houses of 
the Crescent City. 

I was mistaken. Harry had not arrived, nor 
did I see him again: that day, or the next, al- 
though I searched the city most diligently for 
him, replying to all demands by his late mess- 
mates concerning his locality, by the assurance 
of my profound ignorance on that head. 

“He can’t be a goin’ to play us false?” re- 
marked Dick Bruce—one of the hard-shells, who 
had reeled all the way from the Rue de Marigny 
to the Rue de Suzette, at a late hour on the af- 
ternoon of the third day. .‘‘ He ’peared—hic— 


to be a tip-top good feller, did Harry, an’ I’d 
—hice—de—hic, hic—pended my life on him. 
Hic—ye aint seen him, Ralph?” 

“No—nor I can’t think, for my life, what has 
become of him !” 
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“How much would you give to know, ship- 
mate?” demanded a person at my side (we were 
standing on the corner of Suzette and Levee 
Streets), in whom, on turging towards him, I 
failed to recoghize any one whom I had ever 
seen, although a moment previous I would havé 
sworn to the tone of his voice as being Harry 
Edgar’s. 

“ Half a month’s wages, if it’s an object to 


‘you to know, stranger!” said I, bestowing a 


keen regard upon my rather clean-shaven, well- 
dressed, and certainly gentlemanly interrogator. 

“ And how much might that be, my man?’ 
demanded he, assuming a serious phiz, his fea- 
tures being illumined by a smile at the moment 
they met my gaze. 

“ As much again as half,” replied I, saucily, 
turning away, satisfied I was addressing, or 
rather replying to the impertinent query of some 
curious landsman—a race whom I held in abhor- 
rence at that time, as the natural and avowed 
enemies of my amphibious tribe. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Well answered, I must say!” 
exclaimed the stranger—adding, as he laid a re- 
straining hand on my shoulder: “ But stay! 
Whither away so fast, Ralph? I hope you 
don’t intend to cut a shipmate’s acquaintance 
only because he has cut the blue jacket for a 
few days?” 

“A shipmate? You a shipmate of mine? I 
beg pardon, sir—but I can’t recognize your claim 
to that honor !” 

“ There, there, Ralph! don’t fall back on your 
dignity, I beg! Look again, and see if I don’t 
bear some slight resemblance to Harry Edgar!” 

“In voice, yes! But hang me, if you look 
likehim! You may know him, but—” 

“Taint the man! Ha, ha, ha!” interrupted 
the stranger—adding, to my companion: “And 
you, Dick—will you deny my identity with 
Harry Edgar—the man you’re all so anxious to 
see—as well as my sober friend Ralph, here ?”’ 

“ Fudge—hic—you ben’t Harry, no more’n 
I’m Mo—hic—ses !” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! more unbelievers! . But come 
to the ‘Home,’ Ralph, and I’ll convince you of 
my identity! And you, Dick—hurry down 
town and tell all the boys to meet me at the cor- 
ner of Hospital and Old Levee Streets, to-night, 
at ten.” 

“What for?” demanded Bruce, doubtingly. 

“ To lime-juice the skipper! And now be off 
with you, and see if yok can’t steer clear of a 
rum-shop long enough to perform the errand !”— 
adding; as Dick extended his huge grapplers: 
“Ah, you believe it now—do you? Well, hurry 
along, and pass the word for all hands to muster 
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atten. An English ship, short of hands, goes 
down the river ‘in the last tow to-night, and if you 
only play youreusis right, the skipper goes in 
her to England.” 

“Stave my dead-lights if you ben’t a trump, 
Harry! We thought you'd desarted the—hic— 
cause, darned if we didn’t! Come an’ take 
suthin’! O, ye wont? Well, let it alone, then 
—hic—I’ll have the more to take. I'll pipe all | 
hands when you say—hic—see if I ream Hic | 
—+so long to ye!” 

And Dick, happy in cusenieatibualdians 
their tyrant, reeled off to perform his mission, 
while Harry—whom I had also recognized by 
the degree of information he betrayed regarding 
the design of our late messmates—and I repaired 
to the Sailor’s Home, in the parlor of which he 
unfolded his plan for the accomplishment of his 
portion of the task, requesting me to accompany 
him to the St. Charles, where he stated I could 
witness the gradual progress of his scheme for the 
easy abduction of the skipper, and its final 
accomplishment. 

“ But how came you in such a rig as this ?” 
demanded I, half amazed at the evident change 
in my late messmate, and almost prepared to 
hear him avow himself “some pum’kins,” at 
least, if not a live lord, or some other sprig of 
English nobility—he having previously informed 
me that England was his native land. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Ralph! I don’t sail under 
false colors now. Supposing I should tell you I 
was master of that English ship, in which I pro- 
pose and purpose our recent commander shall be 
a second time initiated into the mysteries and 
miseries of forecastle life.” 

“If you did, ’twould not add to my surprise a 
' whit. I’m about prepared to believe you any- 
thing you profess, or equal to anything you 
undertake.” 


“ Well, believe it, then. 
night, and—” - 

“ And what 
before the mast in our ship ¢?” demanded I, inter- 
rupting him. 

“Do you recollect an English ship being cast 
away on Cohasset about a week prior to our 
sailing from Boston *” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I was a passenger in that ship, being 
detained in England by urgent business when 
my own ship was ready for sea. My mate 
brought my ship out to Boston, and believing I 
had ample time to reach there before he sailed 
south, J engaged a passage in the’ first ship 
bound out, which proved a dull sailer, and after 
& protracted passage, was cast away at the en- 


trance of the harbor. Having lost all but what 
I stood in, and arriving in Boston a week after 
my mate had sailed, I was left to choose between 
the alternatives of claiming pecuniary assistance 
from the consul of our government, or shipping 
before the mast for this port. I chose the latter, 
and here I am—ready to aid in carrying out the 
design of my late shipmates against our com- 
mon tyrant, over whom I hope to hold control 
for at least one month, when I’m much mistaken 
if he don’t learn to prize the luxury of an undis- 
turbed watch below.” 

I accompanied him to the St. Charles, where I 
underwent, with his aid, such a complete meta- 
morphosis, as rendered detection on the part of 
my late commander improbable, after which ha 
gave orders for the removal of his effects to the 
ship ; and having paid his hotel bill, he repaired 
to the rotunda, whither I accompanied him, and 
where he purposed to await the appearance of 
his designed victim. 

Captain D—— soon entered, and singling out 
my friend, approached him, addressing him as 
Captain Vernon, and demanding if his business 
was all settled. - 

“All! Permit me to introduce my friend— 
Mr. Rudderbrace. He’s an old salt, captain, 
though aping the landsman just now. You'll 
find him true blue, I assure you.” 

“Then I’m happy to make his acquaintance, 
Rudderbrace !” he added, turning to me. “ Your 
pardon, sir! but I have heard that name before, 
though®1 can’t recall the time and place, at 
present. Have we met before ?” 

“ Possibly,” rejoined I, briefly, with a slight 
change of tone, and returning his keen regard 
which he maintained during the brief pause 
which followed. At length, starting, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Ah, I have it! A mutinous scoundrel, 
whom I shipped in Boston last time, went by 
that name—in all probability a borrowed one.” 

I then turned away, relieved of all apprehen 
sion of discovery. 

“You had rather a mutinous set on the pas- 
sage out, Captain D——.,” rejoined my friend— 
adding: “I heard, to-day, you had more than 
a little trouble with them. Wouldn’t I like to 
have the taming of some ‘of them on the passage 
home? 0, by the way, had you a man named 
D—— on board ?”’ 

“My own name! 
myself.” 

“Strange! That name is on my shipping 
articles, and it’s owner is said to have come in 
your ship. But sailors will lie so, you can’t tell 
what to believe.” 


No, that is none but 
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“One of the cusses has borrowed it, intending 
to honor my name, doubtless out of pure regard 
for the good times he had with me. Just re- 
member me—will you, Vernon’—when you 
goss his track. I had some of the greatest 
scoundrels afloat, and he may be one of them.” 

“Be under no apprehension, Captain D——. 
If that man goes with me, he’ll meet with full as 
little mercy as he merits!” And my messmate 
favored me with a most expressive glance, add- 
ing: “But come! what say to a game of ten 
pins? Isha’n’t have a chance to roll another 
string for months to come.” 

“Ten pins be it! I'll roll you for a supper 
and the wine!” rejoined the intended victim, 
moving off towards the main entrance to the 
rotunda, accompanied by Harry Edgar, alias 
Captain Vernon, and followed by myself. 

Repairing to the St. Charles ten-pin alley, 
they commenced to play—or roll, rather—when a 
few fortunate ten-strikes decided the game in 
favor of D——, whereon we repaired to the res- 
taurant, and at seven P. M. sat down to a 
sumptuous supper, ordered by Vernon in pay- 
ment of his bet. 

It is needless to enter into a detail of the viands 
devoured, or the wine drank. Suffice it that 
Captain D—— was most liberal in the consump- 
tion of the latter, which quickly manifested a 
most brutalizing effect on him, bringing out in 
bold relief all the evil propensities of his brutal 
nature, and rendering him in the highest degree 

us. 

In this state he continued till half past nine, 
when a slight opiate administered in his last 
goblet of Vin-d’or, placed him entirely at our 
mercy. A coach was called, and the sleeper 
crammed into it, when Vernon gave the driver 
orders to stop at the corner of Hospital and Old 
Levee Streets, when taking our places in the 
hack, we were rapidly borne to the rendezvous 
where over a dozen of our late shipmates were 
awaiting us. 

The hack coming to a halt,I got out, and 
calling two or three of the party by name, in- 
formed them of our success, naming the ship, 
and the pier at which she lay, as the most proper 
spot in which to witness their triumph over their 
tyrant.. 

They instantly bore up for the place indicated, 
while I regained my seat in the hack, which was 
then driven rapidly off towards our destination, 
which we reached some time in advance of the 
crew, and bearing our insensible burthen to the 


thip, wo hastily divested the inebriate of his 
dlothing, which Captain Vernon placed in the 


steward’s charge; and replacing it with an old 


blue shirt, blue satinet pants, and a well-worn 
reefing-jacket, with an old Panama. hat and a 
pair of half-worn boots, we succeeded in trans- 
forming our worthy sot into quite a respectable 
candidate for forecastle honors. 

By this time our shipmates had arrived in a 
body, and were treated by me—Captain Vernon 
retiring from view—to a sight of their late 
tyrant, when, upon being assured that his present 
condition was the work of our late messmate, 
they raised a combined shout, making the deck 
resound with three cheers for Harry Edgar. 

In the midst of the cheering, some one touched 
me on the shoulder, when turning, I beheld 
Captain Vernon, who slipped a handful of coin 
in my hand, whispering : 

“ Distribute this among them and get them 
off. Tell them it’s their tyrant’s blood-money. 
Come into the cabin, before you go.” He then 
turned away, and making his way through the 
crowd, was lost to view. 

Calling my late shipmates around me, I pro- 
posed a drink on the head of the accomplish- 
ment of their revenge, to which they joy- 
fully acquiesced, when we repaired on shore and 
to the fire-proof coffee-house, corner of Rue 
d’Enghien and New Levee Streets, where, while 
they were imbibing, I examined and counted the 
money I had just received, and which I found 
to be sixty dollars in gold quarter-eagles. ; 

My shipmates received the gold with renewed 
acclamation, all joining in ordering another 
round, while I stole slyly from their presence, 
and hurrying to the ship, arrived just in time to 
effect a safe passage to the deck ere the last line 
was cast off, and the tow—consisting of four 
ships—got under weigh. 

I accompanied Captain Vernon to the bar, 
which he crossed the next morning, at eight 
o’clock, when‘the steamer dropping alongside, I 
took leave of him and leaped aboard, his last 
words to me being—“ Good-by, Ralph! Remem- 
ber me to our shipmates, and tell them whose 
hands their very kind friend Captain D—— 
is in!” 

I promised, and taking up a position near the 
steamer’s stern, watched the retreating-ship until 
the steamer had re-crossed the bar and ran some 
distance up the river, regretting nothing so much 
as that I had not shipped with Vernon, when I 
could have enjoyed, to the utmost, the amaze- 
ment, rage and chagrin which Captain D—— 
must have manifested, upon regaining his senses, 
and finding himself fairly shipped, and off to 
sea, a man before the mast. 


He that showeth merc diss he be spared, 
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MATCH-MAKING. 


CBAWFORD LAEB.. 


BY ARTHUR LIVERMORE MESERVE. 


[Away the mountains, some six miles from the Old 
Crawford House, is a beautiful sheet of water, which 
bears the name of Crawford Lake. A ai 


Away in the dim old forest, 
_ Midst the mountains stern and gray, 

Lies a sparkling, placid lakelet, 
Hidden from the light of day ; 

Hemlocks, with their drooping 
Shadows on its surface make : 

Or brightest of our crystal waters, 
Are the ones of Crawford Lake. 


Way, way down into the forest, 
Wandered we one summer hour, 
When the sun’s bright golden arrows 
Found their way into the bower. 
Long we wandered in the wildwood, 
Till the hour of evening breeze ; 

Then we saw the crystal waters 
Brightly sparkling midst the trees. 


Then our voices rang out loudly, 
That our weary way was o’er, 
And the echoes of the mountains 
Bade us welcome to its shore ; 
For from every wooded summit 
Elfin voices bade us rest, 

As the sun’s last golden arrows 
Sank into the distant west. 


Soon our camp-fire, brightly burning 
*Neath a mantle of darkest green, 
Shot its scarlet flaming lances 
_ High towards our velvet sheen ; 
Way wandered I into the forest, 
Till its sparkling, changing light 
Gleamed like the golden star of even 
In the diadem of night. 


Thus wandered I alone, alone, 
Until the hour of rest : 

Long after the pale young moon 
Had sank into the west. 

Then sought I our lowly cot, 
Where my tired comrades slept ; 

While the spirits of the waters 
Their midnight orgies kept. 


» 


MATC H-MAKING, 


BY WILLIAM O. BATOX. 


Man being“ half dust, half deity,” has suffi- 
cient of the divine in him to make him dissatis- 
fied with his mortal part. Therefore one half of 
him is a discontented beast, and marriage can- 
not be expected to alter his nature—it rather 
doubles him, making his joys twice as great, and 
his trouble ditto. (An average estimate.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Joiner had made a fair to mid. 
dling marriage—which of course means that they 
were not altogether satisfied. They had nothing 
in particular to complain of, but everything ig 
general. They neither hated nor loved each 
other—they hadn’t the elements. Instead of 
love, however, they had one strong pro 
to bind them together—match-making ! 

Not happy themselves, they had a curiosity to 
see how others would like the marriage state, and 
took a pride in having a finger in the pie them. 
selves. 

“ Our cake is dough, Sally,” said Mr. Job 
Joiner, with philosophy. “Let us see how we 
can bake for others.” 

This agreeable employment was their bond of 
union, and they were the cause of many fees to 
the parson. In the course of their successful 
match-making experience, they at one time at- 
tempted what anybody else would have deemed 
an impossibility—the union of a certain oli 
bachelor with an old maid—Valentine Vipper 
with Tabitha Tangle. 

‘(All the marriages we have occasioned have not 
been happy ones, Sally, and I suppose we haye 
many sins to answer for; but I would like to get 
that stiff old bachelor, Valentine Vipper into the 
noose, to seé what kind of a husband he would 
make.” 

“Tabitha Tangle would be just the one for 
him,” suggested Mrs. Joiner, never at a loss in 
these cases. 

“A great idea!” said her husband. “ That 
would be the most wonderful job we ever did. 
How happy I should be to make Vipper happy.” 

“ Or miserable,” said Mrs. Joiner, thinking of 
the equal chance, and her own lot. “ After all, 
I don’t think marriage is a natural state. In 
heaven there is ‘néither marrying nor giving in 


ws Matches are made in heaven,’ Sally.” 

“ Ours wasn’t,” said Mrs. Joiner, snappishly. 

“If not, then it shows a heavenly nature in 
us to wish others connubial felicity, though we 
can’t enjoy it. No dog-in-the-manger about me.” 

“No,” replied his wife, with a dismal chuckle, 
“ You are more like the dog that lost his tail in 
the trap—want others to follow the fashion.” 

“Enough said on that head,” replied Job; 
“You have spoken for yourself and me too. 
Now, if you will throw your net over Tabiths 
Tangle, I’ll bait my hooks for Vipper, and we'll 
see if we can’t make a rattling among the dry 
bones.” 

In pursuance of this laudable attempt to make 
two fellow-creatures less lonesome, Mrs. Joiner 
had an interview with Miss Tangle, and sounded 
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MATCH-MAKING. 


fer on the vital point. Miss Tangle was a 
stout dress-maker of forty, and looked as though 
she could cut and baste for forty years more. 

“Do you make your own dresses, Tabby?” 
aid Mrs. Joiner, with an admiring smile. 

Alwaye—why ?” 

“T was thinking how nice you would look in 
your bridal dress.” 

“Many’s the bridal dress I’ve made,” said 
Miss Tangle, evasively, “and no fault found.” 

“J dare say, and I hope you'll be making your 
own soon. I suppose your cap is set.” 

“J wouldn’t set my cap for the best man that 
ever deceived a woman,” said Tabitha. 

“[know you must be a very judicious per- 
son,” said Mrs. Joiner, insinuatingly, “or you 
would have accepted some of the offers you have 
iad long ago.” 

“That's just it,” said the spinster, proudly. 
“[haven’t seen the man yet, that could make 
afool of me.” 

“But I should think you’d want to marry and 
retire now,” said Mrs. Joiner. - 

“IT do feel lonesome sometimes,”’ said Tabitha, 
with a maidenly sigh, “but then—my freedom, 
you know.” 

“Thave had great experience, being a married 
woman, as of course you know,” returned Mrs. 
Joiner, seriously ; “and it isn’t every woman I 
would advise to marry, nor every man that’s fit 
tobe a husband—but I only wish you could see 
Mr. Valentine Vipper—a nice single gentleman 
~I only wish you could.” 

“How much is he wuth ?” asked Tabitha. 

“QO, he’s well off enough, of course, or I 
wouldn’t speak of him. But money isn’t the 
main thing, you know.” 

“No indeed,” replied Miss Tangle, “ a conge- 
nial sperrit is the fust objeck. Is he old ?” 

“Not mucha good steady age—about forty- 
five, I should think. A good deal older than 
you, to be sure, but then, one wants somebody to 
look up to.”’ 

“I like a tall man,” said Tabitha, inquiringly. 

“He is about six feet, two,” declared Mrs. 
Joiner 


iss Tangle laid aside her work, “I never 
intend to marry, but I should like to just have a 
look at him,” said she, as if she were speaking of 
giraffe. And it was agreed that a meeting 
thould be had at Joiner’s house on the following 
evening. 

“It's all nonsense, my boy,” said Vipper to 
Joiner, who had laid siege to his ossified heart 
and found him full of rocky objections. “I’m 
0 old a bird to be caught by chaff. I’ve fought 
the battle of life alone for forty-five years, and I 


don’t want any women to bother me in my old 
age. All women are either scolds or flirts, and 
generally both. I’ve been a bachelor too long.” 

“Just so,” said Joiner; “you ought to get 
married, and have children to take care of you 
when you are old and gouty, and rheumatic. A 
wife and children are great comforts—only mar- 
ry the right person.” 

“'There’s the difficulty,” responded Vipper, 
with a cynical laugh. “ Easy enough to get into 
the hospital—not so easy to get out. No, no, 
I’ve had my own way too long to make any- 
thing like an agreeable husband. I know my 
own imperfections, Joiner, and yes, I candidly 
admit that the trouble would be, not that it would 
be hard to find a woman that would please me, 
but hard to find a woman whom I could please. 
I’ve got my set ways and peculiarities, same as 
all old bachelors.” 

“T’ve got him!” thought Joiner. ‘“ He’s diffi- 
dent about himself. Afraid of being refused. 
Now if my wife works her card right with Tabby, 
we’ll make one of these two very shortly.” 

“You are too modest, Valentine,” insisted 
Joiner. “There is a lady of my acquaintance 
who would make you a good wife, and think 
more favorably of you a vast deal than you do 
of yourself.” 

“What is she, 2 widow—or is she old as 
Methuselah ?” 

“Neither. You shall see her, and judge for 
yourself.” She’s a prize, sir, a dressmaker.” 

“ A prize dressmaker ?” 

“A prize, and a dressmaker. You wouldn’t 
object to that ?” 

“No; but if she’s a prize, she’ll be too par- 
ticular. Now do you suppose she’d allow me to 
chew, smoke my pipe and take a glass of wine ~ 
occasionally, or something hot and stronger, semi- 
occasionally to keep the northeast wind out, keep 
my dog and cat, wear my old clothes when I 
wanted to, and go out alone without telling 
where, and have my meat roasted and coffee 
made just as I like?” 


“Of course she would!” exclaimed Joiner, 
enthusiastically. ‘“She’s just the woman that 
would do that thing.” 

“ Bring her along then,” replied Vipper; care- 
lessly, “‘ and we’ll talk and see how we like each 
other. But mind you don’t tell her what for.’ 

Husband and wife at meeting compared ac- 


counts, and had the first hearty laugh since their 
marriage. 
“ This will be the most wonderful match that 
ever was made!” said the overjoyed Job. 
“Equal to the taking of two Sebastopols,” 
said Sally, 
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The eventful evening came. Vipper was 
commonly a sensible man, but on this occasion 
he both felt and looked like a fool. Dr. Johnson 
thought a dramatic author must look gay, and 
wore a red waistcoat. Vipper thought a gallant» 
must look spruce, and so donned a huge scarlet 
eravat, pink vest and sky-blue swallow-tail with 
pumps and striped stockings. Miss Tangle, not 
sure but a great turn was coming in her affairs, 
dashed out in a great flounced orange-colored 
dress, with monstrous roses in her hair, and a 
muslin cape that might have covered a small 
chaise, and everything else to correspond. ‘ 
The Joiners, all smiles, introduced the incom- 
parable twain with great ceremony. Each started 
at the appearance of the other. 
“My goodness!” exclaimed Vipper, aside to 


“ Eh—what do you think of her?” whispered 
Joiner. 

“She looks so much like a school-girl I used 
to play with!” 

“ My gracious !” said Miss Tangle, in evident 
astonishment, aside to Mrs. Joiner. 

“ Didn’t I tell you you would like his lobks ?”’ 
whispered the overjoyed Mrs. Joiner. “ He’s as 
good as he looks. We'll leave you alone togeth- 
er in a minute.” 

Husband and wife soon left the room on some 
flimsy pretext, and when out of hearing laughed 
loud and long. 

“ O, what alooking couple! Ho, ho!” 

“They looked frightened when we were go- 
ing,” said Mrs. Joiner. “Only think, ninety-five 
years and no experience.” 

- “Don’t you believe it. They’ve been looking 
round enough, I’ll wager, and I shouldn’t be 


* surprised if they made a bargain before we 


get back. Don’t let’s be in a hurry. Folks must 
have time to court.” 
The unmarried but marriageable pair, thus left 
to themselves, felt more than usually awkward. 
“ He is very tall,” thought Miss Tangle. 
“Nothing withered up about her,” thought 


“He dresses very gay,” thought Tabitha. 
“Sign of a cheerful disposition perhaps.” 
“She looks good-natured,” thought Vipper. 
“ Roses in her hair, though she seems more like 
a sun-fiower herself. I must say something, I 
suppose." Ahem—ma’am—Miss Tangle,—do 
you—have you attended the opera this season ?” 

“No, I thank you—I mean—that is—I never 
do. I’m not fond of music.” 

“Ah, indeed?’ said Vipper, admiringly. 
“You are quite an original in that respect. I 
like originality and I hate crowds.” 


“ So do I,” chimed in Miss Tangle. “TI can’; 
bear to be squeezed.” 

“ Modesty, Miss Tangle, I have always cop. 
sidered the brightest ornament of the female 
sex. I have always respected those women 
the most who keep their distanee. Beg pardon, 
I don’t mean that, I mean reserved women.” 

“You are a man of excellent judgment, so 
far as I have observed,” said Miss Tangle, ins 
stately tone. “1 have always made it a rule, a 
far as myself was concerned, to keep myself in 
a state of reservation.” 

“You have kept yourself in a high state of 
preservation, ma’am,” replied Vipper, meaning 
to be complimentary in a graceful way—“ any. 
body can see that.” ‘ 

This was a very unfortunate remark for our 
bachelor friend. The compliment was miscon 
strued. Miss Tangle involuntarily felt of her 
false hair, and other artificial appliances, and 
then rose ina rage. She had hated the appear 
ance of Valentine Vipper when she first looked 
at him, and she now considered him impudent s 
well as ill-looking. 

“ Preservation !” she repeated, very spitefully. 
“What do you mean by that, you sky-blue 
spindle-shanks, you? I guess 1’m in as goods 
state of preservation—real, nat’ral preservation, 
too—as you are, you sarcastic, dissipated old 
bachelor !” 

“Why, ma’am—” 

“Don’t you call me a ma’am—I’m a mise!" 

“ Why, miss,” said the astounded Vipper, tir 
ing to his height of six feet two, and feeling rather 
indignant; “I intended no reflection upon you, 
and you shouldn’t reflect upon® the color of my 
costume, nor the length of my—excuse meif I 
say legs.” 

“O, you vulgar creature !—I’m insulted—I 
wont stay in the house another minute!’ And 
so saying, the fierce-tempered maiden flounced 
out of the room and out of the house, in a high 
state of abomination. 

“There’s a row down stairs,” said Joiner to 
his wife, as he heard Miss Tangle’s voice and 
the doors she banged after her. And they quick- 
ly descended to the parlor, where they found 
Vipper with his hat on, surveying himself excit- 
edly in the glass. 

“ No, no, Joiner,” he said, relating what hed 
occurred, “I shall die single. I told yous. 
Heaven never intended to double me. No blame 
to youyou meant well enough. But where on 
earth did you rake up that horrid tiger-lily !” 

Mr. Valentine Vipper went home, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Joiner went to bed. It was the last mateh 


making they ever attempted. 
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THE SILVER WEDDING. 


MY JENNY. 


BY A. ©. WINTER, 


Her soul peeps out through eyes of blue, 
Her breath is sweet as morning dew, 
Her hair is rich in its golden hue. 


Her form is lithe as the aspen bough, 
And calm content sits on her brow— 
For we have breathed the marriage vow. 


“Ab, Jenny, ever thus I'll pray, 
Our life may be as & summer's day, 
And our years glide soft like a dream away. 


+ > 


THE SILVER WEDDING. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Mrs. Tnrirry’s proposition to her husband 
to celebrate their silver wedding, met with his 
decided approbation. There was no need of her 
prefacing why she desired it to be a stylish affair, 
for John Thrifty had heard her narrate for more 
than the hundredth time how much he was in- 
debted to her shrewd management for his large 
property, but there was no use in evading it. In 
this instance she felt in duty bound to recall that 
if it had not been for that lot of land she inherited 
in Clayville, which was sold so advantageously for 
building lots, and her marriage portion, which ac- 
cumulated by a judicious investment instead of 
putting it all into furniture, and her thrift and econ- 
omy in bringing up the children, and the many 
times that her good judgment had kept him out 
of pitfalls. 

“Yes, John, you have reason to bless your 
good luck that we have been continued together 
twenty-five years, and are now blessed with 
five living children and a handsome property 
Now,” she continued, “I don’t want to slight 
some people that began life with us and have 
come out poorly, and yet I scarcely know how to 
manage about inviting and excluding guests. 
But these silver weddings are not so select as 
other parties. You remember Mr. and Mrs. 
White’s celebration took in some very ordinary 
looking people, but they remarked to me, that 
they were those who began life together, and she 
would not be thought aristocratic in, such an 
event. Do, John, take your pencil and run over 
& few of our guests.” Mr. Thrifty did so. 
“ There’s Gershom Tibbs,” pursued Mrs. Thrif- 
ty, “who married Sally Nims. We must invite 
them, although their position is different from 
ours. But Gershom is a whole-souled fellow— 


the worst enemy to himself—but he would be- 
have well on such an occasion. Bless me, I 
recollect when they had as fair a prospect as you 
and I, Mr. Thrifty, of success, but popularity 
and politics was the ruin of him. Office-seeking 
made him poor—always pledged to his party, 
and forever attending conventions and leaving his 
family to take care of themselves—yet, husband, 
for his wife’s sake, I shall invite them. And 
Captain Mazy is now in port—you know he’s 
fine-looking, and if he don’t broach any of his 
sea-yarns, will be quite agreeable. I dare say Mrs. 
Mazy will wear that splendid dress, Arabella says 
her father brought from Paris. The side-widths 
they say, are a bed of roses. Put them down on 
the list. Next is Judge Laws—he will give an 
air to any party. Dear me, I hope they will 
accept. They have not called on me for a year. 
But Mrs. Laws says her husband has such a press 
of business he scarcely takes time to eat his regu- 
lar meals. They do say he stands very high as 
a judge. He always was a shrewd boy—time 
was when I suppose I might— but I do not re- 
gret it, for I have in you, John, a husband twice 
as attentive as he would have made.” 

Mr. Thrifty stroked the long hair on his chin, 
and smiled. 

“Squire Smalley and wife—add them. By 
the way, do you know how much they sold that 
stone ledge for? I am told Mrs. Smalley had 
half the property all made over to her. I think 
that’s wise in case anything occurs whereby cred- 
itors have claims. Iam always glad this house 
was made over to me,” 

Mr. Thrifty pulled his whiskers. * 

“About Hiram Green and his wife, what do 
yousay? They were married the same week 
we were, but have had so many ups and downs, 
I really am at a loss to tell how they do stand 
now. Didn’t you say Hiram was a bookkeeper 
in a good firm at a fair salary ?” 

“Yes, wife, but he was suspected of some dis- 
honesty, and I rather think he does not appear 
in public.” 

“How glad I am to knowit. I would not 
have such a disgraceful rogue invited for the 
world. Cross their names. Jacob Stout and 
wife—they wont appear ill anywhere. But I do 
trust Jacob wont talk about copper stocks. The 
last evening I met him he held two men by the 
button-hole more than an hour, telling over 
geological researches his son had made, and 
what a strata of copper was imbedded in this and 
that mine. I thought it terribly tedious. I hope, 
husband, you will never invest a dime in such 
changeable stuff. This ‘ upward tendency ’ they 
tell about, is half moonshine, uttered by the 
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crafty ones, just on the brink of selling out. No, 
Mr. Thrifty, never get caught by the bears or 
bulls in the market.” — 

(John Thrifty was chosen Director of the Owl 
Creek Copper Mining Company, only the eve- 
ning previous.) 

“ Fairfield, the broker, our financial agent— 
put him down. Let me tell you in confidence, 
husband, I think he has some thought of marry- 
ing our Sue. She will be lucky, if she catches 
him. People say he’s worth half a million, and 
Sue I always said, was born to good luck.” 

John Thrifty patted his mustache. 

“On the whole,” continued Mrs. Thrifty, “I 
think our party will be no mean affair. I sup- 
pose old Mr. Blunt that married us must be in- 
vited. I do hope he wont allude to our beginning. 
It would be just like him to go back to the time 
when you, John, pegged shoes, and I took in 
sewing. And then he will tell us how by God’s 
blessing we have come along, just as if I hadn’t 
done my part, and then he will add his trust that 
in our abundance we have not forgotten the poor 
and needy. Perhaps, John, it would be well to 
put a twenty-dollar gold-piece in his hand.” 

Mrs. Thrifty had some thoughts in her mind 
she did not then communicate. Very probably 
her mind ran upon the choice presents that 
would be sent from invited guests, for she pur- 
chased a very unique marble-top table and set it 
in one corner of her drawing-room, without a 
solitary thing upon it. 

The guests at a silver wedding, however select- 
ly chosen, if they have lived in conjugal life long 
enough to celebrate a similar event, generally 
show the ravages of time rather conspicuously. 
The charms that art perfects are so unlike natural 
ones, that sometimes the attempt to cheat our 
common futher out of his due, only makes the 
effort more visible. Mrs. Thrifty did not marry 
early, and she was now past sixty, while her 
husband was some eight years her senior. T'wen- 
ty-five years ago, they were a lank, lean couple, 
—now, they were corpulent with some dropsical 
tendencies, but the disuse of Scotch ale and some 
very celebrated brands that did not keep long 
enough in the wine-cellar to become cobwebbed, 
would have reduced them in size, yet, like many 
other good people, they accounted stimulants 
necessary to keep up invigoration. I am insinu- 
ating nothing about habits, nor do I mean to do 
so. We only mean to say that the delicate tint 
of sky-blue which became Mrs. Bhrifty when a 
bride, would not do so now—that there were 
lines in her forehead, and a crows-foot under each 
eye, and her new set of ivory had given another 
expression of countenance, which robbed it of its 


native amiability—her lips were compressed and 
her cheeks looked expanded. Her dressmaker 
decided on silver-gray as best suited to adorn her 
person, the charm of which might be heightened 
by gay-colored trimmings. Everybody may 
have observed, that with natural decay, to study 
what is most becoming to complexion and figure, 
is quite an art, which often accounts for the dis- 
cernible difference that the same number of years 
makes in people Whom we meet. A wWortan may 
be pardoned, therefore, for an anxiety to ascer- 
tain in what she looks bestwhile a man in 
black broadcloth, ' well fitted by his tailor, well 
treated by his hair-dresser, and skilfully managed 
by his dentist and French boot-maker, need give 
himself no further concern. 

Full half the number that began their married 
life with Mr. and Mrs. Thrifty were not to be 
reached by any invitation to their silver wedding, 
The grave had closed over many, change of 
place to secure a fortune had been the fate of 
others. Many were wrecked, others were invalid 
in person and purse, eo that when this couple 
counted over their blessings, no wonder a song 
of thanksgiving burst from their very souls, 
Five olive plants blooming in health and gaiety 
surrounded their table, and better than all, three 
of them had pledged themselves to “ love, honor 
and obey” those who were accounted worthy of 
the gifts they sought. Mrs. Thrifty’s recommen- 
dation of her daughters used to be, that they 
had given them all a “superfine education.” 
By that, the good woman meant that they were 
at home as well in the kitchen as in the parlor, 
would make good wives, good mothers, good 
nurses in sickness and cheerful companions in 
health. And they grew up not ashamed of their 
parents, but affectionate and dutiful in filial 


regards. 


And the new sewing-machine went click, click, 
click. Mrs Thrifty was not outspoken — she 
wisely judged silence to be a more faithful coun- 
sellor than open speech, and thus her friends could 
never calculate upon her plans. Curiosity was 
on tiptoe to ascertain why such preparations pre- 
ceded a wedding that was simply a commemora- 
tion of one twenty-five years ago. But it was 
baffled in searthing. Mrs. Thrifty remarked to 
all the inguisitive gentry, that “in large families 
the autumn was always a busy season.” John 
Thrifty had a tremendous horror of communi- 


cating his plans to others. During their whole . 


married life he had endeavored to entreat his 
wife to keep her own secrets. Now the good 
woman disliked to offend her husband, and yet 
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she was so desirous of hinting a thing that could 
be understood, and yet to qualify it so as not to 
express it, that she did once say to one of her 
intimate friends, that “if their family were re- 
duced in size this fall, she might have an oppor- 
tunity to be more social with her neighbors, and 
that after the silver wedding there would be 
enough to talk about.” Putting it together the 
said friend drew the inference that at the wedding 
would be some surprisals. The story flew, and 
everybody, halt, lame and blind, accepted the in- 
vitation to whom it was tendered. People who 
had not breathed the air by moonlight for years, 
wended their way to John Thrifty’s lighted 
mansion. It was indeed a surprisal to many. 
The two daughters who were engaged to gentle- 
men whose homes were in the far West, were 
now united in “the silken ties of wedlock,” as 
the old clergyman expressed it, and the aston- 
ishment and merriment gave a satisfactory result 
to all parties. Old Mr. Blunt the minister, how- 
ever, did remind Mrs. Thrifty of their beginning 
life in a very humble way, and added, “ by the 
smiles of a good Providence you have attained 
to such a competency as to be able to remember 
others still struggling with adverse fortune and 
untoward events. May you always remember 
what the affluent sometimes forget—that you 
were once poor, and while it takes a great deal to 
satisfy the rich, the poor are made happy by a 
very limited amount of present comforts.” 

And the banquet was prepared with great 
taste, and the skill of the caterer had anticipated 
every luxury. Wit and sentiment enlivened the 
hours, and the merry dance was heard in the hall. 
Bat the closing scene far out-weighed the former 
part. In their invitations the young ladies by 
permission of their parents, added to their list all 
the unfortunate in the neighborhood, who twenty- 
five years ago began life with cheerful hope, but 
had found ita hard trial~and in an ante-room 
the two young brides were dispensing most ap- 
propriate gifts to each, according to his or her 
need. It was to me the most practical exhibi- 
tion of benevolent Christian hearts I had ever 
witnessed. And they were no mean offerings. 
Old Mr. Blaney walked off with a new pair of 
improved crutches, and his wife with a warm, 
comfortable cloak. Another received the timely 
gift of a flannel dressing-gown, to cover her 
theumatic limbs, and in all abont twenty-five 
were made the recipients of bounty most wisely 
bestowed. I looked upon the silver plate which 
from many guests had been sent in to cover the 
marble-top table, and it glittered with the elabor- 
ate work of the artist’s skill, but the distribution 
of those coats and garments in the ante-room, 
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gave token that a crown of more than earthly 
splendor awaited the fair donors who had so 
cheerfully taken from their own resources to add 
a blessing with their farewell. That silver wed- 
ding will be long remembered. 


DR. PLUMER ON POETIZING. 


Rev. Dr. Plumer recently delivered an address 
at the opening of a female seminary at Wheeling, 
Virginia, in which he made the subjoined, among 
other sensible remarks. They deserve the con- 
sideration of a very considerable portion of the 
poetizers whose effusions are forwarded to news- 

per editors, especially the closing sentence. 
Turning to the ofthe seminary, Dr. 
Plumer said: “TI hope, sir, you will not teach 
poetry here—I mean what some people call the 
science of composing poetry. If it will come 
from some of these youths, let it come, but don’t 
force it. I feel about the writing of poetry like the 
Methodist preacher who was giving a charge toa 
class meeting about some regulations. When in 
the midst of his charge, one old lady let slip a 
shout. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘brethren and sisters, 
since the subject of shouting has come up, I’ll 
give my views on the subject. ° Never shout from 
a sense of duty. If you feel that you can’t hold 
in, why then shout, but never otherwise.” I 
hope, then, that no one will ever write 
from a sense of duty. Poetry is despicable, un- 
less it is first class. Poor poetry is about the 
meanest of all mean things. As the Latin sat- 
irist has said, ‘ Neither ous nor men can en- 
dure it.’” 


WOMAN. 

Some poetically inclined individual delivers 
himself of the following: “A pretty woman is 
one of the institutions of the country, an angel 
of glory.’ She makes the sunshine, blue sky, 
4th of ‘Jialy, and happiness, wherever she goes. 
Her pach is one of delicious roses, perfume and 
beauty. She is a sweet m, written in rare 
curls, choice calico, and principles. Men stand 
up before her as so many admiration points, to 
melt into cream and butter. Her words float 
around the ear like music, birds of paradise, or 
the chimes of Sabbath bells. Without her, soci- 
ety would lose its truest attraction, the church its 
fittest reliance, and young men the very best of 
comforts and company. Her influence is gener- 
ally to restrain the vicious, strengthen the weak, 
raise the lowly, flannel shirt the heathen, and en- 
courage the faint-hearted. Wherever you find 
the virtuous woman, you also find pleasant fire- 
sides, bouquets, clean clothes, order, good living, 
gentle hearts, ‘piety, music, light, and model in- 
stitutions generally. She is the flower of hn- 
manity, a very Venus in dimity, and her 
inspiration is the breath of heaven.” 


+ > 


There is a kind of men who may be classed 
under the name of bustlers, whose business keeps 
them in Lay org motion, yet whose motion 
always eludes their business—who are always to do 
what they never do—who cannot stand still, be- 
cause they are wanted in another place—and who . 
are wanted in many places, because-they can stay 
in none. 
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JESSIE THE ROSE OF RIVERDALE. 


BY EFFINGHAM TOWNSEND HYATT. 


The summer has flown, 
And all alone 
Within the heated gloom 
Of a hot-house bed, 
With a drooping head, 
+ Does a lovely flower bloom. 
The pale pure cheek 
Does sweetly speak, 
When words and vows would fail; 
How the flower does sigh 
For the agure sky 
And the breezes of Riverdale. 


As hopes depart 
From the broken heart 
In the winter of life’s distress, 
So the cold frost king, 
With his frozen wing, 
Has lit on the moss-green crest} 
But a simple flower 
From a garden bower 
Escaped from his horrid jail, 
To bloom en the sward 
Of nature’s god, 
In the fields of Riverdale. 


Sweet flower, once more 
_ On the Hudson’s shore 
The birds are singing for thee: 
In the shady grove, 
In the haunts of love, 
In the boughs of the old pine tree! 
For there ’s not a flower 
In beauty’s bower, 
With its perfume on the gale, 
Whose petals fair 
Can e’en compare 
With the rose of Riverdale. 
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MY TWO LOVERS, 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“ ALonre—utterly alone in this great, wide, 
eruel world—you, so young, so fair, so innocent, 
and yet shrinking away from the shelter of a 
heart that would spill its last drop of blood to 
serve you! ©, Hester, Hester! In this terrible 
hour of your bereavement and sore need, give 
me the right hitherto denied, to be to you in 
every sense a protector and a friend. As God 
hears me, I will love and cherish you till I die!” 

T answered by laying my hand tremblingly in 
the outstretched one of Paul Winter, without 
daring to lift my glance for a single instant to his 
face. The quick, passionate clasping of his 
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fingers over mine as he drew me to his heart, 


thanked me better than words could have done, 
I felt the quick, strong beating of the heart to 
which he held me, felt my cheeks kindling into 
fire with the blushes which replied to his burning 
kisses, and yet the thrill thatran along my Veins, 
heating my blood and quickening the slow throb 
of my pulses, was very near akin to a shudder, 
I knew as well as I know now, that the inmost 
feeling of my soul was less like love than loathing, 
It was a strange place for a betrothal. I stood 
by the corpse of my dead mother—my heart 
well-nigh broken with the wild, sharp agony of 
orphanhood. The hands whose tender guidance 
I had never missed before in all my life, were 
folded like a white cross before my eyes. ‘The 
lips whose last faint kiss still thrilled against my 
forehead—whose dying prayer for my welfare 
yet lingered like sorrowful music in my ears, 
were cold as clay, and as silent. The soft, blue 
eyes that had been my earthly heaven, were 
closely shut, never more to look upon me in pity 
or in love. The sleet of a stormy December 
evening beat drearily against the windows. ()ut 
side I could hear the restless tramp of the crowd 
upon the city pavements—within, there was no 
sound save thé rapid breathing of my companion 
as he folded me closer and closer in his arms, 
and the loud, cowardly threbbing of my own 
heart as I shrank from his caresses. Thero was 
no light in the room save the pallid glimmer of 
the street lamps through the windows, yet, that 
even was sufficient to show me the outline of 
Paul Winter’s tall figure and swarthy face, and 
light up for me the cold, white features lying so 
still and ghastly among the dusky shadows. 
‘May God in heaven bless you for this, my 
beautiful Hester—my darling—my wife !” 

I could not have staggered from a blow more 
fearfully than from that last impassioned word. 
Till then, I scarcely realized what I had prom- 
ised him. With a sudden, frantic, struggling 
exy, I broke from his arms and threw myself 
dovvn on my knees by the bedside. The stony 
calmness that had been upon me ever sinte my 
mother’s death, that dreary morning gave way, 
as I coniprehended almost for the first time the 
terrible magnitude of my loss, the awful loneli- 
ness of my* situation. Tears—the first I had 
shed—rushe d hotly to my eyes. With the vehe- 
mence born xf uncontrollable anguish, I caught 
the folded han ds apart, and pressed them madly 
to my hot lips, calling on God to take me to 
my mother. T).\¢ snowy whiteness and coldness 
of those lifeless fi, "gers sent an icy shiver through 
my frame as I gc orched them with the heat of 
my delirious kisses, The silence of that deso 
late death-chamber, the gleam of feeble light 
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stealing in.from the noisy street, and 
the straight, shrouded body and placid face of 
the dead—the soft touch of Paul Winter’s hand 
upon my drooped head, seemed a triple mockery 
to the agony of that supplication. 

“ Hush, child—you rave! These wild words 
are wicked, blasphemous. I have been thought- 
Jess to let you remain here so long. Come, I 
will accompany you to the door of your chamber, 
and then send up the women who have come to 
watch.” And with womanly tenderness Paul 
Winter stroked my hair back from my forehead, 
and stooping, tried to lift me from the attitude of 
abandoned grief into which I had thrown myself. 

“No, no,” I answered, almost fiercely pushing 
him away—“it is only a few days at the most 
that I can have even this pitiful semblance of my 
mother left to me. Would you rob me of a 
moment of that precious time? Yesterday this 
cold clay held a soul that loved me. Because of 
that sainted spirit, forever lost to me, no hired 
menial shall keep watch over the dear tenement 
of dust that enshrined it. Go—leave me. This 
ismy place until—until—” I broke down with 
apassionate sob. 

“But you will make yourself sick, darling. 
This uncontrolled grief will kill you.” 

“ And if it does ?” 

“If it does, Hester!’ he repeated after me, 
drawing me up in spite of myself into the shelter 
of hisarms. “If it does! Do you know what 
youare saying? Do you know that if I lose 
you, I lose my last hope of happiness on earth, 
or peace in heaven? Conscious as you must be 
that Ilove you, worship you, with all the strength 
and passion of my nature, and remembering the 
silent but sacred pledge which hut a few moments 
ago thrilled évery nerve in my being with in- 
tensest rapture, can you still wound me with 
such cruel words? Is it possible for a love like 
mine to waken no respense? Can it consume 
my heart to ashes, dnd never melt the ice from 
yours? ©, Hester, dear, dear, Hester !—here in 
this holy solemnity of death, I swear to care for 
you as tenderly as it is possible for man to care 
lorwoman. In return give me this one little 
poof of your confidence—dare I add, your love. 
Give up this wild whim of yours—if not for 
yourown sake, for mine. Let me take you to 
yourroom. See, I willcarry you all the way,” 
le added, half-playfully, lifting me up as lightly 
% though I had been a babe, and drawing my 
wet face down upon his with 
motion. 

But strange as it may seem, the burning words 
«fmy lover fell like so many ice-drops into 
my heart, A shiver, as of fear, crept over me 
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when I freed myself from his embrace, and turned 
resolutely again to the bedside. I think he must 
have understood how instinctively I revolted 
from him, for he drew back sadly a few paces, 
and folding his arms, said pleadingly : 

“ At least, if you will stay, let me keep you 
company. No, no, you must not, shall not deny 
me this,” he added, as I attempted to speak. “I 
claim it as a right born of that greater one which 
you have given me. My presence shall not annoy 
you. I will not speak or move unless you bid 
me. Iwill hold my very breath if it disturbs 
you. Only let me stay with you—only let me’ 
feel that I breathe the same air that your presence 
has sweetened—that my heart is growing better 
and happier for keeping time with the pure 
pulses of yours.” 

No one could have resisted the tender pathos 
of his voice and manner—the vqice so musically 
sad, the manner so reverent, so humble, and yet 
so unconsciously proud. As much as I should 
have preferred to be alone with my great sorrow, 
I could not find it in my heart to refuse his wish. 
And so all that long, dark night we sat there to- 
gether silent and voiceless, with the sleet beating 
at the windows, the glimmer of the lamps out- 


‘side, and the crimson glow of the fire that Paul 


had kindled in the grate, alone lighting the 
gloom. Paul sat at my feet holding my hands 
in the close clasp of his, occasionally lifting them 
silently to his lips, or pressing them hard against 
his heart, as if to show me how rapidly it was 
heating there in the darkness. 

It was a strange, solemn watch which we held 
together by the dead that stormy December night. 
Not a word was interchanged between us. There 
was no sound save that of the rain against the 
panes, and the fall of Paul’s slippered feet, as he 
glided across the carpet now and then to replen- 
ish the smouldering fire. Colder than ice was 
the heart within me. Colder than ice—not more 
with sorrow for the dead, than for the wordless 
promise from which my whole soul revolted. I 
had pledged myself to Paul Winter, when every 
tendril of my heart clung to the image of another 
—-pledged myself, knowing that I did not and 
could not love the dark man who plead with me 
so passionately. Hidden in my bosom, rising 
and falling with every throb of my heart, was a 
locket, holding a braided lock of short, fair hair, 
and the picture of a frank, boyish face. I re- 
membered—O, with what painful distinctness— 
all the pictured countenance had been to me for 
so many years—all the tender prayers I had 
breathed to Heaven for the dear wanderer whose 
hand had clasped that little remembrancer about 
my neck—all the weary, patient waiting, all the 
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tender, unwavering trust, all the bitter fear so 
resolutely battled against, and yet so reluctantly 
yielded to at last. 

I was scarcely more than a child, when Alfred 
Warner kissed the tears from my dark eyes at 
parting, and promised—while his own manlier 
ones grew misty with tenderness—that when he 
-had conquered fame and fortune, he would come 
hack to me and lay them at my feet, as the poor- 
est offering of a heart that idolized me. Only 
sixteen summers had ripened the roses in my 
girlish cheeks, and he was but three years my 
senior, yet all the strength and earnestness of a 
}roud woman’s nature was in the affection I gave 
my boyish lover. For eight years I had kept 
ltis memory in my heart of hearts as the holiest 
hope of my existence, and in all that time no 
word came across the ocean that separated us, to 
assure me that J was remembered. Changes, 
many and sad, had come tome. My father had 
ilied a bankrupt—and I, who had been a petted 
child of luxury, the darling of a rich man’s 
home, went out into the world to struggle for my 
bread—to earn by unremitting toil the scanty 
pittance that should keep myself and invalid 
mother from starvation. The beautiful country 
home was exchanged for a couple of stived-up 
rooms in the hot, crowded, noisy city, and there 
my twenty-fourth birthday found me, a pale, sad 
woman, weary and old-looking before my time. 

I do not recollect how my acquaintance with 
Paul Winter commenced. I only know that for 
months before my mother’s death, he had fol- 
lowed me about like my shadow, pouring his 
vehement protestations of friendship into my ear, 
begging me to leave the toilsome, wearing life 
that was killing me, and share with him the 
wealth that was worse than useless to him with- 
out my love. All the coldness with which I 
tried to quench and stifle his passion, but fanned 
it to a fiercer blaze, until at last the power I ac- 
quired over him seemed a mystery even to my- 
self. To all others he was arrogant, haughty, 
exacting—with me, always gentle, tender, docile 
asachild. I have seen his swart cheek flush 
crimson at my lightest word, though that word 
was spoken to another. I have heard his heart 
beat fast gnd loudly though I but passed him on 
the stairs, or glanced up at him carelessly trom 
my sewing. For me the haughty mouth always 
relaxed into a smile of inexpressible sweetness ; 
for me the dark eyes always softened, the manly 
veice grew tender and gentle as a woman’s. 
From my first acquaintance with him I had re- 
garded him with an unaccountable dislike ; but 
who wonders that at last the strange, intuitive 
fecling of aversion died out, and a womanly 
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pity took its place? Who blames me, that stand. 
ing by the corpse of my only earthly friend, look- 
ing forward into the future that stretched out so 
desolate and loveless before me,—believing with 
a despair only kept from utterance by the restraint 
of my great pride, that Alfred Warner had for. 
gotten me and my patient love—moved to a mo- 
mentary impulse of tenderness by Paul Winter’s 
eloquent pleading, that I placed my hand in his 
as a seal to the holiest vow that is ever registered 
in heaven to the name of woman? Perhaps, 
had I married him, my heart in time might have 
banished the pale ghost of memory that haunted 
it, and given birth to a passion as idolatrous as 
his own. God only knows. There have been 
stranger things. 

But that night as he crouched at my feet, so 
quiet, so silently tender, so much my* slave—as 
I noted the burning light of his dark eyes, the 
white gleam of his teeth beneath his moustached 
lip, the outline of his proud, handsome face up- 
lifted to mine, I could think of nothing but that 
I had charmed a leopard to my feet—a worship- 
per as beautiful as he was dangerous. Three 
days afterward my mother was buried. 


“ Hester—Hester Etherby—is this you ? Have 
I indeed found you at last?’—or is this only 
a pale ghost of the little girl whose memory has 
been for years the holiest treasure of my heart ?” 

I felt a breath on my cheek, a touch on my 
arm, and paused in my languid promenade down 
Washington Street, the cowardly blood retreating 
backward to my heart, as that rich, musical voice 
fell on my ear. I should have known it any- 
where. Eight years before I had breathed a 
farewell that well nigh broke my heart. I glanced 
up, passing my hands involuntarily across my 
eyes, to assure myself that I was not dreaming. 

A tall man, fair-haired and blue-eyed, with the 
bronze of travel on his cheeks, had paused direct- 
ly before me. My pulses Stood still with the 
great shock of bewilderment and surprise. I 
was not—could not be mistaken. The deep blue 
of those questioning eyes, the soft, golden-brown 
of the waving hair, the frank, beautiful smile 
about the mobile mouth, could belong to but one 
person on all the earth. 

“ Alfred Warner !” 

I gasped the words out convulsively through 
my faltering lips. It was a name that for months 
1 had not dared to speak or even mention in my 
prayers, and its utterance almost strangled me. 

“ Thank’ God, it is you, and my weary search 
has not been in vain.” 

There was something in the fervently spoken 
words that broke like a flash of light imto my 
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soul, and warmed back into sudden life the dead 
hope buried there—something that told me I had 
not been forgotten—that the heart of Alfred 
Warner was as true to me as mine had been to 
him. He drew my gloved hand quietly through 
hisarm as he spoke, and together we walked 
slowly down the street. As we went along, he 
told me all that I most wished to know—of his 
long absence and persevering labor in foreign 
lands—absence and labor brightened only, he 
said, by the remembrance of the pure heart wait- 
ing for his return beyond the sea. He told me 
too’ of his terrible disappointment, when he 
reached his home, and found the fine old family 
mansion. of the Etherbys in the hands of stran- 
gers. No one could give him any reliable infor- 
mation as to my whereabouts, and sick at heart 
he had commenced a search which had been un- 
availing till that day. 

His words fell like balm into my sore heart, 
and when F gave him a sketch of the last six 
years of my life—the desperate wrestling with 
want, the still more bitter struggle with despair, 
—when I told him of my precious mother’s 
death, I knew by the quiet, soothing magnetism 
of his unspoken sympathy, by the pity that shone 
from his tearful eyes and softened his grave face, 


and more than all, by the quick way his hand 
sought mine, and the indescribable gentleness of 


his voicé, as he said: ‘ God be praised that I 
have found you at last!”—that his love was to 
bethe shield, the blessing and the comfort of 
my future. 

“Mr. Winter is waiting for you in the parlor, 
Miss Etherby,” said a servant, as I pulled off my 
bonnet in the hall that afternoon after my return. 

A cry of pain burst from my lips, so sharp and 
sudden, that Alfred Warner turned a startled, in- 
quiring glance upon my face. It was the first 
time in alf that blessed afternoon that a thought 
of Paul Winter had crossed my mind. In my 
great happiness I had forgotten my betrothal— 
forgotten that in one little, transient week my 
hateful marriage was to. be consummated. I 
preceded Alfred to the parlor with unsteady 
steps. How could I tell him of my engagement ? 

“And so you have come at last, my precious 
little truant! The half hour I have waited for 
you has seemed an eternity.” The low, musical 
voice was Paul Winter’s, and without heeding 
the presence of my companion, he sprang eager- 
ly forward, and putting both arms about me, 
kissed my flushed cheeks tenderly. 

“Don’t, don’t,” I said, huskily, pushing him 
away. “ Public exhibitions of gallantry are not 
to my taste,” I added, coldly, as I turned to in- 
troduce him to Alfred. 
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Something in the latter’s countenance shocked 

and startled me. He stood fixedly regarding 

Paul—his face whiter than marble, a nervous 

tremor about his pallid mouth, a steel-like glitter 

in his blue eyes. The veins in his forehead and 
neck were knotted and swollen, till they stood 
out like rigid, purple cords. His hands worked 
convulsively, as though the thought of murder 
had magnetized them. There was scorn, passion,’ 
fierce, bitter, undying hatred in that glance, and 

Ishuddered as I watched it. Paul felt its mag- 

netism and looked up. The next moment, with 

a faint moan of terror he cowered back and put 

his hands over his face, while I shrank away, 

faint with the instinctive knowledge that some- 

thing awful was about to happen. There was a 

moment’s ominous silence, like the fearful lull 

which precedes a tempest, and then with a ery 
like that of an enraged panther, Alfred Warner 
sprang forward and caught Paul by the throat. 

“ Coward !—villain !—devil!” were the words 
that came hissed in a passionate whisper from his 
white lips. ‘Defend yourself, or, by the God 
above us this moment is your last !” 

O, the unutterable horror of the next few min- 
utes, as fascinated by the terrible sight, I watched 
those strong men wrestling, panting in each oth- 
er’s arms—the wretched, sickening sensation that 
came over me when Alfred Warner fell down at 
his victor’s feet, the red blood pouring from his 
breast over the carpet. 

I did not stir or cry aloud in my mighty terror 
—did not faint, or even shudder, but stood like 
one stupefied, as Paul came forward, his great, 
dark eyes dilated with a wild look of anguish. 

“T have killed him,” he said, pointing to the 
motionless body with a shiver, “but God knows 
it was in self-defence. I have been a bad man 
in my day, Hester, but your love might have 
saved me. Loving you, a fiend would become 
in time an angel. Heaven has taken away my 
only chance for salvation, for.I cannot ask you 
now to give your happiness into my hands— 
these hands stained with the blood of a fellow- 
creature. Idid not deserve you—but, O, God 
pity me, ‘it is very hard to give you up—very 
hard to feel the one influence that was purifying 
my life snatched away, now when it had so 
grown into my heart.” 

His voice died out in a hoarse, pitiful murmur, 
and I heard his heart heave with passionate sobs. 
At that moment, moved by his mighty sorrow 
and remorse, touched by the unutterable, tender 
mournfulness that struggled through his tones, I 
had well nigh said : 

“ Take me, Paul. In spite of sin and shame, 
I will keep the promise I have made. Take me, 
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THE DESTROYER. 


‘and whatever of truth and purity and strength 
there is in my heart, shall go to redeem yours.” 

But one glance at that straight, still figure on 
the carpet froze the words upon my tongue. He 
looked into my face searchingly} wistfully, as if 
half comprehending the unspoken language that 
trembled on my lips, and then with a despairing 
sigh, that was almost a wail, caught me passion- 
* ately to his heart, and covered my face with kisses. 

“ May God in heaven bless and keep you for- 
ever, Hester. Forgive and pity me, and do not 
forget that I loved you as man never loved wo- 
nan before,” he said, as he released me. The 
next moment I was alone. 4 

Reader, for five years I have been the wife of 
Alfred Warner, for Paul Winter, after all, was 
not his murderer. He lived to call me the dear- 
est of all earthly names, and to explain the ter- 
rible scene which came near costing him his life. 
Years before, there had fallen a blight upon his 
home—the shadow of a sister’s shame. I was 
but a child then, and years had obliterated all 
remembrance of the tragedy from my mind. 
But like a forgotten dream it ali came back to 
™y memory ashe told me—the grief of the 
gray-haired parents, the fierce oath of vengeance 
that made Alfred a man in his boyhood, the pic- 
ture of the dead girl in her coffin, with her baby on 
her bosom. Paul Winter was the seducer of poor 
Nelly Warner. Knowing this, I thank God daily 
for the miracle of interposition that saved me from 
being his wife. I could have married a murderer 
sooner than a betrayer of innocence and woman- 


ly trust. The stain of blood is white beside that 


fouler one. And yet, I never recall my last in- 
terview with Paul Winter, his pgnitence and 
tears, the anguish that darkened his great, im- 
ploring eyes, the passionate blessing sobbed out 
over me as he fled from my presence—but my 
heart swells to Heaven with prayerful pity, and I 
ask God to guide and lead him. back to peace of 
heart and purity of life, wherever he may be. 


AN OLD MAN’S ADVICE. 


The Rev. Daniel Waldo, late Chaplain to 
Congress, says: “ Tamnow an old man. Ihave 
seen nearly a century. Do you want to know 
how to grow old slowly and happily? Let me 
tell you. Always eat slowly—masticate well. 
Go to your food, tb your rest, to your occupations 
smiling. a good nature and a soft temper 
everywhere. Never give way toanger. Culti- 
vate a good memory, and to do this you must 
always be communicative ; repeat what you have 
read ; talk about it. Dr. Johnson’s great mem- 
‘ory was owing to his icativeness. You 
young men, who are just leaving college, let me 
advise you to choose a profession in which you 
can exercise your talent the best, and at the same 
‘time be honest.” . 


THE DESTROYER, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Old Father Death, at the break of day, 
Arose and hied to the earth ; 
“0, never, he sang, ‘shall they break my sway, 
These earthlings frail, but know alway 
That I doomed them at their birth! 


‘*T will not come when my brother, Night, 
Has shrouded them with his wing ; 


But I'll strike them down when the skies are bright, 


When their fickle hearts are gay and light, 
And their pride allows no king! 


“Tl seek them not whef the hand of Fate 
Hath darkened their little lives ; 
But ever when Mirth holds the revel late, 
When old god Bacchus within doth wait, 
When Riot and Revelry guard the gate, 
And day with the night-time strives. 


“Q, thus shall they feel my chilling power— 
These children of men,” quoth he;* 
“ And never shall bloom a fragrant flower, 
And never shall come a golden hour, 
But there will I also be. 
“* The fairest things of the earth are mine, 
Though I hold them in mortmain ; 
Whatever is sweet, whatever is fine, 
The ripest fruit and the reddest wine, 
From either pole to the burning line, 
I count it all as gain!” 


Forever thus is the dark one’s song: 
Unchanged is its dreary tone; 

Yet I hear it not o’er the hills prolong 

With utterance never so harsh and strong, 
For I sing a song of my own. 


dark-robed Azruel,” thus I sing, 
“'Thou hast made grim Sorrow my guest! 
The beauty of earth, just blossoming, 
Thou hast dared to o’ershadow with thy wing, 
And tear it away from my breast! 


‘* "Pwas a flower that grows but once in the soil 
Of a loving human heart; 
But what mattered that’?—’tis thine to spoil, 
To blight, to wither, to baffle and foil 
Each hope which of me is part! 


“Thy mantle floats‘over hill and vale, 
But it will not rest on me; 
From the right and left I hear the wail 
Of stricken hearts—the same sad tale, 
And still from thy shafts I’m free! 


“Q, tarry a moment, graybeard Death : 
Pause but for an instant here! 
Breathe on me once with thy frigid breath!” 
“Not yet, O mortal,” the graybeard saith, 
strike where I hold in fear!”’ 


Like heavy weights are his words on the breast, 
Whose anguish I may not tell ; 

And I strive in vain to think it best, 

That cold, grim Sorrow is now the guest 

Where the beauty of earth did dwell. 


. 
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THE LADY OF ROSENEATH., 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Epwarp, my son, you had better ring for 
lights. It is time they were here.” 

The speaker was a fair English woman—paler 
and thinner than her country-women generally 
are—whose mourning attire proclaimed her 
widowhood. Her features were noble; her 
countenance wore a subdued, gentle expression ; 
and so graceful, almost girlish her slight figure, 
she seemed still youthful—more like an elder 
sister than mother to the tall, slender boy who 
stood at her side with his arm thrown caressingly 
around her waist, while the two gazed from the 
long drawing-room window in the gathering twi- 
light across the terraces and lawn to the broad 
avenue winding up from the highway through 
the oaks of Roseneath. ’ 

“Yes, mother.” And Edward Dunmore 
turned to lay his h&nd on the bell-pull, then 
came back to his mother’s side again. 

Lady Amy Dunmore had been two years 
widowed. Roseneath, fair and broad, like many 
another old English domain, had descended with 
its title to her eldest son, Jasper, now living in 
London the gay life of a spendthrift nobleman, 
leader of his set, and man of fashion ; while the 
boy Edward, of scarce twenty summers, quiet 
and thoughtful, seemingly wedded to his books 
and his mother’s society, heired but a few hun- 
dred pounds of his father’s fortune. But, hap- 
py in his mother’s affection, his books, and the 
thoughts of a time in the future when he should 
win by a profession some quiet country curacy, 
where his mother might come and live with him, 
leaving Roseneath Hall to its gay young master, 
time flew speedily to the lad; nor thoughts of 
houses or lands disturbed his peace. 

It had been rather lonely there at Roseneath 
since the death of the old lord—the unvarying 
monotony of Lady Amy’s widowed life moving 
on in its quiet flow; but now there promised a 
new addition to their limited household in the 
person of her whose advent they awaited that 
still twilight hour. 

A week previous, a letter, enclosed in a brief 
missive from “John Singleton, Solicitor, Tem- 
ple’s Inn, London,” to the effect that “ upon the 
sudden demise of your ladyship’s friend, Mrs. 
Harlow, I deem it proper to immediately forward 
this letter, found among her papers,” was placed 
in Lady Dunmore’s hands as she sat at dinner 
with her son. She opened it and read in his 
presence : 


“ My rrrewp Amy,—lIt is years since I 
have written you, and yet in this hour I bethink 
of none whose face beams out so kindly from the 
ne as yours. Almost deserted by former 

iends, and but a wreck of the once giddy girl 
who incurred the lasting coldness of her family 
by her marriage, and fast nearing the grave 
wherein I shall soon rest, in this hour I turn to 
the dear friend of my youth. Amy, I have 
reached England only to die. It is now but a 
year since I left India, where my husband and all: 
my children, save one, fell victims to a fatal epi- 
demic. Harrie only was spared—my youngest, 
just blooming into her seventeenth summer—and 
she will soon be motherless. My old friend, 
John Singleton, a lawyer here, advised me to 


! 
friendless, save this kind man—unless my appeal 
to the heart of my old friend be not in vain. I 
have heard that you, too, are widowed—my 
heart bleeds for you there—I remember, too, the 
fair girl you had just buried when I was last in 
England. Why may not my child fill, in a 
measure, that rent in your soul—or at least per- 
form for you the kind ‘offices which an adopted 
daughter could? Or, if that be asking too much, 
will you not give her some humbler station under 
your roof? for it is hard to leave her bereft of 
womanly care or counsel. She will not be 
wholly portionless, for a small annuity which fell 


from a maiden aunt to myself will be settled 


upon her. For the sake of our early friendship, 
think kindly of the last request of 
Harriet Hartow.” 


“ And this is the end of the once gay and 
beautiful girl whom I knew in my youth so well, 
and whom, despite her faults, I loved so dearly,” 
sighed Lady Dunmore, folding the letter. “ Poor 
Harriet! I fear she was none too happy in her ° 
married life, and her friends’ auguries against 
Colonel Harlow were not altogether unfounded ; 
though certainly they have proved themselves 
hard and unrelenting in the extreme, and I can 
hardly condemn the spirit which prompted her 
to refuse application for their favor to her child, 
whom I shall feel it my duty to receive into my 
house. Edward, my son, please write what I 
shall dictate.” 

And forthwith a letter was written, and sent to 
“John Singleton, Solicitor, Temple’s Inn, 
London,” signifying Lady Dunmore’s acceptance 
of her dying friend’s trust, specifying the day on 
which she would like to reeeive Miss Harrie 
Harlow at Roseneath. 

“ Poor Harriet |” sighed the lady, continuing 
her soliloquy after Edward had despatched the 
letter for posting. “Young, gay and beautifal 
when last we met, and now so quiet in the last 
resting-place we all must seek—the grave! Her 
life has been a series of privations and vicissi- 
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tudes—a soldier’s wife’s lot is never an easy one. 
When Colonel Harlow’s regiment was ordered 
abroad, Harriet, true to the love which prompted 
her elopement, followed him and shared his 
fortunes. All her children were born on Indian 
soil, and all are buried there save one. Her life 
seems thrown away, wrecked ; for if report can 
in a measure be trusted, Colonel Harlow was not 
the man to make a woman happy. Ah, well! 
she is at rest now; and, ‘ after life’s fitful fever,’ 
what matters it who have loved, joyed, or suf- 
fered? But pardon me, my son, I should not 
induce sad thoughts in the heart of the young 
and hopeful. We must endeavor to render this 
a happy, cheerful home for the orphan, who, 
perhaps, her turn, may shed a cheery influence 
over this lonely house.” ’ 

And now, in the fast falling twilight of the 
appointed day, Lady Dunmore and her son stood 
at the drawing-room ‘window of Roseneath, 
awaiting Harrie Harlow’s coming. 


“ Hark, is not that the roll of carriage wheels ? 
They have come ; will you go and receive them, 
my son ?”’ said Lady Amy, as presently a travel- 
ling carriage came slowly up the avenue ; and in 
another moment she received from the hand of 
Edward a slight figure in a travelling wrapper, 
which he, in turn, had helped to alight from the 
vehicle, while John Singleton, the solicitor, fol- 
lowed them up the broad stone steps and across 
the old wainscotted hall into Roseneath drawing- 
room. 

After the customary greetings were over, and 
the staid, bald-headed old lawyer had ensconced 
- himself in the comfortable arm-chair by the grate 
where burned a fire which the chilliness of the 
evening rendered grateful, and their young guest 
had divested herself of her travelling gear, Ed- 
ward Dunmore found leisure to contemplate 
from his seat by the window the young lady thus 
installed in his mother’s family, and who was to 
stand henceforth in the intimate relation of an 
adopted sister to himself. 

Harrie Harlow had been born in India, and 
Edward Dunmore’s imagination had involunta- 
ily conjured the likeness of a tall, stately girl, 
with oriental eyes, clouds of raven hair, and 
imperious beauty ; but instead, he saw only a 
slight, violet-eyed English girl, with careless, 
golden hair, cheeks fresh as haycinths, and the 
archest glances in the world escaping from the 
covert of her long, silken-fringed eyelids as she 
looked over opposite upon the bald-headed old 
lawyer who already was settling himself in a 
state that betokened a profound nap in the vicin- 
age of the comfortable fire. 


“We certainly shall be friends,” was the 
mental resolve of the youth as he dismissed his 
visions of dark, imperious beauty into thin air; 
and when, a half hour after, his mother and the 
solicitor grew sociable over the fragrant bever- 
age from the massive silver tea-urn, and the duty 
of entertaining the lovely young stranger de- 
volved to himself, looking upon her animated 
face, and listening to her description of Indian 
life, he caught himself speculating on thoughts of 
the very pleasant addition Miss Harlow would 
be likely to prove to the hitherto lonely hall. 

To look upon Harrie Harlow, with her low 
brow half hidden by the luxuriance of her golden 
hair—her finely arched throat of dazzling white- 
ness and polish, set off by her. mourning attire, 


her hands of exquisite sculpture, and her face of 
exquisite beauty—one would have said inly that 
her physical organization rivalled her mental; 
but when she spoke, in a voice whose sweetness 
might have been caught from the bulbul of her 
own native clime, and in the prettiest way im- 
aginable related her charming gossip, one could 
but become entranced and forget the matter in the 
manner of her converse. 

And when, that night, the respectable lawyer 
having duly refreshed himself and been shown to 
his room, where, under ancient canopied bed- 
curtains he might sleep so soundly that no dream 
of the defunct Lord of Roseneath, or ghostly 
visitant whom the servants averred haunted the 
long gallery, marred his slumber—and the trio 
lingered beside the drawing-room fire, where the 
kind-hearted Lady Amy put her arm about the 
girl in a motherly way, saying, “ Harriet, you 
must endeavor to find happiness in your new 
home ; for your mother’s sake, who was to mea 
very dear friend, I feel my heart opening toward 
you,” and the girl lifted her violet eyes and 
murmured grateful words to the lady, then laid 
her white hand in Edward’s, saying in dulcet 
tones, “ And you? why do you not tell me I am 
no intruder here ?”’—then the youth could only 
blush like a very school boy, stammering in @ 
confused sort of way the warm welcome that, 
certainly had slept in his heart, if it had not 
rushed to his tongue. 

A little gleam lit up the young beauty’s violet 
eyes for a moment, for what woman, young or 
old, feels her power and glories not in the same! 
But in another moment, with down-dropping lids, 
she breathed regrets and fears of intrusion under 
that roof. 

“Nay, my child, dismiss such thoughts,” said 
Lady Amy, with a warm kiss; while Edward, 
with all his mother’s simplicity and guilelessness 
—a guilelessness that failed to read the scheming 
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art of a girl of seventeen, who already had begun 
to “dream dreams and see visions” under Rose- 
neath roof—added ingenuously, with heightened 
color : 

“ And if you are fond of books, Miss Harlow, 
it will afford me much pleasure to spend with 
you a portion of the mornings in the library ?” 

“O,thank you, Mr. Dunmore, thank you! 
But pray why not call me Harrie? ‘ Miss Har- 
low’ is so formal, and every one called me 


Harrie—poor mama’s name!” And she shaded 
her eyes with her white hands in the most touch- 


' ing, childish way conceivable. 


“Certainly, my dear, we will both call you 
Harrie,” said Lady Dunmore kindly, stroking 
her head caressingly, “you are not to be treated 
asa stranger here. I have two children now to 
cheer my solitude and lonely days.” And she 
tenderly drew the girl to her bosom, laying her 
other thin, pale hand on her son’s shoulder, while 
Edward: quickly transferred it to his lips. 

“She is very lovely and winning,” said Lady 

Amy, afterward, when the twain were left alone 
in the drawing-room. ‘I suppose her nature is 
like her mother’s, sympathetic and sensitive. It 
is hard for such to stand alone in the world, my 
son—so young !” 
_ Ah, kind-hearted Lady Amy, had you seen 
the smile of triumph that loitered in the bloom 
of that young girl’s lips as she stood in the grand 
old wainscotted chamber above, where the por- 
trait of a stately lady, in ruffs and brocade—one 
of the old ladies of Roseneath—looked down 
from the walls ; and had you read the thoughts 
that shot up from the heart, where they were 
born into those violet eyes that met their reflec- 
tion in the long mirror, you might have been well 
startled at that bold web, woven warp and woof 
from ambition’s loom ! 

But instead, you seek your own slumbers with 
the placid consciousness of having performed a 
good deed, and thinking how this fair girl may 


tome to fill the niche in the heart of a daughter- 


less mother ; while that dark-eyed, graceful boy 
will linger beside the fading fire, to write new 
tracings on a leaf hitherto unturned in the book 
of his heart, and learn the bitter truth—that blue 
eyes may smile falsely ! 


What bright days at Roseneath Hall succeeded 
Harrie Harlow’s domestication there! What a 
new glory seemed shed over all outward nature 
—a bluer tint upon the sky and waters—a deeper 
green upon the grand old forests! It was as if a 
new summer had fallen upon the landscape—as 
if a new world of flowers sprung up at Edward 
Dunmore’s feet—as if brighter stars : 


constellations burning, mellow moon and softer 
were written on .the firmament overhead. 

And, in books, too—how much, unread before, 
was revealed on the pages of Shelley and Ten- 
nyson; and with what ease now the student 
grappled with abstruse theme and difficult sci-. 
ence, drinking the while from the new elixir that 
made labor light, and life a long sparkling sum- 
mer day-dream. 

Strange that simply the sunshine of a pair of 
violet eyes should have so illumined all the 
worlds of nature, thought, romance and song, 
for Edward Dunmore! And Harriet Harlow, 
did she love this student youth whom she was 
bewildering and tangling in the meshes of her 
smile ? 

Yes, as much as lay in nature like hers to love 
—one could have sworn that, so tender, so caress- 
ing almost, her treatment of the infatuated boy— 
and yet, could one by chance have read aright 
the flash that sometimes lit her eyes and changed 
their softness to a cold, haughty fire, while as 
cold and haughty an expression flitted about her 
lips, when she stood before the portrait of the 
stately, titled dame on the wall, then might fears, 
and the question, “‘ How will all this end?” have 
flashed across the mind. m 

One day, Lord Jasper, the eldest som, came 
home. A French valet came in the train of the 
man of fashion; and prints of French dancers 
apd opera singers, and German pipes were hung 
upon his chamber walls side by with his 
mother’s portrait. The hall was filled with a set 
of gay young Londoners, come down with Rose- 
neath heir to have a little “ life” and “ shooting ” 
in the country; sportsmen and hounds ranged 
Roseneath’s woods ; the old dining hall rang with 
noisy laughter, and after dinner songs 

“ Across the walnuts and the wine,” 
the latter beverage diminishing freely from Rose- 
neath’s wine cellars, and being broached oftener 
than the simple rites of hospitality demanded 
from the master of the house above. 

At first Lady Dunmore looked on and sighed, 
for expostulation with her prodigal elder son was 
quite in vain; then sought the seclusion of her 
chamber, feeling that Jasper was master of Rose- 
neath, and, however much she might disapprove, 
she had no right to forbid his course. Edward, 
with little sympathy in the pursuits of the brother 
who had never looked with favor upon “ that 
book-worm, Ned,”’ passed his days in the library 
or the woods, feeling that, so long as Harrie 
Harlow read with him the same books, or shared 
the same walks, his world of enjoyment was left 
intact. 
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But by-and-by a change came over the girl. 
Lady Amy had fallen indisposed, and Lord 
Jasper had requested Harrie to preside at table 
until her recovery ; and perhaps, sitting there, 
opposite Roseneath’s lord, filling (for the time 
being) the station of Roseneath’s lady, was the 
first cause in awaking the ambitious question in 
the girl’s mind, “ Why may I not, one day fill, 
by right, the place I only occupy by substitution 
now?” To scheme, and to work that scheme 
toward fulfilment, was all one in the worldly, 
aspiring girl’s mind. 

Already had Lord Jasper’s eye been caught by 
the rare beauty of the girl, and this she hailed 
with exultation as the principal step toward the 
winning his name. To effect her purpose she 
bent all the strong, subtle will that slumbered 
under her slender, girlish frame ; the morning li- 
brary readings and afternoon strolls with Edward 
were given up, on pretence of duty to his mother ; 
she hung over the chair of Lord Jasper with her 
pretty prattle, or amused him with her lively 
sallies; she did the honors of the table in the 
most bewitchingly undignified way; her own 
white hand passed the wine cup, and then she 
sang, at the piano in the drawing-room, sweet 
airs which Jasper vowed “she caught from the 
bulbuls and the roses of her own sweet clime ;” 
and so the charm worked to its fulfilment. One 
day, in a half-wine, half-love mood, Lord Jasper 
laid his title at her feet; and a few weeks after, 
a private marriage, unknown to Lady Amy er 
Edward, prfplaimed the goal won ; and then she 
trod Roseneath Hall its mistress. 

And yet, all this while, by turns she had been 
caressingly tender or startlingly gay toward Ed- 
ward ; so had the two spirits, love and ambition, 
struggled in her heart. Alas, what woman who 
spurns the one and listens to the voice of the 
other, but sows a harvest, to be reaped in the 
hereafter, only in sorrow and tears ? 

The sequel came. Lord Jasper, who loved 
woman only as he did his horses and his dogs— 
the latter to complete his stud and pack, the 
former to preside over his house, to sit at his 
table, and minister to his pleasures—Lord Jas- 
per one day came upon his scarce month-old 
bride, sitting with a book of poems she had once 
read in compapy with the student Edward, in her 
hand 


“ Throw the book aside—I will haye my wife 
reading no confounded love-sick trash!” he said, 
with an oath, striking the book from her hand. 

She turned deathly pale ; she reeled, and would 
have fallen fainting to the floor, but for the sup- 
porting arm of Edward who had witnessed the 
scene and sprang forward. This but irritated the 
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young lord, already inflamed by wine, the more, 
He turned upon his brother with an angty scowl. 

“ You romantic, love-sick boy, lay not your 
finger on my wife! I have heard enough, from 
the servants here, of your readings and walks 
together before I came. Perhaps you think to 
resume them now? A pleasant way to pass the 
time while I am absent, ha,ha! Thus I despise 
your sickly trash!” And he flung the book into 
the fire. “If you were aman, not a weak, love- 
sick boy, you would not spend your days over a 
heap of musty books in yonder library, but leave 


Roseneath Hall to its lawful owner!” And he | 


scornfully laughed in his brother’s face. “ Only 
paupers, og cravens, are content to sit and take, 
as a right, what they never inherited.” 

The cup was full. A deathly white succeeded 
the crimson in the youth’s face—omen of deepest 
passion. 

“ It is false ! false as your own base heart!” he 
began; but the words were checked on his lips, 
as a figure, clad in white, and of startling pallor, 
appeared in the doorway. 

Lady Amy, whom the angry words of Lord 
Jasper had reached in her chamber above, had 
descended the stairs. ‘ My children,” she com- 
menced ; but her gentle voice suddenly ceased, 
she fell forward on Edward’s arm, who, horror- 
stricken bore her to a sofa, where the suddenly- 
sobered Lord Jasper bent above her but to gaze 
into the senseless eyes and white face of the 
dead ! 

Lady Amy had passed to that better country 
where there is no more sickness, neither sorrow 
nor strife; and the young Lord of Roseneath 
stood before her still form with remorse already 
stinging at his heart. And then, like the brutes 
that reason not, nor understand, he sought again 
the wine cup, deeming that therein he might 
drown memory and reproach. 

The day after his mother’s funeral, Edward 
laid a volume in Lady Harriet Dunmore’s hand. 
It was the last book they had read in company 
before Jasper came—a book that had, by its de- 
scription of happy, western homes, and grand 
old western lakes and forests, awaked all the 
enthusiastic element of Edward’s mind, and left 
him less a dreamer than it found him—“ Fred- 
rika Bremer’s Homes of the New World.” 

Sitting beside Harrie, reading its pages and 
listening to her artless comments, he had woven 
out a dream of a time in the future when they, 
too, linked in the ties of holy wedded life, might 
together cross the blue sea and wander over that 
wonderful western world; but that dream was 
over now—dead and crumbled to dust’! 


He might go to the new world, but it must be 
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alone. He would go thither, away from his 
mother’s grave and the home that was henceforth 
no home to him ; and so he laid that book in her 
hand, saying simply : 

“In the fature, Lady Dunmore, if you think 
of me, let it be as a wanderer mid scenes whereof 
you may read here,” then turning, he left the old 
familiar scenes of Roseneath Hall. 

What mute reproach, Harriet, Lady Dunmore, 
read in his farewell gaze; what a sickly pang 
came at her heart ; what straining, anxious vision 
she turned each nightfall toward the west, 
whither the good ship that bore Edward Dun- 
more away from England, stood on, and on, 
over the waste of waters ! 

Three years had passed, and Edward Dun- 
more stood on New England soil—a graduate of 
a New England theological institution—ready to 
go about the profession he had chosen, the work 
his Master. The lapse of time had done much 
toward moulding his character, awakening him 
from out the dreamy reveries of his boyhood, and 
rendering him manly, earnest and self-reliant. 
If ever his thoughts reverted toward the home of 
his youth across the waters—the fair fields and 
stately mansion of Roseneath—it was with 
chastened submission to the hand that pointed 
thé way to this western country, where he hoped 
to spend his days in arduous, pious duty ; if ever 
a memory of that early love dream in which he 
had so briefly revelled disturbed “ the even tenor 
of his way,” he smiled to think how soon, even 
from the wreck of ruined hopes, a new structure 
may be reared in beauty. 

True, Edward Dunmore had suffered, but he 
had conquered, and already had come his reward, 
for if ever maiden blushes, veiled eyes, and sud- 
den tremblings of a girlish heart, betokened love, 
then the young minister of Hatfield possessed 
the assurance. But, as yet, he had not declared 
the feelings that warmed his own breast toward 
Lillian Flemming. Had any one said to him, 
“You are in love with the village school- 
mistress,” he might have smiled and repudiated 
the charge ; but when, day by day, he saw her 
slight figure glide past his window to her tasks, 
and found himself forgetting theme and sermon 
to gaze after her graceful movements—or when, 
on the quiet Sabbath, he heard a sweet, clear 
treble in the village choir, and wondered if angels 
in heaven ever sang more divinely —then he 
knew that, henceforth, if sweet Lillian Flem- 
ming and himself walked different paths through 
life, happiness could nevermore fold her white 
wings in his heart. 

At length there came @ time when he must 
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speak to the gentle school-mistress, or lose her 
forever. Lillian Flemming was about to leave 
Hatfield ; another, and more remunerative situa- 
tion was proffered her, and the girl whose own 
slender hand carved out her own support, might 
not waver or linger there, though in the new 
home whither she was going, there surely could 
be found no friendship equivalent to that which 
of late had brightened her lonely life. 

“But why linger here ?” mused the girl, as she 
wavered between inclination and duty. “ What 
cares Edward Dunmore for me? I have but 
briefly crossed his path to be forgotten, as one 
forgets the flower they have looked upon or the 
strain of music they have heard. True, he is 
kind, and has honored me with his friendship ; 
but others will come to fill deeper chambers in 
his soul, to climb up into’ the high and holy 
places of his heart. O, why did we ever meet? 
How much 

‘ Better, unseeing, to come and A 

Than linger in being, divided in Y 
But I go into my lonely future. Thank Heaven, 
he knows not how desolate the future seems! I 
am spared that pang, that reproach, that 
humiliation !” 
- But gentle Lillian Flemming was not destined 
to walk alone the paths of the future her imag- 
ination had thus mapped out. The fabled sisters 
who hold and weave the web of human life, shot 
golden filaments through the tissue they prepared 
for her. Ona soft June evening, when “one 
sweet star came trembling in the west,” and 
winds, born of roses and jessamine, stole in at 
the casement of the little parlor underneath 
the farmhouse roof where the village school- 
mistress had made her home in Hatfield, and 
where she sat in the hush of the summer night, 
another sat beside her, and another hand clasped 
hers—the hand that was henceforth to guide her 
steps tenderly “ all her journey through.” 

“ Lillian,” said Edward Dunmore, the young 
minister of Hatfield, “ Lillian, in this hour, be- 
fore I ask you tojoin your fate with mine—before 
you ever tell me the confession I would fain hear 
from your lips—I would speak to you of my 
past, my present, and my future. What I am, 
you know already, an humble follower of Him 
at whose feet I trust I have learned wisdom ; 
what I hope to be, +s can share in making, for, 
sweet Lillian, I feel that my happiness lies in 
your keeping ; but, Lillian, of my past I have 
hitherto told you little.” 

And then, rapidly, and in low, subdued tones, 
the young man spoke of other scenes and other 
days—the season of his boyhood in that fair, an- 
cestral home whose towers rise among the loftiest 
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oaks of Roseneath—of his dead father, so proud, 
so stern—and of his lovely lady mother, whose 
white hand often lingered caressingly on the head 
of her favorite son, but who slept now in the an- 
cestral vaults beside her husband. And then, in 
a rapid, husky tone, he spoke of the present Lord 
and Lady of Roseneath. 

“ Lillian,” he said, earnestly, laying his hand 
on her golden head, “I would not wrong your 
gentle nature by deceit. Would youshrink from 
me now if I told you that I had loved before ? 
But start not, Lillian, let me add that I have 
never loved as now. That was a fleeting dream, 
a boyish passion ; this, the one, true love of my 
am She was a beautiful mirage, false as 

ir; you, Lillian, pure, fair, and endowed with 
all womanly virtues—but, little one, how know 
I but that I am treading on forbidden ground— 
but that I am asking too greata boon when I beg 
for this?” And he lifted her slender hand to his 
lips. 
* But Lillian Flemming’s answer, though it 
might have been scarce audible to the vines and 
roses outside the window, reached her lover’s 
ear; for with a tender caress he gathered her to 
his heart. 

“It is enough !” he whispered, “I have found 
one pure flower which will be‘content to bloom 
in the obscure home of a country pastor—one 
pearl which I may wear when the diamonds shall 
lose their splendor in the world-weary eyes of 
Harriet, Lady of Roseneath. Lillian, scarce 
three years ago, I bent my way—a boy, whose 
first idle love-dream had burst like a bubble, into 


thin air—to this new world; how could I then 


know that ‘here my treasure lay?’ Truly that 
Power which some men call fate, but which I call 
Providence, has dealt to me ‘the better portion.’ 
Jasper, Lord of Roseneath, may walk his life, 
while I am well content, so my Lillian walks 
beside me, to tread my humbler path.” 


The bridal was over—a quiet, unpretending 
ceremony, performed in Hatfield church; a 
month of unalloyed happiness had passed in the 
little bird’s-nest of a parsonage where the young 
pastor wrote his sermons, and Lillian’s busy fin- 
gers “touched the household into perfect grace 
and order ;” and then a letter, stamped with the 
seal of a coronet, and bordered in black, was put 
into Edward Dunmore’s hands. A sudden thrill 
came at his heart—a sickly sensation came over 
him—and he sat long, the seal unbroken, with 
bowed head. For he knew but too well the con- 
tents of that letter—the news of Jasper’s death ! 

He tore open the envelope with trembling fin- 
gers ; his eye ran rapidly down the page and his 
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features softened, for the Lord of Roseneath, 
though never a brother in affection, was such by 
the common ties of blood; and Edward pos- 
sessed too great a share of his mother’s sympa- 
thetic nature not to weep over the memory of the 
dead. 

He passed the letter to his wife, whose hand 
rested on his shoulder, in sudden wonderment at 
his grief. 

* Jasper is dead,” he said, briefly. “He died 
without an heir—you know the rest—you are 
Lady of Roseneath now !” 

“J? Edward? Surely, this is some dream ! 
I am only ‘the minister’s wife,’ you know,” re- 
plied Lillian, smiling; then recollecting his 
words, “Jasper is dead,” and looking on his 
saddened face, she paused and turned to the 
perusal of the letter. 

“ And now what shall you do?” she asked, 
when she had finished. 

“What should you advise me?” returned 
Edward. 

“T ought tosay nothing. It is so strange—so 
sudden—so unlooked-for! like a romance one 
reads,” replied Lillian, in a low, musing tone. 
“ Do you think we should be any happier there, 
my husband ?” she added, after a pause, laying 
her hand caressingly on his forehead. 

“ Just like my own hoble, unassuming wife !” 
said the young minister, drawing her down to 
imprint a kiss on her brow. “No, we can never 
be happier than here, in the life that I had 
marked out for our feet to tread; but. the ways 
of Providence are inscrutable. It will be neces- 
sary for me to visit England ; and your eyes, too, 
shall look upon the scenes of my youth—your 
feet shall wander through the ancestral halls of 
my English home. Lillian, together we will 
cross the ocean.” 


Lady Harriet, of Roseneath, was alone in her 
boudoir. Her morning attire only served to 
heighten the purity of her English complexion, 
the exquisite polish of her rounded throat, and 
the whiteness of her tiny, sculptured hands. 

When Edward crossed the threshold, and she 
rose to receive him, he seemed for a moment trans- 
ported three years back into the past—for again 
the vision of girlish beauty that stood beside his 
mother, on the hearth of Roseneath drawing- 
room, was before him. Care, and heart-sorrow, 
and a life of gaiety, had made Harriet Dunmore, 
Lady of Roseneath, a weary woman, at heart; 
but they had not left a trace upon that soft brow, 
or peachlike cheek. Blooming, beautiful, lovely 
as of old, she came forward to receive fim whom 


she had loved in those early days, the while 
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Ambition moulded all her plans and purposes to 
their fulfilment. 

“ Edward !” 

“Harriet-—Lady Dunmore !” 

These were their salutations; and each told 
volumes. 

There were few words spoken for many min- 
nutes. Lady Harriet sat, with her lace-bordered 
mourning kerchief to her eyes, and little convul- 
sive sobs shaking her frame; Edward, silent— 
almost stern. The olden times rushed back too 
vividly—her falsity, her ambition—for him to 
pity her very deeply then. 

But softer emotions soon crossed his heart. 
“Perhaps she has already suffered !” he mentally 
murmured. ‘“ At least, she is now in sorrow. 
She mourns my brother’s death—my brother 
and her husband—and I should be unkind and 
unchristian to deny forgiveness and sympathy 
now.” 

“ Harriet !’—and he approached and took her 
hand—“ this is a sad errand on which I have 
come, and, from my soul, I wish it had been 
spared me.” 

“ Ah, you are so kind, so noble! while I~” 
But a little gush of tears again rent Lady Dun- 
more’s frame. ‘Have you been happy there, in 
your new home? J — was 7 sure, he 
repented his rash wo 

“Do not think of them now, Lady Harriet, I 
beseech of you! I have long ceased to think of 
them myself,” replied Edward. ‘ Let us speak 
only in kindness of the dead. I do not regret 
that which sent me to America.” 

“Ah, then it is what I feared! You have been 
80 happy there, that you could send us no word! 
Edward, why did you never write?” And Lady 
Dunmore’s hand nestled closer in his grasp. 

“Who, here, would have cared to hear 
from me ?” 

The tone was mournful, sad, in which the 
young man said this. J/is thoughts were of the 
gentle Lady Amy, sleeping in the ancestral 
vaults; but hers—ah, how could Edward read 
what thoughts his words, which she interpreted 
as a regret, aroused in this bold, ambitious 
woman’s mind ? 

“Edward ”—and she murmured very softly, 
laying her other white hand over his—* Edward, 
there has been one here, who cared for you ever 


_ who never turned her gaze westward without 


wafting a regret over the ocean—who loved, 
even while she listened to the promptings of her 
own wicked ambition. O, Edward, what if I 
should tel you how much I have suffered ? how, 
even when I wedded Jasper, my heart was not 
his? You will not think me bold, or wrong, 
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when I tell you all this?” And her beautiful 
head sunk on his shoulder, and her eyes sought 
his. 

With white lips, and scornful gaze, Edward 
Dunmore rose, and lifted the lady’s head from 
his shoulder. He did*not touch the white, 
shapely hand, stretched forth entreatingly—he 
did not heed the passionate gaze of the woman 
who had forgotten honor and delicacy, in her 
wild, mad confession—he only stepped across the 
threshold to the ante-chamber where, in waiting, 
looking upon the sweet, gentle face of the dear 
Lady Amy smiling down from the wall, sat 
Lillian. And, taking her by the hand and re- 
turning, he led her before the beautiful woman 
sitting there, and paused to say: 

“Lady Harriet, I have heard your words ; 
and, in answer, would only ask permission to 
present Lillian, my wife!” 

For many moments, no word was spoken; 
then the beautiful lady bowed her head in 
mingled humiliation, shame, and wounded love. 

“So soon—so soon! My punishment has 
already begun!’ she murmured, brokenly ; then, 
raising her head proudly, while a mingled glance 
of rage and envy shot from her violet eyes, she 
added, in mock humility, curtesying and retreat- 
ing as she spoke—“ Pray, be seated, madame! 
It is your turn to command, for you are Lady of 
Rosencath now !” then swept past, to the seclu- 
sion of her own chamber. 

What tears of anguish Harriet Dunmore there 
shed, man may never know; for the woman, 
who could have so far forgotten Her delicacy as 
to betray her love, unasked, while the sods were 
yet green on her husband’s grave, must have 
loved boldly and passionately, and suffered in 
proportion. But Edward, now Lord of Rose- 
neath, and Lillian, his gentle lady, tugyned away 
with saddened features and tears of pity in their 
own eyes. 

“Tam sorry—so sorry!” murmured Lillian, 
laying her cheek softly against her husband’s, 
and mutely pleading with a woman’s tenderness 
for the wretched Lady Harriet’s forgiveness. 
“You will not judge her too harshly, Edward ?” 

«Judge not, that ye be not judged,’ ” he re- 
plied. ‘I shall hold no hardness against Lady 
Harriet—but I cannot forget this, and we must 
not meet again. If she married Jasper only to 
gratify her ambition, Death shall not wrest her 
title and estate from her. I will gratify her. 
Lillian, cannot you and I content ourselves 
without these ?” 

“ As you think best, my husband, I can be 
happy anywhere with you!” was her unambi- 
tious reply. 
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But not so was it ordered. That night— 
doubtless stung by shame and humiliation—Lady 
Harriet set off for London, where her jointure 
enabled her to live luxuriously for a season, till 
finally she again wedded a nobleman old enough 
to write himself her father,but of immense wealth, 
who forgot the fact that she might not really love 
him, in her rare beauty; and thus, in her world 
of fashionable pleasure, she strove to drown-the 
memory of the only love her heart ever knew, 
but which had now become a guilty sentiment to 
cherish. 

And Edward, inheritor now of that fair ances- 
tral domain—though at first loth to relinquish 
his pastorate over the dearly-loved people in that 
far-off New England home—soon saw that duty 
led him among the tenantry who had grown up 
with the estate, and settled into a kind-hearted, 
generous, Christian land-owner and nobleman ; 
and Lillian, surely—though no vaunted noble (?) 
blood coursed her veins, nor ancestral title met 
her eye on the peerage roll—surely, what lady 
“to the manor born” wore honors so meekly 
and gracefully as Lillian, the latest “Lapy or 
Rosengatu 


ALE AND THE FAIRIES, 


“How do you account,” said a north-coun 
minister of the lastage, to a sagacious old elder 
of his session, “for the almost total disappear- 
ance of the ghosts and fairies that used to be 
common in our young days *” 

“ Tak’ my word for it, minister,’ replied the 
old man, “ it’s owing to the tea; when the tea 
cam in, the ghajsts an’ fairies gaed out. Weel 
do I mind when a’ our naiborly cree ed 
dals, christenings, lyke-wakes, an’ the like—we 
entertained ane anither wi’ rich happy ale; and 
when the verra dowiest 0’ us used to get warm i’ 
the face, an’ a little confused i’ the head, an’ 
weel fit to see amaist onything when on the 
muirs on yer way hame. But the tea has put 
out the nappy; an’ I have remarked, that by 
losing the nappy we lost baith ghaists an’ fai- 
ries.” —Hugh Miller. 


+ » 


MISCONCEPTION OF ART. 


Alexandre Dumas the elder happened to be in 
Switzerland at a roadside inn where German 
alone was spoken, and he did all he could to im- 

to the master of the establishment that he 
wished to have some mushrooms. Finding that 
he could not make himself understood by lan- 
g , he took up a piece of charcoal and traced 
on the wall a likeness of the article which he 
wanted. The innkeeper, on seeing the represen- 
tation seemed quite pleased, and gave unmistak- 
able signs of believing -he was comprehended. 
“ At last!” and not without 
difficulty. However, it is well to be a man of 
invention, as otherwise I should be without my 
dish of mushrooms. However, here comes the 
host, I hear him returning.” And so he did, 
holding in his hand~an umbrella !—TZribune. 


THE MOCK PRINCESS, 
A TRUE TALE OF MOBILE. 


BY WALTER CURTIS. 


Ons century has gone by, and nearly half of 
another has followed upon its track, since the 
now rich and populous city of Mobile was 
aroused to eager and intense curiosity by the ad- 
vent of an illustrious stranger, whose story 
created universal sympathy. 

This stranger represented herself as no less a 
personage than the daughter of the Duke of 
Wolfenbuttel, and wife of Czarowitz Alexis Pe- 
ter, son of Peter the Great of Russia; and the 
reason given for claiming the protection and at- 
tention of American citizens, was the ill treat- 
ment of her illustrious husband, from whom she 
had fled, at the risk of unheard-of calamities, 
and with innumerable hair-breadth escapes. 

Such a tale of foreign tyranny, exemplified 
on the very hearthstone of a Russian home, and 
in the midst of imperial dignity, was one of 
wonder and astonishment. Every honor and at- 
tention that could be bestowed upon the distin- 
guished and unfortunate lady, were freely given 
not only to her rank, but to her beauty, ele 
gance and attractive manners. 

It was evident that, however hastily her flight 
might have been at last accomplished, she had 
had sufficient time to make alyindant plans for 
her escape before she attempted it. The richness 
and splendor of her dress, the immense value of 
her jewels, and the style with which she soon 
established herself in one of the finest mansions 
in Mobile, were evidences that however terribly 
her illustrious spouse might have treated her 
personally, he had not touched her in that ten- 
derest point with some women, viz., that of de- 
priving them of the means of adornment. 

If any doubts of the lady’s story sometimes 
arose in the minds of the cynical and prejudiced, 
they were speedily combated by the superior 
force of the believers. The prevailing feeling in 
regard to her was that she was a much abused 
wife, to whom all gallant and chivalric souls 
should and would extend the largest sympathy. 
The doubters were therefore obliged to be 
more quiet—muttering a little, however, at the 
facility which rich people possessed of spreading 
“ glamour” over the eyes of the multitude. | 


Among the most ardent sympathizers of the | 


cruelly treated princess, was the Chevalier d’Au- 
bant, a young Frenchman, who had travelled, 
and who distinctly remembered having seen the 
lady at the court of St. Petersburgh. Not that 
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he recollected her as in connection with the 
czarowitz,in particular; but her face had left 
an impression on his mind, which always came 
up vividly when recalling any remembrance of 
the imperial family. 

To him, the wrongs and ill-treatment of the 
son of Peter the Great, towards his innocent 
and beautiful wife, were as real as any incident 
in his own life ; and with the generous faith and 
high-toned sympathy of unsophisticated youth, 
before the world has left its blighting. brand of 
suspicion and unbelief on the page of life, he 
devoted himself, like a true cavalier, to the ser- 
vice of the unhappy victim of Russian tyranny. 

Not indeed that the lady showed any signs of 
a broken heart. In D’Aubant’s view of the 
case, she was one who kept all her sorrows within 
her own bosom, never allowing any trace of them 
to appear in her countenance, which was as 
blooming as if no breath of wrong or injury had 
ever paled the rich glow. She entered freely 
into every plan of amusement, enjoyed the 
freest exercise, the largest liberty of out-door 
sports, and carried them all off with a winning 
sweetness of manner, and an innocent gaiety of 
spirits, that were perfectly bewitching. 

Two or three years of residence in Mobile 
had rivetted the affection and reverence of tho 
citizens to their adopted daughter, as they loved 
to term the distinguished lady. Nothing could 
draw the young Chevalier d’Aubant from his 
allegiance to one so lovely and charming:; and, 
one day, when all circumstances of time and 
place were favorable, and the lady’s confidence 
in him had been expressed in most unequivocal 


‘ terms, he made her an offer of his hand and 


heart and the somewhat encumbered estates of 
which he was heir, and was accepted with un- 
disguised satisfaction. 

“A most proper union!” was echoed from 
one corner of Mobile to another—the approba- 
tion rising far above the siguificant “ humphs !” 


of the cynics, who always depreciate everything’ 


to their own level. Madame was certainly free 
to mafry. Her treatment and escape from a 
tyrant was surely a sufficient ground for a di- 
vorce, and the absence of any stringent law in 
the State, afforded abundant privilege for a step 
of the nature meditated by the lovers. 

A wedding, the magnificence of which had 
never been equalled in America, and to which so 
many were invited, threw additional “ glamour ” 
over them all; and the pair left Mobile for 
Paris, followed by the regrets of almost the en- 
tire community. 

At the French court, they resided in great 
style. No one knew or cared for the antecedents 


of the charming princess, whose bewitching 
manners and rare personal beauty were indis+ 
putable recommendations in that atmosphere. 
It was enough that she was recognizable as the 
ton; and for the rest—why, “glamour” was 
not needed atthe French court. Nobody asked 
for credentials of good character. 

The fair Russian made a decided sensation 
among a people who require an endless variety 
of excitements; and the chevalier’s affairs were 
wonderfully improved by the petitions which his 
lovely wife addressed to the king in his behalf. 
D'Aubant, however, had taken out no lease of 
life,no patent of uninterrupted health, with his 
marriage certificate ; and not long after settling 
his residence, he fell into a state of prolonged 
and painful sickness, which too surely was the 
premonition of his death. 

Tenderly and sincerely attached to her hus- 
band, the princess gave up all the attractions of 
the court, and devoted herself to his sick couch, 
from which no entreaty could detach her. From 
her hand alone, he received his food and med- 
icine; and if she fell into a brief slumber at 
night, it was within reach of his hand and voice 
to awaken her. 

Such devotion was very sweet to its object, 
and drew upon her the admiration of all around 
her. She bore so patiently with the whims and 
fancies of the sick man, and ministered to them 
with so much sweetness, that many of the cour- 
tiers, whose privilege it was to enter the sick 
room, professed to envy the invalid. 

One day, while attending to his wants, she 
was suddenly called out of the room. In the 
ante-room, she met a courier in Russian cos- 
tume, whose face, she thought, was familiar. 
The second look told her she was right. The 
stranger was recollected as a young man who 
had filled the post of private secretary to the 
Czarowitz Alexis. 

The room swam before her sight, and, for a 
moment, she almost lost her consciousness; but 
her natural courage recovered its ascendancy. 

“Olof!” she exclaimed; “ what has brought 
you here ?” 

“Nothing but your charms, sweet Arria!’’ 
answered the young man, in a half earnest, half 
bantering tone, that seemed partly to throw her 
from her guard. 

“Fie! that is your old story—repeated so 
many times that you begin to have faith in it, al- 
though such a transparent pretence to others!” 

“True—upon my honor!” 

Her lip quivered, and her breath seemed to 
come like strong, quick gasps, as she looked 
eagerly into his face. 


| 
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“May I trust you, Olof?” she said, almost 
tenderly. 
He looked at her, earnestly returning her 


You know well, why I am here.” 

“And the friendship you profess for me, is 
mot enough to shield me ?” she asked, indignantly. 

“Listen, Arria. When you disappeared, I 
alone suspected that you were guilty of taking 
the jewels of the princess. You planned it 
well. Your escape wore the semblance of being 
carried off by some one who met you in the 
forest; and it was attributed to one of the wan- 
dering gipseys, who had troubled us so much the 
year bcfore. A week you had been absent, when 
the valuables of the princess—her rich clothing 
and ornaments—were all taken in a single night. 
I knew your footstep—saw you when you stole 
softly into the wardrobe—watched you as you 
turned away from the palace—saw the bright 
gems flash from brow and arm and neck, and the 
rich robes, the costly furs, and the superb dresses 
trailing from your person. I followed, afraid to 
call after you, lest some one should detect you. 
I wished, not to screen you entirely, but to in- 
duce you to replace what you had taken. I 
knew that there were twelve rouleaux of gold. 
I knew not how much more, but these I had de- 
posited myself, at the prince’s command, that 
very day. How you were to bear such weights, 
I knew not. I felt sure that you could not long 
sustain them, burdened as you were with gar- 
ments. I dressed myself quickly, and went out. 
I looked round eagerly. - Not a sound was to be 
heard. ‘Foolish Olof!’ I said to myself, ‘to be 
misled by a dream |’ 

“ Full of this faich, I retired to my chamber, 
quite noiselessly. The light shone from the 
apartment of the princess, and.I looked through 
the key-hole. The wardrobe door was shut 
tight, and nothing seemed disturbed. I went to 
bed and to sleep. 

“Did I betray you, Arria, when I heard the 
hue and cry that prevailed next morning? Be- 
lieve me—no! I could not, for my life. Weary 

went by, whitening my locks, as you see, 
with the burden of my untold secret. I left the 
prince’s service and travelled, secking you, even 
in your guilt ; for, spite of it, I loved you still. 
I learned your whole. story in America—mar- 
riage and all. Stung with jealousy, I took 
measures, in the height of my madness, to de- 
nounce you to the: princess, Nay, start not, 


Arria! Let me confess all my folly, Lact 
night, I arrived here, in obedience to the mes- 


sage of the prineess. I then learned that your 
husband was dying. There is but one alterna- 
tive. Promise me, Arria, that when all is over, 
you will reward my life-long love, or run the 
risk of open detection and imprisonment.” 

While he spoke, the color had been gradually 
deserting her cheek. She had drawn him to the 
farthest end of the apartment, into the shelter of 
a deeply-curtained window, where no one could 
hear or see them. It wasa trying moment. To 
be denounced before her dying husband—to have 
him depart from life, with the sense of her un- 
worthiness—was more than she could endure; 
yet she shrunk painfully from pledging herself 
to one who knew her one great sin. She was 
not now the vain, aspiring waiting-woman, but 
had grown earnest and thoughtful, under the 
burden of her crime. 

“ Spare me, Olof!” she said, wildly. “ Spare 
me, till then, and I will bless you forever !” 

“Tam inexorable. Promise—or I speak, in 
yonder room, all you would conceal.” 

“Cruel! unkind!” 

Olof turned, with a determined air, toward the 
room. She caught his arm. Through a distant 
gallery, she saw persons approaching to inquire 
for the chevalier. 

“Leave me, I implore you!” she said. 

“Never,till you say the word that seals our fate.” 

The word was spoken! At that instant, a stir 
was heard in the next room, and the attendants 
came to find her. The soul of D’Aubant was 
fast passing away. One feeble caress to the 
wife he deemed so good and pure, and his loving, 
trustful eyes closed upon her forever. 

A week later, and Olof again entered her 
room to claim her promise of becoming his 
wife. Arria was weeping. She truly mourned 
her husband, and the heartlessness of this man 
was terrible to her, now that the object for which 
she had promised him was no more. 

She bade him leave her, and defied him to 


‘harm her now. He threatened anew, but gave 


her a respite of two days to recover from her 
gricf, as he tauntingly told her. When next he 
visited her apartment, she was gone. He knew 
that a Russian ship had sailed on the preceding 
day, but he deemed Russia the last place she 
would flee to. Dut Arria was, indeed on board, 
Full of repentance fur the past, which sorrow 
had shown to her in another light, ahe had hastily 
resvlved to throw herself upon the justice or 
the clemency of the princess, and abide by the 
result, She was forgiven, and received into 


favor, while the heartless Olof was forbidden 


to return to “Russia, under pain of sever 
punishment. 
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MY BOY AND I. 


BY MARY N. ROCKWELL. 


In the twilight dim we sit by the hearth, 
And watch the flames leap high ; 

While wondrous tales and childish mirth 
Delight my boy and I. 

We laugh to think of poor Sindbad’s plight 
With the ‘‘ Old Man of the Sea ;”’ 

As we sit and sing in the changing light, 
None are so happy as we. 


We talk of Aladdin's wonderful lamp, 
Of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves ’’ so bold; 

And wondrous caverns, dim and damp, 

Down in the earth so cold. 

Anon of the fishers of Galilee, 
Who followed Jesus’ will; 

How he calmed the winds and raging sea, 
And bade them “ Peace, be still!” 


A ténder awe steals over my boy, 
To hear the story told; 

And his bright brown eyes gleam out with joy 
Beneath their fringes of gold. 

0, bright-eyed boy !—when years roll away, 
And manhood crowns thy brow: 

When my brown tresses are mingled with gray, 
Wilt love thy mother as now? 


> 
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BY MATTHEW VINTON. 


Or all the wild, unmanageable, deliciously- 
inexplicable little coquettes that ever lived to tor- 
ment my sex, Katie More was the chief. I never 
realized the fact in all its bearings more sensibly 
than when she stood one brilliant winter morning, 
the centre and life of an eager group gathered 
upon the shores of Lake Sunapee for a skating 
frolic. Toa nice reader of human nature, her 
very dress would have betrayed her. It was 
jaunty, coquettish, picturesque, yet most exquis- 
itely tasteful. Her full skirt of blue merino was 
shortened to the ankles for the ostensible purpose 
of giving those useful organs greater freedom 
and ease of motion in their vigorous exercise. 
YetI could not help thinking that if the little 
feet beneath had been large or clumsily shaped, 
the could have managed to wear it longer with- 
out inconvenience. The basque of black velvet 
with its trimmings of swan’s down, fitted her 
round, full figure to a charm. Her fringed scarf 
of blue silk was so arranged as not to cenceal 
tntirely the graceful curve of her white, slender 


throat, and the dainty cap of quilted satin, with 

its single snowy plume, was not close enough to 

imprison the soft, floating hair that fell in a bil- 
28 


low of ringletty gold over her shoulders. Ah, 
Katie More must be a belle upon the ice, as well 
as in the drawing-room. And belle she was— 
bless her giddy little heart! 

Charlie Howard, her gay, handsome cousin, 
knelt before her on the ice, fitting on the skates 
of rosewood and silver. Merry groups of girls 
and boys were already whirling in couples over 
the frozen water, shouting, laughing, singing, as 
they glided like fantastic shadows back and forth 
in the wintry sunshine. 

Apart from all the rest I stood in moody si- 
lenee, watching the gay pair before me. There 
was bitterness in my heart the while, though I 
tried hard to keep it down—bitterness, because 
among all of Katie’s lovers, Charlie Howard was 
the only one whose rivalry I feared. How I en- 
vied him at that moment the splendid propor- 
tions of his figure—the heavy, nut-brown curls, 
just glossy and silken enough for a woman’s 
white fingers to trifle with—the clear, hazel eyes, 
so large, so saucy, so daringly, winningly hand- 
some—the fascinating ease of manner—the ready 
gallantry of speech—the merry, manly melody 
of voice! What mattered it that I knew my 
heart to be capable of a love a thousand times 
more strong and pure than his ever dreamed of ? 
What mattered it that I knew his affection for his 
cousin to be but a fickle, boyish fancy for a pretty 
face, while mine was the one, single, matured and 
deathless passion of my manhood? Hearts are 
oftenest won by trifles, and I knew it. He was 
handsome, witty and wealthy,—I was none of 
these. 

For a long time I had realized intuitively that 
Katie’s choice would lie between us two. The 
voices of reason and hope quarrelled in my’ 
heart. One told me that the rich cousin would 
bear away the palm of victory. The ether 
soothed me with musical whispers, and bade me 
believe that if my love was worthier the reward 
it asked, it must also be surer of its attainment. 
As for Katie herself, whether she loved me or: 
not, she was abundantly able to keep her own 
counsel. There were times when her manner 
had so much tender coyness, such seeming par-- 
tiality for my society, that the sweet hope in my 
heart would almost deepen into still sweeter cer- 
tainty. But when these rare gleams of her gen- 
tler nature had gone by and she was herself 
again, wilful, perverse, indifferent and tantalizing, 
I found it hard to believe them other than the 
studied arts of a practised coquette, to be played 
upon every victim alike. 

But why didn’t you put an end to doubt by 
popping the question? I hear some inquisitive. 
reader ask. For the simple reason that I didn’t. 
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want to, Are you satisfied? I preferred a hope- 
ful suspense to a hopeless surety. I dared not 
risk my happiness on so hazardous a throw. 
Besides, I was not at all certain of getting a 
frank answer to a frank question. I presume 
she would have replied to the most passionate 
declaration I could have framed, by asking me 
what the moon was made of—or how many black 


beans it took to make one white one ? 

No—I was too wise to stumble headlong into 
aconfession. I chose to read her heart gradually. 
If she loved me I should discover the fact in 
my own good time; if not, I should save my- 
self the mortification of a refusal, and cheat her 
out of the glory of one conquest. 

On the particular morning of which I write, 
my prospect looked dubious. Had I been one of 
the sordid kind, I would have sold it fer a coun- 
terfeit sixpence, and then thought myself a 
swindler. My hope was fainter than the taste of 
cream in boarding-house coffee—my fear stronger 
than a two-year-old potato. Forgive the com- 
parisons—I had both for breakfast. 

As I said before, Charlie Howard was fasten- 
ing on her skates. I could have strangled him 
for envy. I would have given a year of my life 
to have ousted him from his place and taken 
mine there instead. It would have been worth 
the existence of a dozen ordinary men, to have 
had those pretty feet rest so confidingly on my 
palm—to have felt the light weight of that little 
hand upon my shoulder—to have had that arch, 
rosy face bending to mine as it did to Charlie’s, 
until the soft, fair curls brushed his cheek. 

It was very evident that the little lady did not 
love me, I said to myself, retreating still farther 
into the background. She must have known 
that I stood there silent, chagrined, and jealous- 
ly watchful, yet not by word or action—not by 
so much as a single uplifting of her eyelids, did 
she manifest her knowledge of my presence. If 
she had cared for me, she would at least have 
given me a chance word or smile. The magnet- 
ism of my jealous dissatisfaction and sorrow 
would have been felt by her, and moved her to 
pity or tenderness. ‘ 

“Jove, man! what a sorry countenance !” 
said Charlie, as he sprang lightly to his feet. 
“Katie, look at him! By my soul, I should 
think he made a mistake and washed his face at 
the pickle-tub this morning. Don’t you see the 
vinegar * Were you afraid, Frank, that I would 
jpinch my little Katie’s toes, that you stand 
guard over us in that wrathful manner? Why 
aren’t you off with thecompany! There’s Miss 
Wilson looks as though she wouldn’t object to a 
little assistance. This is her first attempt onthe 


ice, I believe. Where is your gallantry?” he 
asked, tauntingly. 

“Miss Wilson be—” Istopped short. Katie 
was there, and I choked back the naughty word 
that crowded to my lips for utterance. “ As for 
my gallantry, it’s gone in search of your brains,” 
I added, tartly. 

“Success to it then,” laughed Charlie, who 
seemed to understand and enjoy my discomfiture, 
“May it have an easier task than it would if 
yours were the ones to be hunted up.” 

“If the labor of search be proportioned to the 
quantity and quality of the article searched for, 
1 doubt not that your wish will be gratified,” I 
replied, biting my lip. 

“ Fie, gentlemen! this war of words is danger. 
ous, From such sharp weapons as your wits, I 
predict bloodshed,” interposed Katie, taking 
few initiatory turns upon her skates, as she spoke, 
and glancing into my flushed face with a smile. 

“ If you foresee such serious consequences now, 
what would be the result if we each had a wo- 
man’s tongue in his head ?”’ said her cousin. 

“O, you ungallant wretch! Be careful how 
you aim your dull jokes at my head. Your am- 
munition is so light that it evaporates before it 
reaches me.” 

“ Beg your pardon, Katie. But come, when 
you and I get to quarrelling, it is high time hos- 
tilities should cease. Here’s something to seal 
our reconciliation with.” 

I had been looking moodily at the toe of my 
hoot while he spoke, but glanced up just in time 
to see Katie’s white hand descending upon his 
ears, and to hear him hum in a gay undertone: 

I understood what the seal of reconciliation 
had been, and I only wished that my hand had 
been in the place of Katie’s. I fancy a certain 
body would have cried— for mercy. 

* What de you say to a race, Katie ?” 

“Capital! capital!” And she clapped her 
hands like a delighted child. “ But who shall I 
race after—one or both of you?” 

“Neither. That would be a reversal of the 
order of nature surely. You may be the pur 
sued one—we the pursuers. But to make the 
sport more interesting, you ought to assign some 
reward to the successful one who first catches 
you. Try it, coz, and you will find that the hot 
blood of rivalry is not to be cooled, even on 
the ice.” 

There was a little under-current of defiance, 
and I thought exultation, running through the 
guy speech, which made my cheeks burn with 
angry heat. I waited eagerly for her answer. 
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“T’m afraid it argues rather a crafty nature, 
Charlie, for you to urge reward in such a case ; 
but since you do it, see what I promise to the 
one who wins the race.” 

She held up her little, tasselled worsted mitten 
before us, as she finished speaking. 

“I’m of the opinion that Mr. Eastman wont 
care about working so hard for what he can get 
dny time for the asking,” replied Charlie, with a 
malicious laugh, turning to me. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, sir,’”’ I answered, 
haughtily, nettled by his air of ill-concealed tri- 
wnph. “Tet Miss More set her own terms. If 

I shall claim the hand inside 


*T move an amendment, Katie. Have two 
prizes instead of one. The mitten to the loser, 
the hand to the winner.” 

Katie’s cheeks flushed crimson, and she stole a 
shy, sudden glance into my face—a glance that 
in spite of myself went straight to my heart, tak- 
ing along with it an electric thrill of hope. 

“I second the motion,” I said, quickly. Beit 
known thatI was the swiftest skater for miles 
around, 

‘The beautiful confusion doubled itself in her 
countenance. For a moment she hesitated—then 
looked up with an arch smile. 

“TI agree to the proposal, on condition that 
you leave me the liberty to exchange the prizes, 
if I find the first disposal of them against my 
inclination.” 

“Agreed! agreed!” we responded, in one 
voice—Charlie with a self-satisfied smile, and I 
less heartily. 

“ Well, then, give me a fair start. Count ten, 
Mr. Eastman, and then follow me.” 

She darted away like a bird, and long before 
the proper signal left my lips, I stood alone. 
Charlie had left me before the sixth number was 
counted. Isent a laugh of mingled scorn and 
defiance after him. He echoed back the challenge 
with a derisive shout, as I sped onward in pur- 
suit. A moment, and I whirled past him—on— 
on—on in the path of the flying girl. Her glid- 
ing figure wooed me onward, her merry laugh- 
ter floated back on the clear air and inspired me 
to redoubled speed. 

There was a wild fascination in the race. Be- 
hind me I could hear my rival’s panting breath, 
as he struggled to overtake me— before me, 
Katie’s graceful, flying form—her long curls 
streaming from under her plumed cap like a 
golden banner—her blue scarf fluttering backward 
in the wind. My blood rose to fever heat. On— 
still on I swept—a few more athletic strokes and 
I should have her prisoner! 
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A rough fragment of ice lay in my path, but 
my fascinated eyes did not observe it. The next 
instant, I had well nigh fallen prostrate with a 
sprained ankle. A sharp, irrepressible cry broke 
from my lips, less of physical pain than of angry 
disappointment, for while I halted, dizzy and 
faint, Charlie Howard went past me with a vic- 
torious huzza. 


Just then Katie turned and glanced over her 
shoulder. Charlie’s arms were already out- 
spread to clasp her, but quicker than thought she 
wheeled about, and with a rapid bend of her body, 
darted beneath them. A gay trill of mocking 
laughter followed. 

What did the manceuvre mean? Did she real- 
ize how near, how very near she was coming to 
me in her backward flight? Was she showing 
partiality? The thought thrilled through me, 
and before the tremor of delight died from my 
heart, I held her captive, blushing, panting, laugh- 
ing, in my eager arms. She struggled to escape. 
l half believed she was struggling more from 
pride than inclination, and so held her fast. 

“Hurra! the prize is mine, Charlie, fairly 
mine,” I shouted ; and in the intoxication of the 
moment forgetting my disabled foot, I drew my 
sweet prisoner closer, and whirled away with her 
over the ice, in a kind of impromptu waltz. 

Good heavens! what was that?’—a crackling 
under our feet—a trembling and quivering of 
treacherous ice, that made my companion cling 
to me with a wild, quick sob of affright. A single 
glance into the white, terrified face hidden on my 
breast—one swiftly-uttered prayer for her pre- 
cious sake—and the black waters of Lake Sun- 
apee gurgled sullenly over our heads! 1 clutched 
at the ice as we fell. It gave way with my 
weight. Again and again I grasped it, and again 
and again it broke beneath the eagerness of my 
strong fingers. 

A horfified group with Charlie foremost in 
the ranks had gathered at a little distance. 
Some shrieked, some shouted for help, some 
stood white and silent, but no one dared venture 


near enough to lend me a helping hand. It was 
but a few rods from the shore. In that knowledge 
there was hope. But; O, what a weary, weary 
distance it seemed to me, as time after time the 
ice broke with my weight, marked with faint 
spots of crimson, where my lacerated and bleed- 
ing fingers caught at it. A terrible, deathly fear 
crainped my heart, my eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets, intolerable, icy pains darted 
through my frame, my head was bursting with 
fierce heat. 

I was nota coward. But for that sweet bur- 
den lying on my bosom, I could have met death 
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without a tremor of dismay. But she must be 
saved—God helping me, she should be saved! 

And she ‘was, dear reader. I hardly know 
how. But I know that half an hour later, when 
I stood among the terrified group about her 
couch, and a low, shuddering gasp of returning 
consciousness assured us all that our darling was 
not dead—when her blue eyes opened with a wild, 
bewildered glance, it was not her cousin’s hand- 
some face that they sought out most eagerly, 
I stood a little apart from the rest, and when her 
searching, wistful, inquiring gaze had swept the 
apartment, falling at last upon me, I knew by 
the glad, bright light breaking over her features, 
by the feebly outstretched hand, and the faint, 
whispering articulation of my name—what be- 
fore I had only dared dimly to hope. 

Charlie Howard understood it too, but the 
knowledge did not seem to disturb him greatly, 
and when I sprang forward at her call, and knelt 
by her side, with admirable sang froid he diverted 
the attention of the company, and the next mo- 
ment had cleared the room of all witnesses to 
our interview. 

Katie’s little drenched cap and dripping mittens 
were lying ona chair close beside her. I pointed 
to them significantly, and then bending over her 
whispered a few magic words in her ear. What 
vivid roses broke into her cheeks, and how the 
rich stain deepened and deepened, as in reply to 
my passionate inquiry, she whispered softly : 

** You saved my life, dear Frank—I,cannot be 
ungrateful.” 

And then her golden head nestled confidingly 
to my breast, her soft, white hand stole into mine, 
nd with one long kiss, which seemed “ to draw 
my whole soul through my lips,” I sealed our 
betrothal vows. 

A week from to-morrow is our wedding-day— 


+ » 


TEXTS NOT FOUND IN THE BIBLE. 
“ We know a minister,” says the Religious 
Herald, “‘ who on Friday and Saturday wrote a 
sermon from what he supposed was a passage of 
Scripture, and was surprised and somewhat con- 
on Sabbath morning to find that there was 
no such passage in the Bible, and hence that 
his sermon had no text. Another minister read 
before a number of his brethren a discourse from 
the words: ‘Work while the day lasts.’ It 
was a carefully-prepared production, and he was 
taken quite aback, when one of his hearers asked 
him why he did not take for his text, ‘ Make hay 
while the sun shines :’ for if the former passage 
was in the Bible, so was the latter.” 


HAPPINESS. 
too long who happiness outlive; 
death are things indifferent ; 
content. 
Drypsn. 
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SUICIDAL WOMEN. 


Unwise above many is the man who considers 
every hour lost which is not spent in reading, 
writing, or in study; and not more rational is 
she who thinks every moment of her time lost 
which does not find her sewing. We once heard 
a great man advise that a book of some kind be 
carried in the pocket, to be used in case of any 
unoccupiel moment. Such was his practice. 
He died early and fatuitous ! 

There are women who, after a hard day’s 
work, will sit and sew by candle or gas light un- 
til their eyes are almost blinded, or until certain 
pains about the shoulders come on, which are 
almost hnonggestette, and are only driven to bed 
by a physical incapacity to work any longer. 

e fom of the overworked, like that of those 
who do not work at all, is unsatisfying and unre- 
freshing, and both alike wake up in weariness, 
sadness and languor, with an inevitable result. 
both dyifg prematurely. Let no one work in 
pain or weariness. en a man is tired, he 
ought to liedown until he is most fully rested, 
when with renovated strength the work will be 
better done, done the sooner, done with a self- 
sustaining alacrity. 

The time taken from seven or eight hours’ 
sleep out of each twenty-four, is time not gained, 
but time more than lost ; we can cheat ourselves, 
we cannot cheat nature. A certain amount of 
food is ne to a healthful body, and if less 
than that amount be furnished, decay commences 
the very hour. It is the same with sleep, and 
any one who persists in allowing himself less 
than nature requires, will only hasten his arrival 
at the madhouse or the grave.—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 


AN INTELLIGENT GOAT. 


Up in the Fourth District, New Orleans, lives 
a man, his infant child, and a matronly, well- 
behaved nanny-goat. The nanny is the hairy 
foster-mother of the infant, which the fever some 
time since robbed of its parent proper, and she 
the peculiar duties which 
have devolved upon her. When she hears the 


ing A ery of her helpless little human charge, 


she is by its side in an instant, placing her teats 
at the service of its thirsty lips. Frequently the 
quick ears of the quadruped wet-nurse hear the 
child’s cry when she is browsing in the street at 
some distance from the house, and leaving her 
own repast, she darts hastily off to supply the 
wants of the “motherless bairn” dependent 
upon her, as Romulus and Remus were, of old, 
upon the dogs of their wolfish ye We 
believe we have told a tolerably strange story 
—but truth is stranger than, fiction.—Picayune, 


HOW TO RUIN A SON. 

Let him have his own way. Allow him the 
free use of money. Suffer him to roam where he 
pleases on the Sabbath. Give him free access to 
wicked companions, Call him to no account for 
his evenings. Furnish him with no stated em- 
ployment. Pursue vither of these ways, and you 
ex rience a most marvellous deliverance, or 
you will have to mourn over a debased and ruined 
child. Thousands have realized this sad result, 
and gone mourning to the grave.— The 
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[onier at.) 
ALICE, 


BY MRS. 8. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


Alice the beggar maiden 
‘Was awkward, shy and plain; 
Like some rare plant unwatered 
By dew or gentle rain 


Her dark eye, wild and burning, 
Gleamed out through nutbrown hair, 
That fell in tangled masses 
O’er neck and shoulders bare. 


And all that gazed on Alice 
Could plainly see the trace 

Of some strange spell from fairy land, 
That gave her a wierd grace. 

E’en strangers in the crowded street 
Would turn when passing by, 

And gaze upon the maiden 
With wonder-beaming eye. 


And deemed perchance some fairy 
Had strayed from elfin bower, 

But earthly frost had nipped the bud, 
And none might wear the flower. 


The teachings of her gentle heart 
They thought enchantment wild, 

Or mystic spell, by fairy thrown 
Around the beggar child. 

No home or kin could Alice claim, 
No mother’s loving care; 

No hand to smooth the tangled curls 
Of wavy nutbrown hair; 


But begged of those who knew no lack 
Of gifts for every need, 

And sighed when sinful man forgot 
The Christian’s golden creed. 


One morning when the glittering frost 
Shone in the sunlight clear, 

And chilling wind and drifting snow 
Of winter days were here, 


They found poor Alice cold and dead 
Beneath the snowflakes white ; 

A fitting shroud Our Father sent 
The beggar child that night. 

Gently they laid her down to sleep, 
Where firs and dark pines wave ; 

And wild winds wail their requiem now 
Above her lowly grave. 


Though much we loved the beggar girl, 
No tears we gave her then; 

For we knew the earth-born fairy 
Had found her bower again. 


Nor vary.—There is not a 


spider hanging 


00 the king’s wall but hath its errand; there 


Rota nettle that groweth in the corner of the 


churchyard but hath its purpose 


; there is not a 
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THE GRAVEYARD GHOST. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


Some years ago, I was passing through the 
State of Maryland, and happened to stay over 
night at a lonely inn, in an unfrequented part of 
the country—an unusual thing, by the way, in 
that hospitable State. And, what is also unu- 
sual, several gentlemen happened to meet at the 
same place, and remain till morning. 

It was a stormy night, in the month of Decem- 
ber, and after daylight was gone, we were glad 
to draw round a fire of great pine logs, in a 
huge, old-fashioned fireplace. The room was a 
large one, and the frosty air whistled through the 
chinks a constant reminder to pile on more | 
Bedtime was a long way off, and for bridging 
wide chasm which separated us therefrom, we 
had no resource but conversation. And so we 
talked and talked, until our treasures of com- 
monplace were well nigh exhausted. Some one 
then suggested that we should have a dish of 
ghost-stories ; and the motion was carried. 

Each individual of the party went to work, 
rummaging among the dusty chambers of his 
brain for something which either memory or 
imagination might fashion into a ghost-story. I 
have now but a very indistinct recollection of the 
narratives then and there listened to, but I know 
full well that the very boldest of us were not 
without the experience of something like a return 
of the “pleasing terrors” which used to make 
our “ milk-teeth ”’ chatter in our far-off ante-coat- 
and-trowsers days. 

My own contribution to the general stock I 
might possibly call to mind, but I prefer to re- 
produce another one of the batch, the last that 
we heard. It was told by a tall, thin, and some- 
what pale gentleman, who had hardly opened his 
lips during the evening. Though pale and rather 
delicate-looking, he was a man of unusual muscu- 
lar development, and doubtless a very strong one. 

A rosy-cheeked, jolly-looking fellow, who took 
upon himself the office of master of ceremonies, 
addressed him as follows : , 

“ Now, sir, it is your turn, if you will humor 
us so far as to give us a leaf from the book of 
your experience—or from somebody’s else. I 
trust you will not refuse us ?” 

“T fear,” answered the pale gentleman, “ that 
any contribution I can make will cut but a poor 
figure beside the amusing narratives to which we 
have been listening. But it certainly would be 
unpardonable in me to profit by your kindness, 
and give nothing in return. I will therefore try. 
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“T have personal knowledge of but a single 
incident which could, in any way, be made to do 
duty as a ghost story, and that is one that I very 
seldom speak of. It is not a very pleasant sub- 
ject to dwell upon, and it is now many years 
since I have spoken of it to any one. But, for 
the reasons I have mentioned, you shall hear it. 

“In order that you may understand the thing 
properly, I will have to trouble you with some- 
thing of a preface. Iam a native of this State 
—of one of the countics of the Western Shore. 
My youth, and a. considerable portion of my 
manhood, were passed in the United States 
Navy. I was enthusiastically devoted to my 
profession, and took every means I could to en- 
large my knowledge of its details. 

“On one occasion, while I was serving as a 
passed midshipman, I happened to be going 
down the Chesapeake towards Norfolk, with a 
detachment of United States seamen. We had 
taken passage in one of the bay steamboats, and 
when nearly up with the mouth of the Potomac 
River, a small sail-boat, manned by negroes, 
and having several white persons aboard, passed 
ahead of us, in dangerous proximity to our bows. 

“*Port! Port your helm! H-a-r-d a-port!’ I 
shouted, with all the strength of my lungs. 

“ But the man at the wheel seemed bewildered 
with the suddenness of the thing, and began to 
turn it in the wrong direction. I sprang to the 
spot, and so did thecaptain of the boat, at the 
same instant. We reversed the motion of the 
rudder, with all possible rapidity ; but it was too 
late—the mischief had already been done, and 
the little boat soon disappeared beneath the 
overhanging bows of the ponderous steamer. 

“In company with a young seaman of my 
squad, I plunged into the water, and, by our 
joint efforts, well seconded by the crew of the 
steamer, all were saved—that is, all who needed 
assistance; the negroes, and an elderly gentle- 
man, the owner of the boat, managed to keep 
themselves afloat until they were picked up by 
the steamer’s boat. 

“Tt fell tomy lot to rescue a beautiful girl, 
about fifteen years of age, who was crossing the 
bay, in company with her father and a sister, 
two years younger than myself, who was brought 
out of the water by my companion. 

“The family was from my own county, and 
one that I had been well acquainted with in my 
early boyhood, when the girl of fifteen was little 
more than an infant. They accompanied us to 
Norfolk, and our intercourse was consequently re- 
newed, under other and more agreeable auspices. 

“From that day, Mary was the pole-star of 


somewhat precociously developed ; and I loved 
her as truly as if we had both been thirty. | 
will not trouble you, however, with the history 
of my courtship, or its consequences, further 
than to say, that we were married the same week 
that I received my commission as a lieutenant. 

“The marriage ceremony was performed in 
the morning, and we were to start upon a wed. 
ding tour immediately after breakfast. While 
we were sitting at the table, a great, clumsy en- 
velope, with a great, clumsy seal, was laid beside 
my plate. I ought to have received it the night 
before, but had been accidentally prevented. 

“To have such an ill-omened looking official 
document thrust under my nose at such a time, 
was not pleasant ; but I had just returned from a 
long cruise, had secured a long leave of absence, 
and was troubled with no apprehensions about 
my being ordered off, on active duty, for a good 
long time to come. There was nothing else I 
could possibly have to dread, and I therefore 
opened the official missive with entire equanimity, 

“Mary was looking over my shoulder, and I 
had hardly had time myself to gather the mean- 
ing of the words, when she fell heavily against 
me, in a deathlike swoon. Poor Mary! It was 
her first grief! And to be widowed, as it were, 
upon the very morning of her wedding day, was 
no small sorrow for a young and loving bride— 
and Mary was young, and loving too, to the 
very utmost capability of the female heart. 

“ The official envelope contained an order to 
start forthwith for New York, and report myself 
with all possible expedition at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. A clap of thunder in a cloudless 
sky could not have been more unexpected than 
such an order. It was one of those hateful ac- 
cidents common to the life of every man who 
lives and moves only at the pleasure of an official 
superior. There was nothing for it but to sub- 
mit with the best grace possible. 

. “ An expedition was on the eve of starting for 
the Malaysian seas, on a cruise against the well- 
known pirates who infest that quarter of the 
ocean. They were only waiting for me, and 
were to get under way as soon as ever I joined. 

“IT was to go out as interpreter to the expedi- 
tion. The person originally appointed to that 
office had met with a serious accident, making it 
necessary for him to have a limb amputated, and 
his services, therefore, were out of the question. 
As ill.luck would have it, I was the only other 
person known to the department who was sufli- 
ciently well acquainted with the Malay dialects, 
to supply the place of the man who had been 
injured. It was anything but a pleasant refleo- 
tion that the very knowledge which I had striven 
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so hard to gain, and which I had hoped to make 
conducive to my happiness and respectability in 
my profession, should thus become a poison and 
a blight upon the dearest of my hopes. But re- 
grets and lamentations were worse than useless. 
The thing must be, and I was resolved to bear it 
with equanimity, if not with cheerfulness. 

“Poor Mary, for my sake, tried to control her 
grief; but natare would burst through all arti- 
ficial barriers, and I left her drowned in tears, 
and looking the very image of despair. Under 
the circumstances, I could venture upon no more 
delay than was absolutely indispensable. In less 
than two hours after breakfast, therefore, I was 
upon the road, and before another morning 
I was tossing on the waves of the Atlantic. 

“Somewhere in the labyrinth of islands which 
studs the Gilolo Pass, there was at that time sup- 
posed to exist a band of notorious pirates. Our 
little squadron cruised among these islands for 
several weeks ; but the extreme shallowness of 
the water where the outlaws took refuge, ren- 
dered all our efforts abortive. After wasting a 
good deal of time in this way, we eventually 
procured from Batavia, in Java, a small schooner, 
of light draught, and a number of small, light 
boats, for the purpose of navigating the shallow 
seas and’ passages among the islands. I was 
placed abourd of this senooner, and had com- 
mand of one of the light boats. 
upon any special service. 

“One morning, at dawn of day, ‘we saw a 
suspicious-looking boat, lying in the shallows, at 
no great distance from the schooner. There 
were only about half a dozen men in this boat, 
and they seemed to have been caught napping in 
their present position, so close to our vessel. I 
was immediately despatched, with my boat and 
eight men besides myself, to capture her ; and at 
the same time another boat, with a like number 
of men, in charge of a junior officer, was sent to 
cut off her retreat and prevent her escape out the 
other side. This was the first opportunity any 
of us had had of coming in contact with the pi- 
rates, and we started off in high spirits. 

“The pirates, if such they were, seemed sin- 
gularly inactive—so much so, indeed, that I was 
at one time half inclined to think that there 


‘ must be something more than met the eye in this 


unvarying apathy. Once, indeed, I ordered the 
men to-rest on their oars for a time; but as I 
could see nothing to be afraid of, I soon began to 
be ashamed of my hesitation, and bade my crew 
give way with a will. 

“Our prey offered no resistance whatever, and 
We quietly took possession of their craft ; but we 
had hardly had time to congratulate one another 


upon our bloodless victory, when twenty or 
thirty half-naked fiends made their appearance, 
as if by magic, and overpowered, bound and 
gagged us, in the twinkling of an eye, and then 
forced us to lie down in the bottom of their boat, 
while our own was bilged and sunk, instanta- 
neously. The wily scoundrels had been con- 
cealed in the water, alongside of the boat, where 
it was just deep enough to allow them to stand 
upright on the bottom and keep their noses in 
the air. Never dreaming of such an ambush, 
we had not noticed them, and were wholly un- 
conscious of their existence until we saw them in 
the boat, by our sides, with their murderous 
creeses at our throats. 

“ The whole affair was but the work of a mo- 
ment, and we were secured and out of sight, and 
the imps of darkness back in the water again, 
long before our other boat had doubled the 
headland which had effectually concealed them 
from us, and us from them. As soon as they 
came round the point, they looked about for our 
boat, and seeing nothing of it, concluded that it 
had not yet come up, but was still concealed be- 
hind some one of the numerous capes and pro- 
jections of land in which the island by which we 
lay abounded. Flushed with the idea of gaining 
an easy victory, and accomplishing it, too, before 
we could come up to share it, our shipmates 
dashed forward—to full into the very same trap 
that had been so ingeniously set for us ! 

“Never had the catching of a Tartar, or the 
biting of a biter been more aptly exemplified. 
Eighteen of us—men and officers—were lying, 
tied hand and foot, in the bottom of the boat; 
while more than two dozen vigorous arms, with 
as many oars, were rapidly bearing us off,,-we 
knew not whither or wherefore. 

“Tt was the extreme suddenness and unex- 
pectedness of the attack, which had rendered it 
so successful. Before we had time to do any- 
thing, or even think anything, we found ourselves 
most effectually placed hors du combat. The 
schooner to which our boats belonged, was not 
in sight of the scene of the skirmish, and we 
were soon placed far beyond her reach. As we 
were entering a narrow inlet, between two 
marshy islands, our captors halted a moment, 
while one of their number waded ashore and 
planted a pirate’s flag, with a horrid device 
painted thereon, which was surmounted by my 
cap, placed on the top of the flag-staff. 

“ Our friends in the schooner were of course: 
greatly surprised, when they found that we did 
not return, and still more astonished and grieved, 
when they discovered the flag-staff, with its 
heathenish symbols, and my cap surmounting 
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them. Diligent search was made for us, for a 
week or more; but no trace could be found 
either of us or our captors. The natural concla- 
sion was that we were no longer in the land of 
the living; and we were universally regarded as 
slaughtered victims of the blood-thirsty Malays. 

“ We were still living, but it must be confessed 
with very slender expectations of the enjoyment 
of whole necks for any length of time. We 
were hurried off, with great rapidity, through a 
labyrinth of low islands, lagoons, shoals and 
marshes, where no navigator in the world could 
have followed us, unless long familiarity with the 
intricacies of the passage had thoroughly en- 
graved them onhis memory. This tangled mass 
of inlets, passages, channels, etc., constituted a 
perfect Dedalian maze, in which strangers must 
necessarily be lost, or at all events obliged to 
concentrate all their energies upon the effort to 
escape with their vessel and their lives. 

“ After many hours spent in threading these 
devious windings, we at last came to a small 
island, not marshy, like all the others we had 
séen, but perfectly solid, and fertile and beautiful 
in the extreme. Many hundreds of square miles 
of an ambiguous mixture of land and water lie 
around this fairy isle, and cut it off from the rest 
of the world as effectually as if it were sur- 
rounded by a triple wall of adamant. And this 
secluded retreat, upon which nature has lavished 
beauties which might have graced a garden of 
the golden age, is solely known to, and inhabited 
by, a horde of pirates. 

“ Having been conveyed to this island, we were 
lodged in a long, low building, built of bamboo, 
and guarded by the men who captured us, in con- 
flection with ten or a dozen others, whom we 
found in possession of the place. They were 
divided into three squads, who kept watch over 
us inturn. Their watch was not a very strict 
one, however. In fact, it was little more than a 
nominal imprisonment, since for a stranger to 
escape from the island, watched or unwatched, 
was a manifest impossibility. 

“ What they meant to do with us, we never 
learned. I gathered from their conversation, in 
five or six languages, that their captain was ex- 
pected before long, and that he was to bring with 
him some workmen, who were to erect a number 
of new buildings. It is probable that our fate 
was not to be decided till the arrival of the head 
man, and it is not unlikely that their design was 
to make slaves of us, and employ us about these 
new buildings. There were already quite a 
number of houses, but most of them old and 
dilapidated. Most of these fellows were Malays, 
but there were other Asiatics among them, and 
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a number of Europeans. They gave us enough 
to eat, and did not treat me very cruelly—though 
it was extremely annoying to be subject to the 
will and caprice of these minions of Beelzebub. 
“It would make my story inconveniently long, 
if I were to attempt anything like a description 
of the island. I have never seen so much beauty 
in so small a compass anywhere else. Nor was 
it all natural beauty, either. A depot of piracy, 
perhaps for a century, there had been collected 
here multitudes of things rich and rare—too 
rich and rare, perhaps, to be disposed of in any 
market accessible to these outcasts of humanity, 
The little island, in fact, was a perfect museum 
of costly and magnificent articles, of all imag- 
inable descriptions. Nor were beautiful women 
wanting to complete this fair collection of things. 
“ As I have stated, there were in all eighteen 
prisoners, two of them being officers, of whom I 
was the senior. The other was a passed mid. 
shipman, a very fine young man, who, like 
myself, was terribly mortified at having led his 
command into such a villanous man-trap. 
“One night, I was waked out of a profound 
sleep by some one griping my shoulder. Look- 
ing up, I was much surprised to see one of the 
pirates bending over me, and putting his fore- 
finger upon his lips, by way of enjoining silence, 
“* Lie still!’ whispered he, in perfectly good 
English. ‘I willlie down, also, with my mouth 
close to your ear.’ He did so, and then said: 
‘I am an.American, like yourself, and a member 
of this gang of miscreants only on compulsion. 
I have professed to conform to all their ways and 
usages, and have so far prevented suspicion, as 
to be allowed to go and come freely like the rest. 
To-morrow they are to have a great feast, in 
honor of an important capture made by their 
captain, of which they haye just received the 
news. Most of them will be thoroughly intox- 
ieated on the occasion, and all of them will be 
drunk enough to sleep very soundly. Now, I 
will provide ropes and gags, and when I give the 
signal, by a low whistle, let all your men be pre- 
pared to usethem. We will have to secure the 


women, as well as the men; but we can easily do . 


it without hurting them. We will then seize the 
boats, and I will guide you through the passage 


to the open sea.’ Having said this, the speaker « 


glided away as noiselessly as he had come. 

“ Though it seemed to me to be news ‘almost 
too good to be true, I communicated what I had 
heard to the rest, and we all held ourselves in 
readiness. As my informant had predicted, our 
guards, including both sentinels and women, were 
as drunk as they well could be, long before mid- 
night. I had not seen the man who had spoken 
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tome, nor had I been able to recognize him by 
day ; we were all, therefore, in the extremity of 
doubt whether he could be depended on or not. . 

“As the night wore on, we began to tremble 
with mingled apprehension and excitement. The 
suspense was becoming intolerable. Fortunately, 
we had not much longer to wait. At twelve, 
precisely, the promised signal was given. 

“Trusting implicitly in the strength of their 
position, the pirates had taken no precaution 
whatever against surprise, and with the means 
provided by our friend, we bound, and gagged 
them, too, without the least difficulty. There 
were sentinels in the boats, but they were just as 
drunk as the others, and were secured with the 
same facility. The women were secured, and 
left lying on some straw, in one of the lumber- 
rooms in the main building. Fortunately for us, 
our piratical friend had made it his special bus- 
iness, for years, to familiarize himself with all 
the intricacies of the one, sole, tortuous passage, 
by means of which egress might be obtained to 
the world without. He told us that he had 
never relinquished the hope of eventually making 
his escape, and had consequently, for years, 
directed all his energies to this one point. 

“Just as we were about to start, an alarm was 
given by a pirate who had been in some way 


‘overlooked. Thus far, we had taken no lives, 


nor had we even hurt any one seriously ; but we 
found it impossible to capture this man without 
great delay, and as it would never do to allow 
him to liberate the others, we were compelled to 
shoot him. He was killed by a rifle-shot, in the 
moonlight, and at a great distance. 

“We could make but very little headway 
through the winding passage by night ; but when 
daylight came, we advanced with considerable 
rapidity, and gained the open sea before twelve 
o'clock, M. As soon as we reached blue water, 
we began to lay our course for the Dutch settle- 
ment of Timor; but on the morning of the 
second day, we fell in with an English brig, 
Which picked us up and carried us into Manilla, 
in the island of Luzon, whence we eventually 
found our way to the squadron, one of the vessels 
having shortly afterwards touched there. 

“ As the man who had piloted us out could of 


" course pilot us back again, we were all buoyant 


with the hope of returning with a strong party, 
and bréaking up the ‘depot,’ if we did not also 
capture most of the gang. But this hope was 
frastrated by the unaccountable disappearance of 
the person who alone could secure its fruition. 
On the morning of our re-embarkation, at 
Manilla, he was nowhere to be found, and, as 
far as I know, was nevet afterwards heard of. 
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He had prtobably reasons’ of his own for not 
wishing to return to the pirates’ island, but what 
they were, we could only conjecture. He did us 
a great service, and I will not hazard a remark 
that might in any way result to his disadvantage. 

“In the meantime, I was beginning to feel 
very anxious to hear from home and Mary. I 
had had but two letters since we sailed, and had 
had opportunities for sending but two. A store- 
ship attached to the squadron had left for the 
United States almost immediately after my cap- 
ture and supposed murder, and had of course a 
doleful story to tell athome. The agonies which 
I knew must be rending the heart of my bride 
of an hour, were a source of great distress to 
me; and my anticipations of the probable con- 
sequences upon Mary’s Gelicate nervous organ- 
ization, were of the very gloomiest and most de- 
pressing character. You can conceive, then, how 
gladly I welcomed the news that we were to 
abandon all farther efforts, for the present, and 
return at once to the United States. The pirates 
had been much crippled, and many of them had 
been killed or taken ; but the captain was still at 
large, and the main depot still untouched, and 
remains untouched and unknown, I believe, to 
this present moment. 

“We had a short and prosperous home- 
passage. Immediately after landing, I de- 
spatched a letter to my wife, and followed it in 
person, as soon as I could obtain permission to 
leave the ship. My heart was a battle-field, in 
which hope and fear incessantly strove for the 
mastery. The joyful meeting which imagination 
pictured in the rapidly approaching future, would 
at one moment fill my soul with rapture; and 
the next instant, I would tremble from head to 
foot with vague terrors conjured up by the dread 
of what might have happened during that long 
interval of silence. 

“Darkness had succeeded twilight, and the 
rising moon was illuminating the east, as I 
landed from the steamboat, within less than a 
mile of my own house, which was on the shore 
of the Chesapeake. It was a lonely place, with 
no other building within three-quarters of a 
mile, except an old Catholic church and ceme- 
tery, among the very oldest in the United States, 
directly past which led the nearest way to my 
dwelling-house. In spite of my eagerness to 
reach home, I could not refrain from making @ 
solemn, anxious pause, at one corner of the 
grave-yard. It was a sad, sweet spot—a scene 
of quiet, I might say mournfal beauty, with its 
winding brooklet, and its willows drooping to the 
water’s edge, and shutting out all but a few 
scattered rays of thé bright summer moonlight, 
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flecking the stream here and there with gleams 
of molten silver. 

“‘My Mary, for one of her age, was of a re- 
markably pensive disposition, and this had been 
a favorite spot with her. A day or two before 
our marriage, we had wandered hither, and, at 
her earnest solicitation, had made a solemn com- 
pact to be buried here, side by side, I leaned 
my elbow on the grave-yard wall, and thought, 
with a long-drawn sigh, what a fit resting-place 
it would be for a virgin wife, for one so pure and 
good, so lovely, and so loved as she. I gazed 
more intently at the spot we had chosen, beneath 
the Jargest of the willows, and there—gracious 
heaven! could it be?—there, dimly but dis- 
tinctly visible, was a new-made grave! 

“I dashed my hand hurriedly across my brow, 
and looked again. Something moved beneath 
the willow. It was a figure of human propor- 
tions, robed in white. It glided slowly forward, 
till the moonbeams fell full upon its front, and 
revealed to my astonished gaze the form and fea- 
tures of my beloved wife, as I had seen them 
last in life, save that they were slightly atten- 
uated, and pale and rigid as monumental mar- 
ble, and that they were enveloped in a shroud— 
yea, in the very mantle of the dead—the snow- 
white garment of the grave! There could be 
no mistake. My eyes were glued upon the aw- 
ful vision, the moon shone brightly upon it, and 
I could see the form and fashion of the grave- 
clothes as distinctly as if they were in my hand. 

“ With straining eyeballs, I gazed still more 
intently in her face. Her eyes were fixed full 
upon mine as she passed, with a stony glare, de- 
void of ‘speculation,’ and with my own eyeballs 
mow almost starting from their sockets, I still 
followed her as she moved, and gazed and gazed 
upon the sight that blasted me. I noted her 
form, her size, her walk, her features, one by 
* one, and especially the horrid charnel-house robe, 
which seemed a more corpselike, positive, 
‘ghostly reality than all the rest. Once or twice 
I strove to address the apparition, but my 
tongue refused to move, and mute and motion- 
less with horror, I continued to gaze upon it till 
it glided slowly away, and I saw it no more. 

“ No tongue ever placed in human head could 
give you even the faintest idea of the terror, 
the torture, the horror, the despair crowded into 
those few moments of existence. I sank upon 
the ground, and lay for some time writhing there, 
in speechless agony. Eventually I roused my- 
self, arose, and slowly dragged my limbs along 
until I reached my owp front gate. As I opened 
it, a sylphlike female figure ran swiftly down the 
gravel walk, and the next moment, Mary, alive 
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and well, palpitating with love and joy, rushed 
into my arms! 

“ Like a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
the region in which she lived, my wife wasa 
Roman Catholic—a devout and somewhat fan- 
ciful believer in the precepts and practices of holy 
mother church. When she received the news of 
my capture and supposed murder by the pirates, 
she did not at once give way to despair, as I 
feared she would do. Though terribly shaken by 
the blow, hope never quite deserted her, and in 
the depth of her affliction, she made a solemn 
vow to God that, if her husband’s life should be 
preserved, she would perform certain acts of 
penance, in accordance with the rules and cus- 
toms of the ancient church to which she be- 
longed. Some of these self-inflicted mortifica- 
tions of the flesh were very severe, but there 
could hardly have been any of them more appal- 
ling to most delicate females than the vow which 
she made to spend half an hour, for seven sue- 
cessive nights, in a lonely grave-yard, by a new- 
mde grave, destined for herself, and clothed in 
all the habiliments of the tomb. 

“And yet, in all sincerity, and in the earnest 
belief that she was doing her duty, this more than 
ordinarily timid girl fulfilled the conditions of 
her penance, to the very letter ; and it was during 
its performance, that I happened to observe her. 
She saw me before I noticed her, but the terms 
of her vow did not permit her to be diverted 
from the solemn act in which she was engaged, 
even for a single instant. And no greater proot 
could be given of the sincerity and earnestness of 
her devotional purpose, than the fact of her 
passing me by, under the circumstances, without 
one token of recognition. 

“Her youth, temperament and character, be- 
ing taken into consideration, it may be said that 
the task was one requiring almost superhuman 
powers to accomplish it; and to the unnatural 
self-control, which she was then forcing herself to 
exercise, I attribute the strange, unnatural, stony 
gaze, which, more than anything except the 
shroud itself, tended to deceive and to unman me. 

“The joy of that meeting, and the happiness , 
which succeeded it, were such as few ever realize, 
this side of the grave. But joys most exquisite 
are always fleetest, and rarest flowers, alas! are 
the soonest to decay. My flower was such & 
one, and could not long be spared to me. In 
less than t¥o short years, it bloomed in the gar- 
den of heaven, and I was left the lonely, mek 
ancholy man you see before you.” 

The pale stranger bowed his head upon his 
hand, and the rest of us passed quietly out and 
retired to our respective chambers. 
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_ dropping his chin on his breast, fell into a deep 


THE TOKEN. 


BY H. T. ELSINGTON. 


Take back this pledge I now return, 
Though its petals withered be; 
There ’s scorn enough within them yet 
For a legion such as thee. 
My little box is a sacred shrine, 
With its treasures from the true; 
And when I saw this rosebud there, 
My memory dwelt on you. 


But like the summer hours that fly, 
In the sunshine and the rain, 

We give no thought to their passing fate, 
For they soon return again. 

So will thy love—though I care not now 
For its hollow and vain deceit ; 

But I throw its only token left, 
With a smile, at your dainty feet. 


The kiss that sealed the broken vow 
With its fond, but false caress, 

I would return, but I cannot give 
What I do not now possess. 

I did not prize the feathers worn 
In the cap of each favorite beau : 

So I lost them all, and I know not where, 
Or I'd send them to thee now. 


A SELF-MADE MAN: 
—or,— 


Three Epochs in a Naval Hero's Life. 


BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN. 


“Doomep! Yes, that’s the term. Doomed 
to a life of miserable drudgery—to waste my 
youth, manhood and prime within these four 
dingy walls from which even the sunlight of 
heaven is excluded. And for what? Paltry 
gold, which can purchase neither health nor hap- 
piness. Faugh!” And the speaker, a bright- 
eyed, dark-haired youth, closed a ledger, over 
which he had been poring, and leaping from his 
Office stool, assumed a chair before the grate, and 


reverie. 

Walter Hadleigh was the only son of a rich 
man, whose fame as a merchant had spread 
whithersoever ships bearing the flag of our young 
republic were wont to wing their way. The firm 
of Hadleigh & Son had been in existence over a 
century, being conducted by father and son for 
four generations, until the opening of our tale, 
when for the first time the sudden death of the 
senior partner had placed it under the control of 
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latter being still too young to appear as a part- 

ner. He was destined, however, to tread the 

beaten path of mercantile life, and to this end 

had received the rudiments of a mercantile edu- 

cation, which his father now sought to complete, 

placing him under the tuition of his confiderttial 

clerk, and assigning him the desk of junior clerk 

in the counting-room. 

But the career of a merchant possessed but 
few charms for Walter. He panted for glory, 
such as had been acquired by the favorite and 
fortunate officers of the youthful republic in the 
momentous struggle for independence. But he 
dared not make those aspirations known to any 
save his mother, and she, aware how vain would 
be any attempt to win for them her husband’s 
favor, guarded the secret as her own, trusting to 
time, and more mature reflection on the part of 
her boy, for that change in his sentiments which 
was necessary to his happiness, in the life marked 
out for him by his father. : 

In the midst of his reverie the counting-room 
door was pushed open, and his father entered, 
when perceiving the listless attitude of the boy, 
he exclaimed : 

“ What, idling again, Walter?” 

The youth started, and coloring to the temples 
as he encountered his father’s stern glance, 
replied : 

“T was thinking, sir.” 

“Of what? Nothing relative to your business, 
warrant.” 

“ Father,” and the youth’s lips quivered, while 
his eye sought the floor as in a wavering tone he 
continued, “I was thinking how rapidly my 
youth was going to waste, and how unhappy my 
manhood would prove, if spent in a profession 
for which I have neither taste nor tact.” 

“ Walter—what do you mean, boy !—taste nor 
tact for this profession! Am I to understand 
you dislike the life of a merchant?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Zounds! you amaze me. You must learn 
to conquer this repugnance. Don’t want to be a 
merchant! Why, boy, what are you thinking 
of? You must be a merchant—the honor of the 
oldest house in America demands it—you must 
succeed me in the firm, and your son, and his 
son and son’s son, must be my successors.” 

“’*T will be one life needlessly wasted, father. 
As a merchant, I cannot succeed, and ruin would 
be the result of any attempt on my part to up- 
hold the honor of the firm. Yes, sir, ruin !” 

“ What, ruin, failure! the’ name and paper of 
Hadleigh & Son dishonored? Never! God for- 
give you, Walter, for the thought. The house 


& single individual—the parent of Walter—the 


has stood unshaken, amid the wreck and ruin of 


— = 


three commercial crashes which shook the mer- 
¢eantile world to its foundation.” 

“ Because those who stood at the helm were 
equal to the task of guiding their bark in safety 
through the whirlwinds of adversity.” 

“Right, boy, right.” 

“But such am not I. No, father, I can never 
be a merchant.” 

“Eh, what’s that ?” 

“T can never be a merchant.”’ 

“Why, Walter, do you know that such reso- 
lution threatens the existence of the firm? Yes 
boy, the existence of Hadleigh & Son. You are 
mad.” 


“Nay, father, Iam sane, and though young, 
have scanned the future closely. Would to 
Heaven I could mould my wishes in conformity 
with your desires ; I have striven, but in vain.” 

** May I ask to what you aspire ?” 

“To glory, father ; glory such as encircles the 
names of Washington, Lafayette, Paul Jones, 
and the gallant officers of our navy.” 

“Ah, you would emulate their examples on 
the field or deck? But, my pcor, foolish boy, 
we are at peace.” 

“ Yes, a hollow, deceptive peace. The clarion 
notes of war will resound ere long throughout 
our land, foreshadowing a struggle, as bloody, if 
not as protracted, as that which covered those 
heroes I have mentioned. with immortal glory.” 

“Walter, you have studied too deeply matters 
which concern you not. Your brain is diseased, 
and you need rest.” 

“No, father—pardon me, but my brain is 
sound—I am well, but unhappy.” 

“ What profession do you choose, boy ?” 

“The sea.” 

“The sea! Did I hear you aright—you would 
be a sailor ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Never! No, boy, I had rather see you dead. 
Enough—return to your desk, and henceforth be- 
ware how you indulge in such childish fancies.” 

But, fath—” 

“No replies, sir. You heard my order—obey 
them. And mark me, from the hour in which 
you suffer this foolish caprice to betray you into 
a disregard of my desires for your future, from 
that hour you are no son of mine. Another 
shall take the name, enjoy the wealth, and suc- 
ceed me in the business for which you have 
neither taste nor tact.” _ 

A crystal tear, which dropped from the eye of 
the boy on the cover of the ledger as he re-opened 
it, was his only response to the cruel threat above 
recorded, while his parent retired from the count- 
ing-room, vainly endeavoring to smother his an- 
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ger, leaving the former to await the return of his 
fellow-clerks. That evening he laid his pen on 
the rack for the last time. He had decided, and 
ere morning had bidden adieu to home. 

He experienced but little difficulty in obtaining 
a berth, and ere forty-eight hours had elapsed he 
was afloat, boy before the mast in a European 
trader, and under the command of one of Nep. 
tune’s hardiest sons; one who had never expe- 
rienced the comforts of a landsman’s home, whose 
heart had never thrilled with delight at a tender 
wife’s joyous welcome, and whose leisure hour 


were never rendered less dear by the childish 


prattle of his children. 

Such was the man under whom Walter Had- 
leigh was to commence that career which he was 
resolved should be glorious ere it terminated. 
Nor were the mates more tender-hearted ; brave, 
hardy, just and generous, they had but few 
emotiogs or weaknesses in common with their 


brethren of the land, and thus our young adven- 
turer found himself thrown entirely on his own 


resources, and missed sadly that care and tender- 
ness in which he had been enshrouded life-long 
by a mother’s love. 

*T was his first night at sea, and he was paying 
a landsman’s tribute to the ocean, when the watch 
to which he belonged was called to relieve the 
deck. He ventured to remain below, believing 
his sickness would exempt him from duty. Vain 
hope. 

« Where’s that landlubber ?” he heard the mate 
demand, when a watch-mate promptly replied: 

“ Sick, sit; he aint turned out.” 

“ Sick, is he?’ And a minute later the growl- 
ing officer stood by his berthside. “So you're 
sick, eh ?”’ 

“ Yes—ug-h—sir, I’m—ug-h—very sick— 
ug-h 

“ That wont do, youngster ; come, bear a hand 
out o’ this.” 

“T can’t—ug-h—get up—ug-h—sir.” 

“Can’t, eh? You're skulking, you soger. 
But I'll help you, so come, along.” And the 
rough seaman raised him in his arms as he spoke, 
and placing him on deck, led him from the 
forecastle. 

Then commenced his career in reality, and he 
doubtless asked himself for what had he deserted 
home and friends? To be subjected to indigni- 
ties such as he had never dreamed of? To hear 
epithet on epithet—too vile to be repeated— 
heaped upon himself? To meet abuse—and 
lastly to writhe beneath the rope’s end—and why ? 
Because when weak with illness and racked with 
pain he hesitated to ascend to the main royal. 
yard, a feat he could scarce perform when well, 
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even in smooth water and with steady nerves.— 
Yet such was the old seaman’s remedy, and he 
persisted in applying it until the sick youth de- 
dared himself cured, proving the fact by the 
manner in which he performed the task appar- 
ently so impossible but a few brief hours pre- 
yious. Yes, he had taken his first lesson, and 
jearned that to perseverance all things are 
possible. 

Three years passed, three years charged with 
momentous events. A change, as swift as Ara- 
bian simoon, and as startling as rapid, had swept 
over the American Republic. Throughout the 


land all was confusion, preparation and panic. 
And why? Because a party of hot-headed, in- 
experienced, stubborn patriots had hurled the 
gauntlet at Britain’s feet, and bid her prepare 
for war. So said a majority of the elders, who 
would have tamely submitted to the stinging in- 
sults of the sea-girt empire, rather than peril 


their dear-bought independence, in a struggle to 
protect the rights and immunities of their 
citizens. 

The house of Hadleigh & Son was still in ex- 
istence, but its principal was absent in India for 
the purpose of winding up his affairs there, pre- 
vious to the commencement of hostilities. Of 
his absent boy he knew nothing, and had heard 
nothing ; and though he seldom mentioned him, 
prior to sailing for India, his letters to his wife 
from that distant land betrayed the fact that he 
had undertaken the journey thither, with a secret 
hope that he might obtain some trace of the 
wanderer. But from the last received from him, 
his wife had learned that he was on the eve of 
returning home, disappointed and despairing. 
Perhaps she also mourned her boy. What 
mother would not? Yet her grief was tem- 
pered, lightened by an assurance that be he where 
he might, he still remembered the home to which 
he was a stranger. : 

The clarion had sounded, and the war of 1812 
had begun, when the Firefly Privateer, O’Brien 
master, sailed from New York to cruise the North 
and South Atlantic in quest of the foe. His 
vessel was a staunch clipper brigantine, mounting 
+ tight twelve pounders and a long eighteen, the 
latter a swivel, and carrying as a full comple- 
ment one hundred and twenty men, and proving 
an extraordinary fast vessel, he captured every- 
thing he fell in with showing British bunting. 
The cruising ground he had chosen was in the 
neighborhood of St. Helena, and while on his 
passage thither he succeeded in making six 
ptizes, which were manned and sent home, while 
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the utmost impatience for a brush with the enemy 
on more equal terms. 

They were just five weeks from port, when, as 
the day dawned, the lookout at the masthead re- 
ported a sail dead to leeward, and standing to 
the northward on an easy sail. On hearing the 
report, the mate, whom our readers will recog- 
nize presently, sprang into the rigging, and ex- 
amined the stranger attentively for a few mo- 
ments, when regaining the deck, he ordered the 
helm down, and tacking ship made all sail, when 
keeping away, shaped a course to cut her off. He 
then repaired to the cabin to report to his supe- 
rior, whom he found on the point of visiting the 


deck, and with whom he returned thereto, where 
they found the men making preparation for 


action of their own accord, under the impression 
that the vessel in sight was one of the Royal 
East India Company’s marine, or armed traders. 
And such Captain O’Brien pronounced her to 
be after a brief examination ; when accosting his 
subordinate abruptly, he said : 

“Now, Walter, you will have an opportunity 
to prove yourself.” And after a momentary 
pause, during which a faint smile wreathed his 
features, he demanded, “Do you remember the 
first night you spent in the old ship Sophia ?” 

“I sha’n’t forget it, sir, at least, not till I forget 
the remedy you applied for sea-sickness,” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the commander, “ you 


remember then, I came near giving you up as a 
gone case; but you did show the true grit at last. 
Yes, the true grit, boy. me men would ha’ 
babied you then, an’ spoiled ye sartain; but I 
wanted to see what you were made of, and to that 
desire you owe your present rank, as first officer 
of the Firefly. Walter, I rope’s-ended all the soft 
talk out of you that night, and it made a man of 
ye, for which I’m glad. I want man to take 
my place on this quarter deck, before we’ve done 
with that fellow—a man that will fight till the last 
against any odds—and I know that I have that 
man in you.” 

“What do you mean, captain?” demanded 
Hadleigh, betraying some surprise at the strange 
manner of the former. 

“ What I say. But ”—and the master’s voice 
sank to a whisper as he continued—“I sha’n’t 
see the last of this day, Walter. I feel it here; 
but I can go, confident that the stars and stripes 
will wave over my remains, so long as your arm 
can be raised in defence. Hist! not a word. 
There goes the stranger’s bunting. Show our 
colors and beat to quarters.” And turning away, 
Captain O’Brien took his glass from the beckets, 
and levelling it at the stranger, scrutinized her 


the crew, highly elated with their success, evinced 


closely. 
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‘The two vessels were closing fast ; the Firefly 
going two knots to the ship’s one, while the 
latter had evidently remained entirely ignorant 


of the true character of the brig until the Amer- 
ican union was run up to her gaff, when she 
fired a gun to windward, and clueing up royals 
and top-gallant sails, hauled to with an evident 
disposition to bring matters to a crisis at once. 
“In topmast and lower stunsail!”’ shouted 
Captain O’Brien, as he saw the ship’s bows look 
up towards the brig. “ Hand the royal and gaff- 
topsail.” Adding to the gunner, “Try that 
long =~ Brett ; we can heave them a pill at this 


a roe ay, sir, that we can,” was the gunner’s 
ready response, as he cast his eye along the piece 
in question, and the next instant the gun vom- 
ited forth a long jet of flame, followed by a 
deafening roar, when every eye was turned to- 
ward the stranger to note the effect of the shot. 

“There goes his quarter galley, Ben!” ex- 
claimed Captain O’Brien, as he witnessed the 
splinters fly in all directions from the starboard 
quarter of the Indiaman. “Aim at his spars, 
now, and make your shot tell. Forward, there ! 
take in the foretop-gallant sail. Haul the fore- 
sail up. Quarter gunners, balance reef the 
mainsail. If that fellow desires a closer ac- 
quaintance he must do the travelling. Are you 
ready with that gun, Brett ?” 

“ In less’n a minute, sir,” was the cheerful re- 
sponse. “So, steady ; a trifle more for’ard, Jack. 
So, well—now my beauty,” added the eager 
gunner, and the next instant his pet had vomited 
a second missile at the approaching foe. 

“Hurrah, Ben, you’ve spoiled his foremast!” 
exclaimed Hadleigh, springing on one of the 
waist guns to observe the effects of the shot, 
adding, “‘ Another like that and we’ll have him 
bobbing up in the wind, old boy, when we can 
sweeten him to our heart’s content.” 

“He shall have it, Master Hadleigh,” ex- 
claimed Ben Brett, with a broad grin, as he 
superintended the preparation of his pet for a 
third discharge, which being completed, he again 
cast his eye along the piece, and pulling the lock 
lanyard, leaped on the traverse-bed, bending an 
anxious gaze on the stranger. 

‘Nearly a minute elapsed, and he was about to 
descend, believing he had missed, when the In- 
diaman’s weather fore-yard arm swung round, 
catching the head sails aback, and creating some 
confusion, at the same time obliging the latter to 
yaw broad off, when she fired her whole broad- 
side, nearly all the shot falling astern of the 
Firefly, one only striking her on the quarter, 
where it shivered the rail, a splinter of which 


was driven with such force into the captain's 
right eye, that it penctrated the brain, killing 
him on the spot. 

“Try him again, Ben !” shouted Walter, as he 
witnessed the effects of the shot which had made 
him commander. “ Let him have it, and then 
stand by the mortar. We must stop his barking 
or he’ll sink us.”” 

“Take that for the skipper,” exclaimed the 
old gunner, as he fired his pet for the fourth time, 
when issuing a few brief directions regarding the 
next charge, he turned his attention to the 
mortar, in which a shell had been placed. 

The old gunner after a few brief directions or- 
dered the mortar to be discharged, but the shell 
fell far short of its object. A second attempt 
proved equally unsuccessful, the shell exploding 
in mid air ; but the third was crowned with com- 
plete success, the shell falling on the enemy’s 
deck and carrying death to a score of the bravest 
of their number. 

In the meantime each vessel had delivered two 
broadsides, those of the brig proving the most 
effective. But the vessels being now within 
short range, Captain Hadleigh, dreading the 
effects of grape among his people, let fall his 
foresail, and putting his helm up kept away, re 
solved to lay the Indiaman aboard, and decide 
the conflict hand tohand. He was running some 
risk in so doing; yet that risk he knew to be 
counterbalanced by the greater that he avoided, 
and to which he must be exposed, had he con- 
tinued the action within grape-range. To his 
joy he observed three of the ship’s midship guns 
silent when the ship fired her fourth broadside, 
to which old Ben replied with the long gun, 
which he had trained with particular care, aim- 
ing at the disabled foremast, which now went 
over the side with all its hamper, dragging with 
it the maintopmast and top-gallant 
mast. 

The crew of the Firefly hailed this token of 
their success with a loud cheer, to which their no 
less gallant enemies replied, as they sprang to 
clear away the wreck of their spars, from which 
they were called by the order, “ Repel boarders 
on the starboard bow,” as the intent of the young 
commander became evident. 

“ Grape and cannister, Brett ; fill to the muz- 
zle, old boy, and clear a path for us over that 
forecastle !’’ exclaimed the former, as he stood 
between the brig’s knight-heads, at the head of 
his boarders. “ Give it them !” 

He was obeyed, and almost at the same instant 
four of his gallant comrades were stricken down 
by a volley of musketry from the Indiaman’s 
forecastle, which he was prevented from return- 
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ing effectively, owing to the great height of her 
deck. On sped the little brig, rushing down on 
her gigantic foe, apparently courting destruction, 
yet advancing thereon steadily, as if resigned to 
meet her fate, while the latter, encumbered with 
the wreck to leeward, lay almost stationary, 
awaiting the crash. A second yolley of small 
arms from the ship told with dire effect among 
the crew of the schooner, when Captain Had- 
leigh, bounding into the brig’s fore-tigging, made 
asignal to his helmsman, who instantly put the 
wheel hard down, and clapping on the becket, 
grasped a musket, which he aimed and dis- 
charged point blank at the chief mate of the 
Indiaman, who was apparently about to heave a 
lighted hand-grenade from her fore-rigging into 
the crowd of privateersmen. It took effect in 
his heart, and as he bounded from the rigging 
dead, the death-dealing missile fell in the midst 
of his own crew, and exploded, killing and 
wounding nearly half of the brave little band. 
Simultaneous with the explosion the brig fell 
foul, and an instant later her crew were tumbling 
over the ship’s bulwark, in twos and threes, with- 
out encountering the least resistance. The hand- 
grenade settled the question, the destruction it 
had scattered depriving them of courage to re- 


sist an enemy, twice or thrice their number ; and 
retreating to the quarter-deck they threw down 
their arms, and lowered their ensign, in token of 
submission. 

*Yes, glory had dawned on the young adven- 


tarer. The foundation of his fame was laid, and 
thenceforth he had but to press onward to the 
goal. The prize proved immensely rich, in car- 
go and treasure, having made three prizes pre- 
viously, one of which she had taken some two 
days previous, obtaining by the capture over two 
hundred thousand dollars worth of diamonds, 
dust, ivory and specie, the property of an old 
merchant, who was in the ship as passenger. 

All this treasure had been removed to the 
Berampore, enhancing her value as a prize, and 
rendering her safe carriage to port an object of 
much solicitude to her captors. Her last prize, 
too, being laden with silk and tea, was worth re- 
capture, and with that end in view Captain Had- 
leigh repaired his damages as hurriedly as 
possible, and crowded sail in chase, which proved 
successful, when restoring her to her former 
commander, he shaped a course for home, 
resolved to act as convoy to his prize. 


. 


Peace was declared. Commerce, so long dor- 
mant under the de¥astating influence of war, 
was rapidly awaking, and among the first to ex- 
tend their trade was the firm of Hadleigh & Son, 


which at once re-opened communication with, 
and established agencies at all the principal points 
of trade in both hemispheres, launching as ex- 
tensively into business as ever. Yet the head of 


that firm was alone in the management of that 
vast business. No son nor junior partner shared 
his laborious task. The former had never set 
foot in that counting-room since the memorable 
evening on which he avowed his repugnance to 
a merchant’s life. 

Yet amid all the bustle and excitement inci- 
dent upon the revival of his business, Mr. Had- 
leigh found time to superintend the erection of a 
splendid mansion, which was destined to be the 
residence of that son whom he had threatened to 
disinherit, and when completed it was thrown 
open for the reception of guests, who assembled 
to welcome its tenant and his noble bride. But 
ere introducing the closing scene of our narrative, 
our readers will pardon a brief explanation, with 
a retrospective view of his career. 

We left him in the act of guarding his rich 
prize to her new destination, where he found 
himself a rich man, and also discovered that he 
had proved the saviour of his father in the re- 
capture of his ship and treasure. We will not 
pause to describe the meeting between father and 
son ; suffice it, that the young man was received 
into favor gladly, and on his own terms, his 
father receiving his wealth in trust while he 
offered his services to Congress, which gladly 
accepted them, presenting him with a com- 
mander’s commission. 

To be yet a stripling as it were, and the holder 
of such rank, was of itself great honor ; but ere 
a year had passed he had covered himself with 
glory, and won the highest rank in his profession, 
gaining additional fame in twenty actions with 
the enemy, to whom his name became at length 
synonymous of defeat. In France he met, 
wooed and won the daughter of one of its 
proudest nobles, who loving him for himself, be- 
came his bride, content to reign queen in the 
heart of her citizen husband, and, preferring that 
throne and the homage paid her there, to the 
false though flattering homage of the court, in 
which she had shone the brightes} star. 

Then came the peace, that peace he had aided 
to win, when his country, having no lenger need 
of the services she would gladly have retained, 
accorded him the furlough he demanded, when 
with his bride he turned his face homeward. 
Need we add, the welcome which awaited him 
was earnest and cheering? Of a surety, no. 
He had left his native city, a nameless youth ; he 
now returned, the idolized hero of two score of 
glorious struggles, and as a hero that city wel- 
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comed him. In his new home his parents 
welcomed him, not as a hero, not as the idol of 
a multitude, but as a son of whom they were 
proud, receiving to their hearts and their em- 
brace, as a treasure richer than the wealth of 
India, the gentle being who had woven her des- 
tiny with his. 

I said his parents received him in his new 
home. Yes, and in that new home he was des- 
tined to experience the proudest moment of his 
life. The joy which thrilled his soul when he 
stood a victor on the deck of his first prize, or 
that greater still when his father folded him in 
his embrace, terming him his saviour, or the last 
ecstatic emotion which pervaded his being when 
the peerless and beautiful Marie laid her hand in 
his at the altar, all, all combined, did not equal 
the joy of that moment when his father, intro- 
ducing him to his guests, laid his hand caressingly 
on his head, “ To the world he may be a hero, 
to his country an idol; but to me he is still a 
son!” That moment was the grandest epoch of 
his life, and the turning point of his destiny. 
Those words, simple in themselves, yet fraught 
with so much meaning towards him, won him 
from his glorious career, and from his country’s 


service. 

In the history of our confederacy his record is 
bright, and will remain untarnished, while in our 
navy his career is still held up as an example 
worthy of emulation; but he is forgotten as a 
hero even by those amongst whom he dwells, 
and as he seldom reverts to the past, but few even 
of his most intimate friends identify in him aught 
save the plodding and prosperous principal of the 
time-honored firm of Hadleigh & Son, in which 
he will be succeeded in a few years by his son, 
the ptesent junior partner, whose position will 
then be filled by Ats son, a youth of rich mental 
endowments, yet who is probably ignorant at this 
moment that his beloved grandfather was once a 
naval hero. 


AN UNIQUE FAMILY. 
Conversing with the ietor of the “ H 

Family,” which on, Bridge 
was informed that this exhibition has been in his 
family upwards of thirty years, and that his mode 
of socia/izing the animals was simply by placing 
ng ones in the cage in liea of those who died. 
magpie was the patriarch of the cage; he 
had had this bird five years hopping about and 
chattering. The next to the magpie was the 
starling ; he had been in the cage two years. He 
left all the creatures in the cage together regu- 
larly every night—owls, rats, rabbits, jackdaws, 
dogs, etc.—but he was obliged always to take the 
monkey out, and put him ina different place; 
he was so very mischievous, and kept all the 
other animals awake, teasing them when they 


A SELF-MADE MAN, 


THE WONDERS OF THE GULI*STREAM, 


The general characteristic of the Gulf Stream, 
apart from any question as to its sources, is that 
of a vast and rapid ocean current, issuing from 
the basin of the Mexican Gulf and the Carib. 
bean Sea, doubling the Southern Cape of Flor. 
ida, pressing forward to the northeast, in a line 
almost parallel to the American coast; touchin 
on the southern borders of the Grand Banks 
Newfoundland, and at some seasons partial 
passing over them ; thence, with increasing width 
and diffusion, traversing the whole breadth of 
the Atlantic, with a central direction towards the 
British Isles; and finally losing itself, by still 
wider diffusion, in the Bay of Biscay on the 
British shores, and upon the long line of the 
Norwegian coast. Its identity in physical char- 
acters is preserved throughout the many thou- 
sand miles of its continuous flow,—the only 
change being that of degree. As its waters grad- 
ually commingle with those of the surrounding 
sea, their deep blue tint declines, their high tem- 
perature diminishes, the speed with which they 
press forward abates. 

The maximum of velocity, where the stream 
quits the narrow channel of Bemini, which com- 
presses its egress from the gulf, is about four 
miles an hour; off Cape Hatteras, in North 
Carolina, where it has gained a breadth of sev- 
enty-five miles, the velocity is reduced to three 
miles. On the parallel of the Newfoundland 
Banks it is further reduced to one and a half 
miles an hour, and this gradual abatement of 
force is continued across the Atlantic. The tem- 
perature of the current und a similar 
change. The highest observed is about eighty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. Between Cape Hatteras 
and Newfoundland, though lessened in amount, 
the warmth of the stream in winter is still 
twenty-five or thirty de; above that of thd 
ocean through which it flows.—Commercial 
Bulletin. 


> 


PLAYING WITH WILD BEASTS, 


A few weeks ago, a Miss Noble, while attempt- 
ing to pata Oger in a cage behind the scenes of 
the circas at Philadelphia, was shockingly muti- 
lated by him. This is not the first accident of 
the kind which has happened upon the same spot. 
Several years ago, when a menagerie was loca- 
ted in this building, says the Bulletin, a huge el- 
ephant became enraged and he killed one man 
and injured others before he could be subdued. 
The fury of the animal was such that it was 
feared that he would tear down the building and 
make his way into the street where the conse- 
uences might have been frightful. So great was 
the alarm that a field-piece was brought to the 
front of the building in readiness to fire upon the 
animal in case of his escaping. Dr. E. K. Kane 
was among those who brought the elephant to 
terms finally. 


A PERFECT WOMAN. 


The reason firm, the temperate = 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warm, to comfort, and command ; 


were asleep.— Buckland. 


And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of an angel-light.—Wonrpsworts. 
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LOBT! 


BY JAMES K. FITZROY. 


T have wept for beauty perished, 
Though its wounds my heart has bled | 

I have mourtied that idols cherished 
Should be umbered with the dead; 

Yet my tears and all my mournings 
Were for things forever fled! 


I have prayed that days departed 
Might be summoned back again } 

T have waited, weary-hearted, 
For a glad surcease of pain ; 

Yet my prayers and all my vigils 
Were, and ever must be, vain! 


1 have hoped that clouds might vanish} 
That the rain might soon be o'er; 

TI have wished the sun might banish 
These black shadows from my door ; 

Yet my hopes and all my wishes 
Shall be granted nevermore! 


Hopings, yearnings, aspirations— 
Cherished children of my heart: 

Are ye shadowy, vain creations? 
Must ye come but to depart? 

Joy '—O, how thou quickly fadest! 
Life !—how sorrowful thou art! 


> 


FROLIC UPON SKATES, 


BY ATALANTA SKATER. 


Tue scene of the commencement of ily story 


is the interior of a large Dutch kitchen. Before 
the window is a large wooden table, and at the 
table stands as comely a damsel as can be found 
in Holland. She is dressed in a short scarlet 
petticoat, which shows to advantage the lower 
part of a rourided limb, a prettily turned ankle, 
and a fat little foot encased in a serviceable blue 
stocking and a stout leather shoe. She wears a 
tight-fitting boddice of black, which is laced in 
front over a scarlet stomacher. Above the low- 
cut corsage, and below the short sleeves, appear 
snowy ruffles. An outer skirt is looped up with 
careless grace over the scarlet petticoat. This is 
Greta Van Tromp. Her face is round and rosy, 
and there are bewitching little dimples in her 
cheeks and beautiful chin. Her nose is neither 
Grecian nor Roman, but like many of her coun- 
try-women, short, straight, and slijghtly retrousse. 
Red, full lips, which, ever parting in a smile, dis- 
close a regular row of brilliant teeth, little merry 
brown eyes and an abundance of soft, brown 
hair confined by a large, gold pin at the back of 
29 


her head, complete the picture. Gretais mixing 
bread with her little dimpled hands, and the roar- 
ing, crackling oven will soon be ready to 
receive it. 

The day is cold and clear. After finishing 
her household labors, Greta prepares to go ska 
ing on the canal. She is accompanied by her 
cousin Katrina Becker, and her two brothers 
Nicholas and Oloff. The girls wear gay shawls 
wrapped warmly about them, and blue caps with 
gilt tassels. They are furnished with skates, the 
broad irons of which present a smooth, flat sur- 
face to the ice, and are turned up in front with a 
long, graceful curve. When they arrive at the 
canal, their eyes are greeted by an animated 
scene. Old and young, men, women and chil- 
dren, nobility and peasantry, all Holland is on 
skates this beautiful winter’s day. Here a peas+ 
ant girl shoots along, her bright, short petticoat 
flashing in the sunlight on her head the most 
fragile of things, a basket of eggs. She is going 
to market, and skating is the swiftest. and pleas- 
antest mode of travelling. Now look again for 
her; she has vanished—but far away in the dis- 
tance a black dot is rapidly disappearing. There 
gracefully glides a noble lady. She is clad in 
rich furs and carries a muff to keep her noble 
fingers warm. Her ladyship, though richly 
dressed, looked not half so pretty as our two he- 
roines, Greta and Katrina, who are now quite 
ready to begin the afternoon’s enjoyment; and 
as for skating, Greta and Kate are acknowledged 
to be the most skillful and graceful skaters within 
the cireuit of many miles. Nicholas and Oloff, 
though finé skaters, do not pretend to compete 
with them. 

Here comes a merry little urchin. He has 
neither furs nor overcoat. A little red cap is 
stuck jauntily on one side of his head. A short 
jacket of coarse cloth and leather breeches com- 
plete his costume. Greta challenges him toa 
race. He jooks up at her out of the corner of 
his eye, nods, and off they start like arrow from 
the bow. Nicholas and Oloff have discovered 
two maidens, who, if they are not so skillful as 
Greta and Katrina, still keep excellent time and 
stroke, and besides they nod and smile, and the 
little gilded tassels on their caps swing so merrily 
that the boys think them charming partners. 

Katrina starts~but I have not yet described 
her. She is a tall, slender maiden, with large, 
dark eyes shaded by a heavy fringe of black 
lashes. Her nose is long and straight, with deli+ 
cately-arched nostrils. Her lips are thin, but 
with sharply-cut outlines, and of great mobility 
of expression. Her face is a classic oval, and her 
forehead high. Jet-black hair falls in silky waves 
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over her temples. Her hands and feet are long 
and slender, and her fingers delicately tapering. 
She is partly of Spanish extfaction, and bears 
no resemblance to her rosy Dutch cousin. 

As I said before, Kate starts. Slowly, grace- 
fally, she moves on without apparent effort, her 
slight, elastic figure swaying with each gliding 
movement. Gradually she accelerates her speed, 
still with the same long, easy strokes. She soon 
meets Greta coming back, laughing and showing 
the dimples in her rosy cheeks. She has won 
the race, sadly to the discomfiture of the boy, 
who had raced with many and never before failed 
to be victorious. Greta is highly amused, and 
Kate joins heartily in her glee. As they are chat- 
ting and laughing, a stout old burgher comes skat- 
ing towards them, smoking a long pipe with a 
very satisfied and contented expression on his 
rosy countenance. He takes the pipe from his 
mouth, and after hearing Greta’s mirthful story, 
laughs until his rotund body fairly quivers in 
every part. His round face turns as red as 
Greta’s petticoat, and his little blue eyes shoot 
out merry sparks from beneath his half-closed 
eyelids. Now he nods, resumes his pipe, and 
puff, puff, away he darts, leaving a long train of 
smoke behind him, like a locomotive puffing forth 
its long, fleecy pennon. 

The girls are now exhilarated and excited by 
the exercise. Katrina shows it by darting off 
with lightning rapidity, but never losing her 
graceful, easy motion, now backward, now for- 
ward, and now in dizzy circles. Then she turns 
in short, quick curves, and disappears just as the 
admiring gazers who have stopped on their skates 
to watch her, discover written in graceful char- 
acters on the ice, her name—Katrina Becker. 

Greta is as mischievous and frolicsome as a 
kitten. She plays many mad pranks on the 
youths of her acquaintance. Darting up to one, 
she snatches off his cap as he passes, holding it 
wp in gleeful triumph, and casting roguish 
glances at the tall stripling in hot pursuit. Some- 
times she takes off her own cap and substitutes 
the stolen one in its stead. And then, when her 
pursuer is reaily to.give up the chase in despair, 
suddenly wheeling, she passes so swiftly as al- 
most to blind him. When he recovers his scat- 


_ tered senses, he finds his own cap on his head, 


and his fair tormentor rapidly disappearing, 
while her gay laugh still rings in his ears. 

There is a young Englishman who displays 
much skill in the performance of a variety of 
difficult manceuvres, and evidently considers 
himself the chief attraction to the spectators. 

“ Kate, Kate,” cries Greta, “just look at the 
conceited monkey! teach his English impu- 


dence a lesson.” And before Kate can remon. 
strate, the madcap has passed him leaving him 
bareheaded, and he has started in angry pursuit, 
John Bull is a fine skater, but so is Greta. Qn, 
on, they go for miles, Greta doing all the provok- 
ing things she can think of, and the young man 
growing more and more excited, He exclaimed 
to himself, “I'll catch that provokingly pretty 
Dutch wench, and I will obtain not only my o 
but a kiss besides for her mischievous 

Three or four times he thinks he has her, but 
with a quick bend of her trim little figure, she 
shoots under his arm. All things must have an 
end, and the strap of Greta’s skate suddenly 
breaking in two, she just saves herself from fall. 
ing and breathless awaits her doom. The young 
man instantly overtakes her, throwing his arms 
around her and kissing her until she was over. 
whelmed with confusion and shame. Then, snatch- 
ing the cap, he flies off with precipitate haste. 

It is now growing dark. Katrina, Nicholas 
and Oloff soon joining her, they unstrap their 
skates and start for home. Kate and the two 
boys are in high spirits. Greta, not a little mor- 
tified by the unfortunate result of the frolic, is 
fully occupied in parrying the bantering remarks 
of her brothers. 

The next day Greta went as usual to the canal, 
accompanied by her brother Oloff, and, as she 
half hoped and half feared, she met the young 
Englishman. Feeling rather shy after the occur- 
rence of the previous day, she tried to avoid him. 
He appeared determined to prevent that, and she 
was surprised to find that he greeted her with a 
respectfl bow. She dropped a short curtesy 
and turned instantly away, but could not prevent 
a merry twinkle of her eye as she darted off. 

After she had skated the usual time, she called 
to her brother, who was coming towards her 
with rapid strokes, to return with her and help 
her take off her skates. As she was speaking, 
she noticed that Oloff was racing with the young 
Englishman. Oloff called out, ‘“ Yes—go to the 
bank, and in a few minutes I will join you.” 

Greta seated herself, awaiting her brother, and 
she soon saw him approaching, accompanied by 
the Englishman. They stopped before her, and 
Oloff said, in rough, boy fashion : 

“ Here, Greta, this is Mr. John Goodrich—ho 
says he was rude to you yesterday, and wants to 
make an apology.” 

Greta blushed, and Mr. Goodrich said :--“I 
hope, vrowlien Greta, will excuse my rough be- 
haviour yesterday. I was excited by the sport, 
which must be my apology.” 

Greta replied, with downcast eyes :—“ 1 am 
sure you thought me very bold, but if that unfor- 
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tunate strap had not broken, I should have re- 
turned the cap and escaped the punishment you 
thought proper to inflict upon me.” 

Greta was a bit of a coquette, and as she was 
repeating the latter part of her answer, the truant 
corners of her mouth belied the demeanor of her 
yoice and manner. 

“ As a pledge that you have forgiven me,” said 
Mr. Goodrich, “ will you not join hands with me, 
and take a turn upon the ice before you take off 
your skates 

Of course Greta could not refuse this pledge 
of amity, and all eyes were at once watching their 
graceful and rapid movements. It was now 
Oloff’s turn to call Greta, and it must be con- 
fessed that she stopped with reluctance, when he 
told her that they must not stay any later. Of 
course Greta’s partner took off her skates, and 
of course he would not permit her to carry them, 
so he could not help walking home with her. 
When they reached her home, Greta timidly 
asked him to walk in, and he promptly accepted 
the invitation. The vrow mother looked at him 
in astonishment, and Greta made some unintelli- 
gible explanation of the way she had made his 
acquaintance. He had no want of tact, and it 
was not difficult to put the good mother at her 
ease by talking of her children, a subject which 
he had found to be of endless interest to all afféc- 
tionate mothers. 

The entree once effected, Greta’s new friend 
was not at.a loss to find excuses for repeating 
his visits. He was in Holland on business, as 
agent for a large mercantile establishment in 
Liverpool. ‘The time was approaching when he 
must return to England. He began to think that 
the society of the bewitching little Greta was 
essential to his happiness. The admiration that 
haat first felt towards her had changed to love, 
as he witnessed the thousand affectionate and en- 
dearing ways she manifested towards her parents 
and brothers. He found that her frolicsome 
pranks were but the exuberance of youthful 

spirits, and he was charmed by the sweetness of 
her temper, and the innocent frankness of her 
heart. Greta could not forget her first encounter 
with the young Englishman, and the sudden rec- 
ollection of it always brought back her fits of 
sliyness, so that Mr. Goodrich could not satisfy 
himself whether Greta really loved him. 

One day they were on the ice together, and had 
skated on until they found themselves alone and 
miles away from home. . John held her hands 
clasped in both of his. Suddenly he stopped 
and looked steadily in Greta’s face and said : 

“Greta, Iam going home. Will you not give 
me something before I go ?” 


“O yes,” replied she gaily. “ But are you 
reaily going ?’’ she added, with sudden gravity. 

“Yes, and I will tell you what I want,” he 
said, as he dropped one hand and took the other 
in both of his. “I want this little hand all for 
my own. Yes, dear little Greta, will you take 
the hand and heart of the rough Englishman and 
give him your own in exchange?” He paused 
and look still more earnestly in Greta’s face. A 
tear glistened in her eye, but a smile was on her 
rosy lip, and with her innocent, childish grace 
she raised her face to his, and said : 

“ You took the first without leave, and to pun- 
ish me—now I give you the last of my own free 
will.” He caught her in his arms and took not 
the last kiss, but many, many more. And thus 
terminated Greta’s Frotic uron SxarTes. 


THE POISONOUS TREES OF PARIS. 

Much excitement is said to have been produced 
in Paris by the announcement made in the name 
of several philosophers of renown, of the danger- 
ous nature of the trees now being planted on the 
Boulevards. The belief is current that this tree 
is of the most poisonous nature, “ being no other 
than the Tsichu of the Chinese, from which var- 
nish is gathered, a single drop of which running 
from the tree causes most venomous ulcers 

to arise—alcers which are incurable, and end in 
the painful death of the victim.” Of course, this 
is a groundless conceit ; meanwhile, it is said to 
be amusing to witness the care with which the 
promenaders avoid either walking or sitting in 
the shade of these “arbres maudits,” as they are 
already called.—Zancet, 
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A YANKEE STORY. 

The Yankees, I am told, take advantage of the 
cannibal propensities in the rats. A clever Yan- 
kee being much troubled with rats, and being 
determined to get rid of them, tried every possi- 
ble plan, but without success. At last he got a 
lot of rats and shut them in a cage; they de- 
youred one another till only a single one was 
left. He then turned this one loose, who, excited 
with the blood of his fellow-rats, and having be- 
come a genuine cannibal, killed and ate the 
wild rats he could | find on the premises. [A good; 


Yankee story. }|—Buekland. 


Tue Opinion No? To BE Despris-. 
Ep.—I like not those that disdain what the world: 
says of them. I shall suspect that woman’s 
modesty that values not to be accounted. modest. 
While I am innocent, injurious remors.shall: the - 
less torment me ; but he that is carefal of his. 
health will not only avoid infécted places, but 
fortify himself by preventing antidotes ; and will. 
not be abstemious only at a feast, but in his prir- 
vate diet.—Belden. 
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TEARS. 


For only in a watery sk 
The bow of light; and from the invisible skies 
Hope's 


shlaee not, save through we eyes... 


HOPE CLIFTON, THE QUAKER. 


[onrerkat.] 
THROUGH THE MEADOWS. 


BY, SYBIL PARK. 


I have wandered through the meadows 
When the clover white and red, 
With the buttercups and daisies, 
Such a rare mosaic spread ; 
And no costly Indian fabric, 
Wrought in some far Eastern loom, 
Byer wore such rilliant splendor 
As those hollows, rich with bloom. 


I have wandered through the meadows 

When the midnight stars looked down, 
And the purple hills were hidden 

By the shadows still and brown; 
When the low-voiced Susquehanna, 

All the lonely, starry night, 
Murmured sweetly, as if singing 

“To the blossoms and the light. 


I have wandered through the meadows, 
My young heart as blithe and gay 

As the shining mist which floated 
O’er the hilltops far away ; 

I have tarried—idly tarried, 
For the summer days were long, 

Till my soul grew mute with gladness, 
As the fragrant air with song. 


I have wandered through the meadows 
Underneath a leaden sky, 

When my heart hath vainly murmured 
Such « yearning wish to die; 

For the added years have borrowed 
Pages of sad mystic lore, 

That were never near to haunt me 
In the sunny days of yore. 


I shall wander through the meadows 
Of one valley evermore, 

Till my soul hath caught the music 
Wafted from another shore ; 

Where the silver waves are breaking 
Softly on the golden sand, 

And eternal summer reigneth 
Full of beauty o’er the land. 


[onternaL.] 
HOPE CLIFTON, THE QUAKER. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


BY REV. WILLARD CHASE. 


Te morning sun had not yet risen. The 
mists still lay upon the three hills, and the fog 
rested yet upon the waters of Boston harbor, 
hiding all its beautiful islands from view. As it 
gently began to clear away, the white sails of a 
ship were scen quite near the land ; and just as 
the sun began to gild the hill-tops, she lay at 
anchor, sails down and her deck thronged 
with busy sailors, whe were getting out boats, in 


order that the eager passengers might come on 


shore. 
It was the 11th of June, 1655. The ship 


proved to be the Swallow, from England, but 


_ last from Barbadoes. She was a Boston vessel, 


and commanded by Captain Simon Kempthorn, 
of Charlestown. ‘There were English passengers 
on board, and some of them were impatient to be 
the first in the boats. There were glad and joy- 
ful meetings on the wharf; parents and children, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters. Amid 
the happy tears and animated exclamations of 
delight, two of the passengers, who had lingered 
on board until the boat returned for the last time, 
were unnoticed. No one awaited their arrival; 
and no demonstration was made when they took 
their quiet station on the wharf. 

They were two young girls, their pure and un- 
sullied complexions denoting, even after a sea 
voyage from a West Indian clime, the remarkable 
qualities of a beauty that the sun and wind vould 
not spoil. They were dressed in the Quaker 
garb; and their garments were of a delicacy and 
purity that denied all contact with the sea stains 
so plentiful in the dresses of the other passengers. 
The pale drab silks were spotless and immac- 
ulate, the white lawn handkerchiefs were folded 
smoothly over the bosom, and the quaint, flat 
bohnets deeply shaded the beautiful faces. 

There they stood—no one asking them if they 
needed help or protection, until the captain’s son, 
a bright, handsome youth, who had stepped 
ashore to see his mother and little brother, as they 
came down to the wharf in a carriage, returned 
to see what had become of the two unattended 
Quaker girls. All the voyage, they had been a 
wonder and an admiration to the young sailor. 
Never had he before encountered such beauty and 
such simplicity combined ; and Abel Kempthorn 
thought he should never be able to stand the 
sight of gay and flaunting colors in a lady’s 
garments again. 

All his attentions on the voyage had been de- 
voted to the two, in preference to other passen- 
gers ; and in the quiet evening watches, he de- 
lighted in finding them on deck—gazing at the 
stars, or watching the white track left by the ship 
beneath the moonlight. Shy and timid as they 
were, they seemed perfectly at ease with Abel, 
while they shrunk painfully from. being noticed 
by others. And during the long voyage from 


England, and the tedious stay at Barbadoes, none * 


but the captain and his son had been addressed 
by the soft voices which made “thee” and 
“thou” seem the most delightful words in the 
language. 

But notwithstanding that the young sailor 
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HOPE CLIFTON, THE QUAKER. 


made no difference in his manner towards them, 
there was still a decided preference of one over 
the other. While he reverenced Mary Fisher, 
he positively loved Hope Clifton, From the 
moment when he saw the two delicate Quaker 
firls step into his father’s vessel (of which, by 
the way, he was chief mate), his heart went out 
to the younger with a love as ardent as it was 
hopeless. For that she—a creature so ethereal- 
ized, so free from the taint of common mortals, so 
apparently fit for the society only of angels— 
should ever return the love of a blunt sailor like 
himself, was almost beyond belief. Such small 
service, therefore, as he could render to this an- 
gelic being, he would be proud and most happy 
toshow. But, in her presence, he felt that he 
must utter no word of that spontaneous affection 
that would have flowed out into words to an 
ordinary mortal. 

Partly, the young man had divined the mission 
of Mary Fisher to the shores of America. He 
had no doubt that it was to spread the tenets of 
her peculiar faith. No other object could have 
brought an unprotected girl to an unknown 
country presenting no inducement to travellers 
of her sex, and boasting, as yet, of no beauty 
save that of grand natural scenery. 

Of Hope Clifton’s object, he was not quite so 
sure. She evidently loved and reverenced Mary 
Fisher, and he sometimes thought that Hope 
might be under some great obligation to her, that 
she clung so closely to her. Beautiful, indeed, 
was the love which the two girls manifested for 
each other. Without an iota of expressed affec- 
tion—without the fond clinging of twining arms 
and caressing lips—one might see that the love 
was as beautiful, as sincere and as tender, as that 
which breaks out into words and kisses. 

As they stood there together, Abel Kempthorn 
hastened back, fresh from his mother’s welcome. 
With a perception born of his love, he had been 
all along convinced that the Quakers had no 
friends awaiting them—no place to go to in the 
strange town they were entering; and he had 
whispered in his mother's ears an earnest request 
that she would allow him to take them home. 

The glad wife and mother, with all her happi- 
ness flowing in upon her soul at the return of her 
beloved ones, could not refuse her son’s first re- 
quest—although, if truth must be told, she 

_ Would rather have granted any favor than to ad- 
mit strangers while overflowing with joy at the 
presence of her husband and son. But Abel had 
always been a privileged child, and she would 
not contradict him now; and she alighted from 
the carriage and followed her son, enforcing his 
invitation and urging them to ride home with 
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her. Captain Kempthorn had already invited 
them ; so it was decided at once. . 

Mrs. Kempthorn was a kind and motherly 
woman, and the friendless girls at first attracted 
her strongest sympathy. She soon found, how- 
ever, that Mary Fisher had a spirit that could 
sustain itself alone. She had come as a mission- 
ary, and her missionary spirit feared neither 
hardships, privations, nor enemies. She brought 
out the books of her fuith, and distributed them 
broadcast in the town of Boston, to which her 
steps were every morning directed. 

Mary resolutely refused to stay with the 
Kempthorns, without remunerating them for the 
home they had provided her and her friend. 
Abel’s eyes told how much he wished them to 
stay, and by this time Hope Clifton knew that the 
youth was more to her than any other being had 
ever been. Mary complained to Hope that she 
was remiss in many of her duties; but Mary did 
not read the solution of Hope’s carelessness for & 
long time. When she did, it was with an out- 
break of distress that, from one so habitually 
calm as Mary Fisher, seemed like drawing water 
from the rock. 

“Thee knows not what thee is doing,” she 
said, when her emotion would let her speak. 
“Thee is preparing a great gulf between thee 
and thy friends. The youth is well enough, and 
hath treated us kindly ; but thee must remem- 
ber, Hope, what my father said to thee about 
strange gods. And truly, now I think of it, thee 
has a way, lately, of pushing thy bonnet off thy. 
face, which is unseemly.” 

“Nay, Mary, thee seest that which is not. 
The air is warm, and I am constrained to let my 
cheeks cool, if possible. They are burning even 
now.” 

And Hope looked the personification of her 
words—for close to the open window, Abel 
stood in the little flower-garden and heard all 
that they had said. ‘Turning to hide her blushes, 
Hope caught sight of him. ‘True, his name had 
not been mentioned; but enough had dropped to 
tell him who was meant, and from this moment, 
the young sailor knew that thenceforth his soul 
and that of Hope Clifton would be one and 
indivisible. 

A thrill of joy ran through him at the 
thought ; but it was checked by the reflection 
that his family would be grieved, and public 
opinion offended, at his choosing a wife from a 
people proscribed by the Puritan prejudices of the 
day. He walked more slowly down the gravel 
path, and his heart bounded less lightly. And 
yet what had he to do with public opinion? His 
father and mother had sheltered and loved the 
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unprotected girls; and although no questions 
were asked, and: no motive or object explained 
by Mary Fisher, still Abel knew they must be 
aware of the work she was performing in Boston. 

He leaned over the gate in a reflective mood, 

unheeding any one who passed, until he was 
struck lightly on the shoulder, and his name spo- 
ken by a familiar voice. 
* “ Asleep, Abel?” said the cheery tones of a 
neighbor. “Are you thinking how to dispose of 
your contraband goods, in the house yonder, 
that you look so sober ?”’ 

“ Contraband goods, Mr. Stillman? What do 
you mean, sir?” asked Abel, fiercely. 

“O, don’t flare up so, Abel! I don’t mean 

coffee or sugar, but the pieces of drab satin 
which your father has smuggled from England, 
and on which, it seems he has got heavy duties to 
pay—or, rather, to forfeit them altogether to the 
king’s custom house officers.” 
’ “ Still in the dark,” said Abel, now beginning 
to think that Mr. Stillman was forcing a joke at 
his expense. “We brought no goods from 
England whatever. Our cargo was altogether 
from Barbadoes, and you may be sure, sir,” he 
added, a little proudly, “that every pound of it 
was entered. My father scorns the mean ways 
which many of the captains take of evading the 
duties.” 
“Bless the boy—can’t you understand The 
silks Iam talking of had live people in them. 
I mean the pretty Quakers. Your father ran 
some risk there, Abel.” 

“ How, sir?” asked the young sailor, his face 

erimsoning as he spoke. 
’“ Don’t you know that a penalty has been laid 
of a hundred pounds on every person who brings 
a Quaker to the colonies, and forty shillings an 
hour on any one harboring them ?””’ 

“How long has this been ?” 

“O, not long! I guess the captain will get 
clear of the first—the order not having passed 
when he sailed; but he is amenable to the 
second. So I advise you to look out.” 

Mr. Stillman passed on, leaving Abel in a 
whirl of confusion at what he had- heard. He 
knew that his father was a great stickler for obe- 
dience to the laws ; but whether he would, in his 
devotion to them, abandon two helpless girls to 
the enmity which evidently awaited them, he 
could not tell. 

He had no time 'to solve the problem ; for, as 
he turned back to the house, he met Mary Fisher 
just going out on her missionary tour to the 
neighboring town. Before he had time to greet 
her, he heard footsteps at the gate; and two or 
three men approached, one of whom laid his 


large, coarse hand on Mary’s shoulder, and said ; 

“Young woman, you are my prisoner,” 

The delicate shoulder shrank from the rude 
contact, and the mild eyes almost flashed. The 
young sailor gave the man a blow that prostrated 
him at once to the ground. 

“ Touch her, if you dare!” said Abel, as the 
man scrambled up and followed Mary, who had 
gone towards the house, with the mark of a 
soiled hand visible on the otherwise spotless white 
handkerchief. ‘ Touch her, if you dare! Who 
are you, that come hither to insult women ?” 

The man exhibited his credentials. 

“T don’t blame you much, Mr. Kempthorn,” 
he said, quite humbly, “for I should have done 
as much myself to defend a woman. I did 
wrong not to show you this paper first. You see 
that she must go with me, and the other one too.” 

Abel started back, as if a knife had been thrust 
at his heart. She, too! It was too bitter, but 
there was no evading it; and while one of the 
men guarded Mary, the other accompanied Abel 
to the house to find Hope Clifton. 

His heart failed him, when he saw her sitting 
80 quietly in the shaded room, reading one of the 
books such as Mary had been distributing. There 
was no one else in the house. Captain Kemp- 
thorn and his wife had gone out to ride, and the 
men would admit of no delay. 

Hope was startled and frightened ; and as the 
man stretched out his hand to her shoulder, she 
forgot her maidenly reserve, and clung closely to 
Abel, with pale cheeks, and lips from which the 
roses had fled. 

“Touch her not! she is fainting,” said Abel. 
“ Nay, do not ! I will be answerable, my friend,” 
he continued, condescending even to plead with 
the man, to spare her from such contact. 

She did faint, and it was sometime before she 
revived. When she did so, the men declared 
they could lose no more time, and they suffered 
their two prisoners to follow them down to the 
gate without laying hands upon them. 

Near the gate, two square-topped chaises were 
awaiting them. Abel sprang in after Hope, as 
soon as he had lifted her to the seat. 

“Stop! Mr. Kempthorn, that will not do,” 
said the man who was to drive. 

“Get in, sir!” answered Abel. “I shall not 


leave this fainting woman. I will account for it 


to your employers.” And placing himself next 
the man, he held Hope firmly on the other side, 
during the whole ride to Boston. 

There was a trial—a burning of Quaker books 
in the market-place—and then the two delicate 
women were put in prison. It is unnecessary to 
say that Abel Kempthorn and his father kept 
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alternate guard, night and day, at the prison 
door. A few interviews had been obtained, by 
bribing the jailor, and Abel had, in one of them, 
received Hope Clifton’s promise to be his own. 

Eleven weeks passed in this way, before a sen- 
tence was pronounced upon the young Quakers. 
Men had talked of dreadful things that were to 
be enacted. Some said that nothing less than a 
public execution, on the Common, would prevent 
farther efforts of the English Quakers to gain 
ground in the colonies. Abel sometimes heard 
these whispers ; but the heart of the generous 
young sailor refused to believe it. Where could 
a man be found that would lay hands on the two 
fair young girls, to drag them to such a death? 
He had more faith and trust in human nature, 
than to credit it; and if, indeed, human nature 
might deceive his faith, he felt sure that God 
would not permit such an outrage. 

In those eleven weeks, the alteration in Abel’s 
appearance was almost frightful. Constant 
watching—save when relieved by his father, 
whom he would not permit to stay long—want 
of food, and anxiety, had all wrought their 
work upon his strong and youthful frame and 
open, manly countenance. He was thin and 
pale as a shadow, and as the time approached for 
the final sentence, his health was nearly giving 
way beneath his anxiety. 

The day came. The youth and beauty of the 
prisoners indisputably softened their judges; 
and the sentence was only banishment, instead of 
amore fearful one. They were to be carried 
away in the first vessel that should sail from the 
port of Boston—should not be allowed to speak 
to any one on the voyage—and should be deliv- 
ered up to the proper authorities on their landing. 

_ From this moment, Abel began to form plans 
for rescuing Hope, many of which were rejected, 
because of their hopelessness. It was no use for 
him to plan for Mary.- Her schemes were al- 
ready formed, and, from the strength of her 
character, he did not doubt their fulfilment. 
Disappointed of her object in America, she re- 
solved, immediately on reaching England, to 
embark for Constantinople, and carry her princi- 
ples into the domains of the Grand Vizier. 

A poor orphan girl, whom Mrs. Kempthorn 
had rescued from want, had been the attendant 
on the young Quakers since they had been do- 
mesticated in her house, and had become greatly 
attached to them. All the time they had lain in 
prison, this girl, Rebecca, had been mourning 
sadly. In one of her weeping moments, Abel, 
who had come home for a short time, while his 
father watched for him, said saddenly, after sur- 
veying her earnestly : 
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“ Rebecca, how would you like to go to Eng- 
land with Mary Fisher ?” 

The girl dried her tears. “Only for leaving 
your mother, Abel, I would be very glad to go.” 

“ Then, if you wish, I will see that you have 
the opportunity. But do not namo into.e single 
person, or you will injure Mary.” 

This was enough to seal the girl’s lips. Mrs. 
Kempthorn was very busy for a week or two, 
after this, in fitting Rebecca with new clothes. 
All was done in a private room, so as not to ex- 
cite remark from curious neighbors. The 
crowning feat was to make several quiet-looking 
suits of drab, in the Quaker mode. When all 
was done, she was dressed completely, and Abel 
and his father called in to see the effect. 

“Capital!” exclaimed the captain. “ Even 
that prying jailor would never discover the differ- 
ence. Exactly Hope Clifton’s height! and so 
covered up, that she might well pass for her.” 

Abel’s eyes were not so well deceived. He 
feared a discovery; for, lover-like, he could not 
believe that any one could perfectly resemble 
Hope Clifton. To any other, Rebecca, in her 
simple garb, with her quiet motions and stat- 
uesque figure, might have well passed for the 
beautiful Quaker. 

The time came. All night, Mary Fisher had 
been setting forth to Hope the fatal error into 
which she deemed she was falling. She had 
mourned over her, even with tears. Hope’s 
only answer was a confession that she loved 
Abel Kempthorn. 

“ And for this love, thee is willing to separate 
from our people forever ?” 

Hope paused, before cha ensured. Her lips 
were pale, but after a moment, in which she 
seemed to concentrate all her powers, she said, 
in a low but firm voice : 

“Yea, I am willing to give up all for him. 
Will thee hinder it, Mary Fisher ? Will thee 
betray me to these men and take me away with 
thee, when I have no heart to help thee in the 
work thee loves so well ?” 

“Nay, Hope, if it is in thy heart to do wrong, 
thee cannot be more guilty than thou art already.” 

Hope knelt at her feet. The constraint of an 
education, like hers, forbade her to utter all the 
passionate words that rose to her lips; but she 
overran the bounds of the permitted language 
enough for Mary to know that further expostula- 
tion was vain. She turned away from her more 
in sorrow than in anger,and the tears flowed 
without restraint from eyes in which such emo- 
tion had long been quenched. 

The jailor entered to say that Captain Kemp- 
thorn’s family had arrived, and wished to take 
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leave of them. They were admitted at once; 
for early as it was, Mary and Hope were up, and 
had dressed, long before dawn: It was still in 
the early light of morning’ The interview 
lasted but a shorttime. There was the sound of 
weeping, amd they all came forth with bended 
heads, and handkerchiefs pressed to their eyes. 

A glance into the room showed the jailor that 
both of his prisoners were there, although the 
youngest had her face turned away from him. 
A moment more, and the carriage was on its way 
to Charlestown. And Hope Clifton, dressed in 
the garments worn that morning by Rebecca, was 
weeping out her glad and joyous yet half re- 
pentant tears, upon the faithful heart to which she 
was closely held. 

Hope never resumed her Quaker garb again ; 
but although her garments were cut in the world’s 
fashion, they were as beautifully neat and modest 
asever. It was harder to drop the “yea” and 
“nay ;” but aftera while, they were forgotten. 
When she became Abel’s wife, it was with the 
promise that she should accompany him in all his 
voyages, for he was now to be commander in 
place of his father, who was going to retire. 

On one of their voyages to Smyrna, they heard 
of Mary Fisher. She had, on her return to 
England, embarked, as soon as possible, for Con- 
stantinople. The Grand Vizier lay encamped, 
with a great army, near Adrianople. She had 
been to Smyrna first, and the English ambassa- 
dor had sent her back to Venice. Undismayed 
by difficulties, she had proceeded by land, by the 
coast of the Morea, six hundred miles, and 
arrived at Adrianople. Here she was allowed an 
andience with the Grand Vizier, to whom she 
sent @ message, and was treated with great re- 
spect. She wrote to Hope that she went back 
“without hurt or scoff” from a people who, 
though Mahometans, had treated her better than 
she had been treated in America—gratefully ex- 
cepting the Kempthorns. She still mourned 
Hope’s falling away from faith ; but it was evi- 
dent, from the tone of her letter, that she still 
loved her with a sister’s love. 


A FASHIONABLE CITY PHYSICIAN. 
Such an one is thus described by the N. Y. 
Herald: “It is his theory to keep delicate pa- 
tients in such a condition that the yearly bill will 
be plethoric. He does not rudely tell madame 
that nothing really ails her except laziness, but 
rives her a good deal of the latest gossip and a 
ttle harmless mendicament. He is a nice doctor 
to the ladies, not unpopular with the men, and so 
kind tothe children. He lives in a good quarter 
of the city, has a fine equipage, is an amiable 
man, takes things as they are, and when his pa- 
tients die he lets them down easy. His funeral 
manner is superb.” 
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INSTINCT OF FISH. 


The late Colonel Durg, who resided at Hadley 
in Middlesex, for nearly half a century, was 
much devoted to the science of natural history. 
He had acquired by a long course of perseverance 
and pursuit, towards the acquisition of nature, a 
very well-ordered and arranged museum. In his 
fruit garden he poneneet a spacious pond, filled 
with gold and silver fish, which he looked y 
as a very valuable aquatic preserve. This a 
of creature was at the above period of time com- 
paratively scarce, as fancy piscons in this country, 
and he took great pride in furnishing many of 
his neighboring friends with these then highly. 
prized fish, which he had had originally imported 
to him from China. The finny tribes under con- 
sideration were every morning during the sum- 
mer months regularly supplied with food, con- 
sisting of paste made from simply satura- 

t auricular ms, 
cannot exist the slightest doubt, for the moment 
the colonel opened his voice on approaching the 
gent, they would simultaneously rise to the sur- 

‘ace and riot among each other, like a crowded 
company of gnats in the stilling presence of a 
summer sunbeam. The fish would approach to 
the edge of the water, and actually receive bread 
from their considerate feeder, and so reconciled 
had they become to the sound of his footsteps 
while descending the gravel walk that descended 
and conducted to their aqueous habitation, that 
they would acknowledge his approach by pursu- 
ing each other in the water, and effecting their 
summersaults as if they rejoiced at his near- 
approaching presence. ‘That fish possess the fac- 
ty of hearing there cannot be the slightest doubt, 
for every incidental sound that infringes upon the 
atmospheric medium, appears to create a sensible 
effect upon the nervous organization of these 
creatures. I remember upon one occasion, when 
I was angling in a small stream, known as Dollin 
Brook, near Hendon, observing a large assem- 
blage of chub and dace sunning themselves at 
the surface of the water. All at once a sudden 
intonation vibrated through the air, as if a thun- 
der clap had been experienced, momentarily and 
unexpectedly—the fish immediately precipitated 
themselves into the depths of the stream, and 
appeared reluctant ‘to present themselves at the 
surface for some minutes afterwards’ 

The late Mr. Fenn, the fish-monger, of Pud- 
ding-Lane, Thames Street, was in the habit of 
preserving his carp, when he intended them for 
the use of the table, in capacious net- , bot 
tomed with wet moss. He caused the fish to be 
fed upon bread soaked in milk, through which 
application his finny stock fattened prodigiously 
well. He was in the practice of stocking noble- 
mens’ and gentlemens’ fish-ponds in the coun 
around London, with carp, tench, perch, gud- 
geon and eels, and among the strict preserves 
now in _ are the Virginia Waters, those of 
Ossory Park, near Enfield, etc., all of which 
abound with the above class of an extraordinary 
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ANTICIPATION AND REALITY. 
Youth, with thousand-masted vessel, 
Ploughs the sea at morning light ; 
Age, in shattered skiff escaping, 
Calmly drifts to port at might. 
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HASTENING IN THE RAIN. 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


When she heard the rush and the whistle 
Of the hurrying evening train— 
Whether the air was balmy, 
Or thick with the falling rain: 
Still she went to the depot 
Over and over again. 
And I often looked and wondered 
Why, in a drenching shower, 
Bhe plodded her way to the depot 
Thus at the evening hour. 


The wind or the storm-clouds lowering, 
Came often my walks to prevent; 

But she, so pale and pensive, 
What her more earnest intent, 

That thus, when the storm was raging, 
Sullenly still she went? 

How steadily on she would hasten— 
On through the driving rain, 

While I looked wondering, pitying, 
Out through the misty pane! 


At last one came and told me, 
That many years away, 
One who had promised to love her— 
To love and protect her for aye— 
Fled with a fair, frail maiden : 
And so she, day by day, 
Hastily, hopefully hastens 
When the hurrying evening train 
Comes with its rush and its whistle, 
Trusting to meet him again! 
She was rich, and gay, and gentle 
When they wedded—but years went apace, 
Till he said he was tired of looking 
At that same old faded face : 
And he sought for an eye of brightness, 
And a form of beauty and grace. 
So he fied one summer evening, 
With a maiden careless and vain, 
And the sad wife faithfully watches, 
Expecting his coming again. 
And sometimes she may be heard saying, 
When the winds are wailing and chill, 
“0, how few come to my cottage— 
My cottage so humble and still : 
Of those who came to our mansion 
On the summit of the hill! 
But some time—perhaps on the morrow— 
When penitent he comes to me, 
These losses of friends and of riches, 
As nothing—as nothing will be.’’ 


And after I heard this story 
Of the faithful watcher told, 

The face that was always so pensive, 
Careworn, and wrinkled, and old, 
Seemed bright with the glowing fervor 

Of a heart that ne'er grows cold; 
While oft as I heard the whistle 
Of the hurrying evening train, 
I saw her hopefully hastening 
On to the depot again. 


NANCY, THE MILL-GIRL. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Tue great bell of the mill sent out its clang- 
ing notes over the quiet village, and with its wel- 
come sounds out poured the stream of life from 
the close, noisy work-rooms. Young and old, 
male and female, they came surging out, thank- 
ful enough, no doubt, to breathe freely the de- 
licious air of that sunset hour on that pleasant 
June evening. Most of them paired off, chat- 
ting cheerfully with their companions. It was a 
New England village, so the operatives were 
generally bright, handsome and happy in their 
appearance. There was none of that woful, 
weary depression on their healthy faces that so 
sadly chgyacterizes the same class in the old 
countries. Now, as they strolled along home- 
ward, toward the line of clean, brown houses 
that bordered either side of the principal street, 
they added a lively and picturesque charm to 
the quiet beauty of that country scene. The re- 
pose and calm of the mellow sky, the tranquil, 
glassy river and motionless foliage seemed doub- 
ly attractive varied by their restless, busy life. 
How beautiful it must have seemed to them, af- 
ter the whirling, noisy machinery and stifled at- 
mosphere of the factory. 

Behind all the rest, without a companion, and 
seemingly without interest in anything that con- 
cerned the others, lagged a woman who might 
have been twenty-eight years old—and yet, after 
all, on closer scrutiny, you would judge her to 
be even younger—that is, if the ruffled, dishev- 
elled hair had been tastefully arranged, and the 
tanned complexion and neglected teeth properly 
cared for. A soiled dress, a faded and tattered 
shawl and antiquated bonnet, gave her a still 
more repulsive look, especially when contrasting 
them with the neat, tasteful attire of some of the 
pretty maids of the mill. All by herself, and 
quite unnoticed by the rest of the mill folks, her 
eyes wandering carelessly around, and her mind 
evidently unoceupied, she strolled along till she 
came to a little lane leading off from the high- 
way. Passing in, she returned the salutation of 
a neighbor just coming down the lane with a 
short nod, and soon entered a low, miserable cot- 
tage, so old and dilapidated it hardly seemed fit 
to be inhabited by human beings. And this was 
her home, and here she was happy and contented 
in her stolid way, for no one, yet. had ever seen 
Nancy Hocking either gay or unhappy in out- 
ward appearance. All alone in that neglected 
home had she lived ever since the overseer of 
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the workhouse had pronounced her old enough 
to provide for herself, and ‘engaged her services 
to the mill owners. All alone had she passed 
through her uncomely awkward girlhood, and 
all alone she seemed likely to end her days there, 
in uncomplaining apathy. No one had ever felt 
niuch interest in her. Perhaps because she had 
always been strong and healthy and never seemed 
uncomfortable or unhappy, there had been noth- 
ing in her case to appeal to the sympathy of the 
benevolent or philanthropic. The village peo- 
ple all pronounced her foolish, not exactly an 
idiot, but little better able to mingle with her 
fellow-creatures. So all looked upon her lightly 
and carelessly, and as much an appendage to the 
town as the guide post or shade tree, and as mute 
and inanimate. Life with her was dormant— 
there were no joys, no hopes, no fears. She 
provided for her animal wants, woxked when 
she was obliged to, and idled away the time she 
could call her own in the easy, careless way we 
hardly see in the lowest orders of creation, since 
they have their hours of play and recreation. 

Her mother had died long years before within 
these lowly walls, and the orphan infant had been 
brought up through her long, unchildlike youth 
at the workhouse, from which she had been trans- 
ferred to the mill. She had become so familiar 
at the village that no one thought of scorn or 
ridicule when her untidy figure crossed his path. 
She was something like the homely brown miller, 
that attracted by the warm cheery light, occasion- 
ally found entrance to their houses—not beauti- 
ful enough like the butterfly to tempt the chil- 
dren’s rosy mischievous fingers, and not trouble- 
some enough, like the wasp, to provoke their 
hostility. 

Who thought, alas, with sorrowful solicitude 
of that sterile human soul, in this world of beau- 
ty, of striving, and reward, dragging out an ex- 
istence so useless, and cold; and dead? Poor 
Nancy Hocking The crown and glory of human 
life, the warm, vivifying rays of love, had never 
shone upon her lonely heart. But the hyacinth 
in that dark, repulsive bulb seems lost and dead, 
yet when the warm earth, and gentle rain, and 
life-giving sunshine come, how soon within our 
garden walks it blooms in perfumed loveliness 
and grace! So after weary years of ice and 
snow came light and spring for Nancy Hocking. 
With clouds of shame, and dishonor, and re- 
proach, came the clearing shower and the wel- 
come sunlight, and the stupid, foolish mill-girl 
awoke from apathy. 

In the old, neglected cottage a babe opened its 
blue eyes to the light, and those tiny hands, with 
weak, clinging fingers, unlocked the rigid fetters 


that bound her soul. At the first wailing of 
that feeble voice, the glamour fell from her eyes, 
She woke and lived, and looked forth into the 
world where now the finger of scorn waited for 
her, and felt forall of disgrace that life was 
beautiful. This innocence and purity that she 
became familiar with, how plainly it showed to 
her eyes the sinfulness of the pathway she had 
trod! This frail, clinging helplessness, how it 
woke within her heart a mine of energy and 
strength! This priceless blessing, all hers, and 
hers alone, how above all it filted her soul with 
gratitude and love, and brought her penitent and 
prostrate at the throne of mercy! And now be- 
gan the miraculous change. Suddenly the curi- 
ous neighbors passing by, discovered that the 
loose, neglected look had vanished’ from the cot- 
tage. The pathway was swept out nicely, the 
broken windows were whole and shining again, 
and a wild rosebush had been newly set out by 
the gate, while a few pinks and lilies nestled 
modestly in the plat before the house door, 
Nancy’s child had smiled one day at a blossom 
she accidentally held towards it, and that very 
day while it slumbered, its mother’s worn fingers 
had transplanted several roots where it could see 
them always. Then a canary bird, purchased 
by a day’s labor from a gentleman in the neigh- 
borhood, warbled from a cage that hung in the 
cottage stoop, for the crowing baby’s delighted 
ear. Next, as soon as the child could amuse it- 
self, early in the morning dew, and long after 
nightfall, might Nancy’s tall form have been 
seen at work here, there and everywhere. ‘Her 
industry and perseverance were wonderful. How 
she managed to produce such a wonderful change 
in her cottage home no one could imagine, yet 
manage she did, and that cheerfully and briskly. 
Nor was the transformation in her own personal 
appearance less remarkable. Plain, neat clothes, 
with a careful hand at her luxuriant hair, wrought 
magically and every one discovered all at once, 
what she herself never knew, that she was really 
a fine-looking woman. So it happened that pres- 
ently the poor woman who had never in her life- 
time received a single glance, became the talk of 
the whole village. The simple neighbors, who 
expected to find her more reckless and lost than 
ever before, could not fathom the mystery. Was 
it so very strange? What. mighty transforma 
tion is too difficult and great for the potemt ma- 
gician, love, to undertake and effect ? 

Nancy knew nothing of all the scandal and 
virtuous indignation her conduct had excited. 
She went on her way humbly and meckly, thank- 
ful for every friendly nod, or encouraging word. 
The change in her conduct which seemed 80 
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marvellous to others, was very simple and nat- 
ural to her. It was because those sweet, wistful 
eyes loved to look at her, that she laid her tat- 
tered dress aside, and tried to make herself as 
pleasing and nice as possible. It was for those 
baby feet that the floor and walks were kept 
clean and white, and to deck that cherub form 
and provide for those growing wants, that she 
roused herself from her indolence and toiled 
early and late. In her new, earnest enthusiasm, 
her mother’s heart declared the child of her love, 
the one only treastre in her humble world, should 
lack no advantage that her unceasing toil could 
procure for her, and she kept the promise well. 
But soon began a mightier task. As the little 
one advanced in life, and those asking eyes and 
lisping lips questioned her of the deep truths that 
whispered to her in her dreams, how Nancy’s 
conscience woke, and with unpitying finger 
‘pointed to her neglected youth, and uncultivated 
mind, and how amidst agony and shame arose 
the brave spirit and declared it would begin anew. 
Her child must be good and pure. Then from 
her mother’s lips must fall no word of angry 
hate, or selfish, evil thought. 
spirit in her mother’s deeds to lead her innocence 
astray. How little did those in their luxurious 
homes, scarcely a stone’s throw from that lowly 
cottage, who so indignantly denounced her guilt 
and shame, ah, how little did they guess the 
countless times, on her bended knees before the 
spotless child, that Nancy in tears and prayer 
confessed her sin, and hated and reviled herself. 
And if from such hours of remorse and peni- 
tence she came forth sad, but calm and hopeful 
still, whose sinless hand should dare to cast the 
stone ? 

Steadily and devotedly Nancy labored on. 
Years came and went,and the cottage, remodelled, 


nicely painted and creeping out from the fresh, 
carefully trained shrubbery, was truly as happy 
a home for that singularly beautiful child, as any 
of the stately dwellings in the land could be 


to the most favored ones of fortune. It no 
longer merited the name the villagers had long 
ago given to it—“ Nance’s old hut” no longer 
—but “Mrs. Hocking’s cottage.” What a 
thrill of joy shot through the poor creature’s 
heart, when she first found out the old name had 
been laid aside, and how she had caught up her 
child in a transport of delight, as the sweet hope 
rose up that her unwearying efforts might yet be 
rewarded, and on that innocent head no cloud of 
slight or shame be thrown. Little by little, her 
steady adherence to the right path had won the 
respect and friéndliness of most of the town’s- 
people, and it is possible that she might have 


She must see no |. 


mingled with them on an equality, but for the 
strong opposition of a few of the leaders, who 
‘tossed their heads in virtuous indignation when 
Nancy, with a heroism unequalled by any rash 
venturer before the cannon’s mouth, made her ap- 
pearance in the church aisle, leading her father- 
less child. 

Among these, and most bitter of all, wasa 
Mrs. White, the gay, pretty wife of the village 
lawyer. She had once angrily and contemptuous- 
ly withdrawn her idolized Lillian from a picnic 
to which one of the benevolent mothers in Israel 
had invited Grace Hocking, and peremptorily 
commanded the frightened Grace never to pre- 
sume to play with her at school. Many and 
many an hour had Nancy prayed and struggled 
to overcome the bitterness and anger this lady’s . 
persecution caused her, and the child soon learned 
to conceal ghe grievances from her mother, be- 
cause they invariably caused her a burst of frantic 
grief. 

But a change came at length. A fearful ep- - 
idemic suddenly appeared in the mill. Death 
and disease stalked unchecked through the vil- 
lage. ‘The utmost consternation spread through 
their pleasant homes, and when the disorder ex- 
tended to the town’s-people, the excitement 
became almost frantic. Among the first vietims 
was the one ewe lamb in the lowly fold of Nancy 
Hocking. Little Grace left her play one warm 
afternoon, and nestling her head-on her mother’s 
breast, whispered that her head ached, and she 
was sick. With a wild cry for mercy, as the ter- 
rible suspicion first flashed through her mind, the 
mother tended, nursed and prayed over her. 
Vainly—for delirium and agony followed, and 
when the harassed, worn physician was dragged 
at last to the cottage by Nancy’s frantic hand, 
he shook his head sorrowfully in answer to the 
hoarse inquiry, and left her there alone. With 
a low, shuddering groan, Nancy sank down be- 
side the child, wrestling with this new, terrible 
grief that had come to her lowly door. The last 
scene followed speedily. The rounded, graceful 
form ceased its writhings and lay straight and 
still. The dimpled, clinging fingers stiffened, 
and the white arms grew rigid. Never, never 
more should they clasp her neck with their ten- 
derembrace. No more caresses for her in this 
cold world—the only being that had loved and 
cared for her had left her there alone. Alone !— 
O, that terrible word! And terrible it was 
to see poor Nancy’s icy sorrow, as she bent 
above that pale, sweet face, and kissed the lips 
which so little while before were clinging with 
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borne away, and Nancy looked around her des- 
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olate home, which had echoed to those pattering 
feet, and rung with that silvery laughter, shiver- 
ing but tearless. Then she went forth fearlessly 
to the houses of sickness and death. Her hand 
smoothed many a dying pillow and bathed many 
an aching head. Delirious eyes lost their fierce 
glare while gazing into the undisturbed calmness 
that reigned in hers, and whispered blessings fol- 
lowed her from couch to couch. At first she had 
kept entirely among the poor. But when she 
heard how many there were suffering, whose 
money could not bribe nurses in this woful time, 
she went boldly to them. 

In her stylish, handsome house lay Mrs. White 
tossing restlessly on her couch of pain. Her 
youth, her beauty, her wealth, her unassailed, 
spotless reputation availed her little now. Her 
servants had fled, her friends had forsaken hery 
and only her worn, exhausted husband remained 
to minister to her wants. Every few moments 
the groans of her sick child reached her ears, 
but she was too ill to aid her. Her heart sank 
within her in despairing agony, as she lay alone 
while her husband had gone out for medicine, 
when she heard a firm, light step beside her bed, 
and looking up saw the despised, persecuted 
Nancy standing there, calm, composed and gentle. 

“I have come to help you,” said she, simply, 
and then went to work to verify her words. The 
suffering child was taken in her arms, its feverish 
forehead bathed, while a cooling draught moist- 
ened the parched, blackened lips, and soon the 
anxious mother had the satisfaction of seeing it 
sleeping sweetly by her side. Then, with a wo- 
man’s ready tact, which the tenderest husband 
cannot gain, all the invalid’s little wants were di- 
vined and gratified, without the trouble on her 
part of explaining them. The disordered rooms 
were righted, the accumulation of glassesfin the 
sick room disposed of, and when Nancy brought 
the first bowl of palatable gruel, and with it the 
welcome intelligence, that her tired husband was 
sleeping soundly on the sofa, a smile actually il- 
luminated Mrs. White’s melancholy face. Like 
a ministering angel Nancy glided about the 
house, never seeming fatigued or worn, till health 
came back to the sick room, and Mrs. White, an 
humble, penitent woman, was able to take charge 
of her household once again. 

“ Nancy,” said she, in a broken, tremulous 
voice, “can you ever forgive me for my cruel 
treatment of yout I have received a salutary 
lesson. Henceforward I shall know there is but 
one judge for human sinfulness. I have been the 
erring one, and you are an angel of mercy. You 
must never go back to the cottage in its loneli- 
ness—you must live with us, dear Nancy.” 


At these words of humility and love from the 
lips that had so often wreathed themselves in 
scornful reproach, Nancy smiled a dreary, sickly 
smile—but the first since her child’s bright head 
was laid beneath the sod—then her eyes roved 
wistfully up to the clear, blue sky, and she shook 
her head. 

So she returned to the cottage, but the eyes 
that had roved so often upward had caught 
gleam that shone on her face like a benediction, 
and when her new friends lamented her loneliness, 
she answered, cheerfully, “If is but for a little 
time.” And so indeed it was. The very last 
victim of the epidemic was followed to her grave 
by all that remained of the mill eorps—hands, 
overseers, owners, and all. And before all, pale, 
tearful and trembling, walked the bowed figure 
of Mrs. White. 

The cottage was vacant now, and Nancy the 
mill-girl’s humble life was over here below. 


THE YOUNG LADIES OF AUSTRALIA, 
Like the boys, the young ladies of Australia 
are in many respects remarkable. At thirteen 
years of age, they have more ribbons, jewels, 
and lovers, than.perhaps any other young ladies 
of the same in the universe. They prattle 
—and very insipidly too—from morning till 
night. They rush to the Botanical Gardens 
twice a week, to hear the band play, dressed pre- 
cisely after the frontispiece in the latest reported 
number of “ Le Follett.” They wear as much 
id chain as the lord mayor in his state robes. 
a ai I visited the theatre, I sat near a young 
lady who wore at least half a dozen rings over 
her white gloves, and who, if bare, mosquito- 
bitten shoulders may be deemed beautiful, showed 
more beauty than I ever saw a young lady dis- 
play before. Generally, the colonial damsels 
are frivolous, talkative, and over-dressed. They 
have, in brief, all the light, unenviable qualities 
of Eastern women. They excel in finesse. I 
heard of a young lady who, wishing to make 4 
dilatory gentleman who had been for some time 
hovering about her, et propose, had her 
boxes placed conspicuously in the hall of her 
father’s house, thus labelled Miss P. Jackson, 
assenger by the ‘ Archimedian Screw’ for E 
and.” “ it that does not bring him to book, 
she was heard to declare to her mother, “I'll 
Fred to thrash him!” ‘That is an incident 
‘or a comedy—here is something for a melo- 
drama: I was at a ball last Christmas, and walk- 
ing along a corridor saw two lovers in earnest 
dispute. “Augustus, you are mistaken,” said 
the young lady. “ 1” returned the gentle- 
man, gruffly; “I saw him. Good night.” 
“Augustus, don’t leave me; you are wrong. I 
love you too well. Your suspicion kills me.” 
“Pish! I’m off; so good night!” And he 
oe me moving away, when the lady chang- 
ing her tone of supplication for one of solemn 
impassiveness, said ;. “Go, of ; but re 
member—I’l! not survive it. This house, thank 


heaven, has a spiral staircase !””—Southern Lights 
and Shadows 
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THE RIVER—A SIMILE, 


BY JAMES F. FRANKLIN, 


Where the aspens faintly quiver 
In the spring-time of the year, 
I have watched thee, gentle river— 
Fairy river, peaceful river: 
Gliding on with stream as clear, 
As if Deity had made thee for his own! 
And gliding, gently gliding, 
O’er the pebbles slow subsiding, 
With a sweet, low, murmuting music 
In thy tone! 


Where thy waters dash and shiver 
On the huge embattled rocks, 

I have watched thee, maniac river 

Fretting river, brawling river : 
Roaring on with countless shocks, 

As if seeking for a haven of repose! 

. And roaring, wildly roaring, 
Everywhere thy stream outpouring, 
While its deep, impetuous sobbing 

Tells thy woes! 


Where thou flowest on forever, 
Although lapsing to the sea, 
I have watched thee, beauteous river— 
Glorious, majestic river: 
Merge in thine eternity, 
As if seeking oblivion of the past! 
And merging, calmly merging, 
Every wild, rebellious surging, 
All thy being, as thou gainest 
Peace at last! 


Ever thus, 0 gracious Giver, 
Is the life thou ’st given me 
Like a fairy, peaceful river— 
Fretting river, glorious river! 
Flowing onward to the sea— 
To the great hereafter, the eternal shore! 
And flowing, sweetly flowing, 
Still more fair and peaceful growing, 
May the trees of Eden shade it 
Evermore! 
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THE TWIN SISTERS OF RYDALE. 


BY COUSIN EMMA. 


Tue spring-time and summer of my life are 
gone, and as I sit waiting amid the withered 
leaves of autumn, I find it in my heart to write 
out a few brief pages of my life’s history. Not 
that it differs substantially from that of thousands 
of women who live, and love, and suffer, and 
dié, and are laid away to rest among churchyard 


Ahadows—not that there is anything of startling 


interest connected with it, for to all outward 
seeming my path had been less thorny than that 
of others who have walked by my side (though 
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when the blood flows freely from a wound, it heals 
sooner than when a thorn enters the flesh and 
rankles there, leaving no mark upon the surface), 
but, because in every life there is enough of in- 
struction and interest for whoever will dutifully 
study it. 

In the quaint old parsonage of Rydale, on a 
dull May morning, my twin sister and I opened 
our eyes to the light, and at the sun-setting of the 
same day our mother died. Aunt Eleanor, who 
from that hour took us so close to her gentle 
heart that we never knew our loss, said that 
before she died, she took us each in her weak 
arms, pressed her white lips to ours, and gave us 
a mother’s blessing. It was this early death of 
his love that silvered our father’s hair, and fur- 
rowed his brow while he was yet in the vigor of 
his manhood. It cast a shadow over his life 
which was never to be dispelled, until he met her 
again in the’ better country where partings are 
unknown. 

From our birth up to our fifteenth year, we 
lived in unbroken seclusion, never going beyond 
the limits of the parish, and seeing no strangers 
athome. Aunt Eleanor was our teacher and 
companion. It was she who led us out into the: 
woods and meadows and gathered pale spring 
blossoms, drawing sweet lessons from each green 
leaf and half-opened bud—it was she who blessed 
and kissed us at nightfall, as we knelt at her feet 
to lisp the prayers her pious lips taught us; to 
her we went with every childish grief and trial, 
and always found comfort and quiet in her gentle 
smile. 

The calm, grave face and passionless demean- 
or of our father was too far removed from our 
childishness to win a confidence like that we 
readily gave Aunt Eleanor. His mornings were 
invariably passed in his study among his books 
and papers—thither, Lilias and I never ventured 
to go—and the afternoons were passed in visiting 
the members of his church and congregation. 
This was no small tax on his time, for the parish 
was large and scattered, and composed chiefly of 
mechanics, farmers and day-laborers. In my 
childhood I often wondered how he could leave 
the comfort of his cheerful fireside, and the books 
he loved, to go through the sleet and snow of a 
wintry storm to visit the poorest and vilest of his 
flock, who needed the comfort of his prayers or 
the aid of his counsel. It seemed very strange 
that a man of his refined taste and cultivated 
scholarship could content himself among such a 
people, when he might command a wide influ- 
ence in some large town or city. But a larger 
experience of life has taught me that true servants 
of the Master find no work too humble, no limits. 
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too narrow, where souls are to be saved. In 
our life of seclusion, Lilian and I grew up in al- 
most entire ignorance of the great world that lay 
“beyond the hills of Rydale. Ourideas of it were 
vague and undefined. We fancied it a sort of 
fairy land, peopled with noble men and beautiful 
women, quite unlike the simple inhabitants of our 
quiet village, and often longed intensely to leave 
our home and see for ourselves the strange 
country beyond. 

’ The fifteenth summer of our life brought to 
the parsonage an addition to our family, in the 
person of Allan Deane, the only son of a college 
friend of my father. He was a little wild, ran 
the letter which he brought with him, but a gen- 
erous, noble-hearted boy, the darling of his pa- 
rents, who gave him in charge to Mr. Scott, hop- 
ing a year or two of ‘quiet country life and syste- 
matic study would discipline his mind, and make 
him all his friends could wish. An onerous task 
this, for a man like my father, and one he would 
gladly have excused himself from, but the letter 
of his friend, and the frank, ingenuous face of 
Allan Deane, won his consent. 

Allan was nearly twenty, and so little accus- 
tomed to restraint of any kind, that it seemed 
almost impossible to win him to his books. But 
my father was firm in his requirements. Every 
morning they passed in the study together, while 
after dinner, Allan’s time was at his own dispo- 
sal. Fora few days after his arrival he employed 
these hours of leisure in rambling about the vil- 
lage, sometimes alone, and sometimes in com- 
pany with my father. Very soon, however, he 
began to stay with Aunt Eleanor, Lilias and I, 
in our pleasant summer sitting-room, and as he 
was always cheerful and ready to talk to us, who 
seemed mere children in comparison with him, 
we were glad of the change. We looked upon 
him in those first days of our acquaintance as a 
hero of romance, for, had he not been in the 


-distant, shadowy country we thought so different 


from our own? He teased us by laughing at 
our simplicity, but so kindly that we never 
thought of being vexed—he held skein after 
skein of silk for Aunt Eleanor, waiting with all 
patience while she untangled obstinate knots—he 
read aloud to us while we sewed hour after hour, 
and his voice was very sweet and low—he brought 
down his flute and played as we sat in the old- 
fashioned porch during the long, delicious hours 
of summer twilight, while Lilian and I sang the 
songs he loved. I think it was not strange that 
we learned to look forward to those still evening 
hours as the pleasantest of the day, for we were 
very young, and life seemed full of beauty, and 
poetry, and delight, to our young hearts. 


Lilian had a great talent for drawing, from her 
earliest childhood. The walls of the parlor were 
covered with pretty sketches, many of them taken 
from nature, all the work of her pencil, but she 
had never had a master to direct her. Allan 
brought his portfolio for her inspection one after. 
noon, watching with great amusement her delight 
as she examined its contents. When she had 
seen them all, she turned her eyes upon her own 
pictures and blushed painfally. 


“T shall never want to see them again,” she « 


said. “Iwish Aunt Eleanor would allow me 
to burn them all.” t 

Indeed, Lilian, you do yourself injustice,” 
said Allan, earnestly. “ Your natural taste is 
much greater than mine. You want training, 
little girl, and if you like, I will be your 
teacher.” 

The beautifal eyes of my little sister beamed 
with delight, and she caught Allan’s hand, press. 
ing it to her lips, and though she said not a word, 
Allan understood how much she thanked him. 

Month, followed month in quick succession, 
until a year had passed. Allan had grown very 
(lear to us all. He had won my father from his 
habits of strict seclusion, so that now he often 
passed an evening with us in the parlor. Aunt 
Eleanor’s cheerful laugh was much oftener heard 
than of old, while Lilian and I— 

It was one afternoon in July, just as Allan had 
finished reading a new poem he had received a 
(lay or two previous, that a carriage stopped be- 
jore the parsonage gate, and a sound of footsteps 
on the grayelled walk was followed by a knock 
at the door. Allan answered it, and in a mo- 
ment we heard his voice : 

“ Father—mother 

I fancied the tone was not altogether one of 
pleasure, and as I glanced at Lilian, I saw her 
cheek was deadly pale, and she held her little 
hand tight over her heart. I had just time to 
whisper to her : 

“ Run away, Lily, you don’t look well; I will 
come up stairs ina moment:” when Allan ush- 
ered in and introduced to my Aunt Eleanor and 
me, his father and mother. 

Mr. Deane was a noble-looking man—his son 
was very much like what he must have been in 
his youth—indeed, I had often heard my father 
tell him so—he had the dignified manner of « 
true gentleman, and all the polish which contact 
with the world gives. I thought I should like 
him very much, and was smiling and blushing as 
he held my hand, when the voice of Mrs. Deane 
attracted my attention. 

“This is one ofthe children you wrote us 
about, Allan?” she said, with marked emphasis 
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on the word children, and holding out her hand 


to me. 

] looked in her face. It was proud, cold, and 
passionless, as though carved out of marble, and 
she carried her head like a queen. I shrank from 
the expression of her gray eyes, and glanced at 
Allan, who with heightened color, made answer : 

“Bertha and Lilian were indeed children when 
Icame to Rydale, and I have always thought of 
them since, as I did then.” He spoke in em- 
barrassment, quite unlike his usual self-possessed 
manner, and as I made my way unnoticed from 
the room and ran up stairs, I felt a strange sink- 
ing at my heart. 

Lilian sat crouched on the floor close by the 
window, as I entered, her long curls quite cover- 
ing her face, and her whole attitude so dreary 
and hopeless, that I threw myself down beside 
her, and clasped my arms about her slender 
waist, while I strove to comfort her. A little 
morocco case lay open on her lap, she had for- 
gotten it in her grief. It was a miniature of 
Allan. I put my finger upon it, and the motion 
recalled her to herself. O, how the blood rushed 
over her fuir face, dying it crimson—and how her 
delicate fingers trembled, as she caught it up and 
hid it beneath the folds of her muslin robe. 

“Did Allan give it to you, Lily?” I asked, 
quietly. 

“No—no indeed, Bertha. I was very foolish, 
but I drew it myself. I liked to have it. And 
now they will make him go away from Rydale, 
Bertha, and we shall never, never see him again !” 
And with a sob Lilian laid her head upon my 
shoulder. The bell rung for supper, and I went 
down stairs. Lilian was suffering from headache 
and remained in her own room. My father was 
away from home, but Mr. Deane and Aunt 
Eleanor would not suffer the conversation to flag. 
As for Allan, I had never seen him so absent 
and ill at ease, and Mrs. Deane sat in dignified 
silence, though every time I looked up, I caught 
her gray eyes fixed on my face. It was a very 
uncomfortable evening on the whole. Mr. 
Deane had, as Lilian suspected, come for his son, 
and was intending to leave on the following day, 
and as soon as my father returned, he retired 
with his friend to his own apartment. Mrs. 
Deane retired early, and as soon as she left the 
room, Allan whispered to me : 

“T want to talk to you a few minutes, Bertha. 
Will you not come out in the garden with me ?” 
Iwas about to refuse, when the thought that 
it was the last time, perhaps forever, he would 
make the request, decided me to go. We walked 


in silence up and down the quiet paths for many 


minutes. Allan was the first to speak. “‘ Bertha, 


I have never realized until to-night, that you are 


no longer a child—neither had I known, until 
now, just as I am about to leaye you, what a 
dreary thing life will be without you. Llove you, 
Bertha, with all my heart—” 

I cannot repeat the words that followed, al- 
thouglt they are treasured in my memory every 
one, and have power even now to bring light to 
my faded eyes, and joy to my lonely heart. I 
listened to him in silence, and trembled when he 
paused for an answer. My thoughts flashed back 
to my twin sister, weeping and almost heart- 
broken in the solitude of her apartment, while I 
was listening to words that would have brought 
back the smiles to her sweet lips, and the sun- 
shine to her heart. Could I suffer Allan Deane 
to know how much I loved him, and so east a 
shadow over all Lilian’s life ? 

“ Will you answer me, Bertha? Let me go 
from Rydale with the knowledge that you love 
me, and will some day be my wife.” 

How could I resist his pleading? I paused a 
moment, and then I said, firmly :—“ I can never 
be your wife, Allan—never—and if you love me 
as you say, you will never ask me again.” 

I waited to hear no more, but sped away to 
my room, where Lilian had forgotten her sorrow 
in a sweet slumber. I did not close my eyes 
that night. 


The year that followed Allan’s departure from 
Rydale was the most eventful of our life, for in 
it our father died and left us penniless. We left 
Rydale parsonage—Aunt Eleanor, Lilian and 
J—and went to a neighboring city, where we 
hired two small rooms, and by embroidery, in 
which Aunt Eleanor was very skillful, plain sew- 
ing, and copying for a lawyer, who was an old 
friend of our father, we managed to keep want 
from our door. Through his means, too, Lilian 
obtained several pupils in drawing, and with the 
sum thus acquired, she, in turn took lessons of 
one of the best teachers the city afforded. For 
we thought with her rare talent and enthusiasm 
she might soon be enabled to give herself an in- 
dependent support. In this case, as in many others, 
man proposes, but God disposes. Constant ap- 
plication, even to a late hour of the night, injured 
the dear child’s eyes—she was obliged to leave 
her pencils untouched, to give up her pupils, and 
sit for long weeks in a darkened room. And 
still the pain and dimness continued. Sad indeed 
was the hour, when Lilian first realized that the 
light was gone from her eyes for life. She shut 
herself in the little bedroom, denying admittance 
even to me, and there she remained alone until 
nightfall. I shall never forget the sweet resigna- 
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tion of her countenance, as she stole softly up to 
my chair, and kneeling beside me, whispered : 

“T think I have found peace, Bertha. I trust 
you will never again hear me murmur at my 
loss.” 

Thenceforth by every means in our power, 
Aunt Eleanor and I strove to supply hér loss, 
and bring back her old cheerfulness, and soon 
her spirits rallied, although her physical strength 
seemed to fail. Aunt Eleanor was first to pro- 
pose returning to Rydale. We had many simple 
friends there, who would receive us kindly for the 
sake of their beloved pastor, and we could live 
more comfortably in the village than in the city 
on our very slender income. Lilian’s wistful face 
decided us, and in a few weeks we found our- 
selves again in our native village. Not far from 
our old home we found asmall cottage which an- 
swered all our needs. This we hired and fur- 
nished simply, and again went hopefully to work. 
From Allan we had never heard but once, and 
that was through a note to my father, in which he 
said he was about to sail for Europe. : 

Lilian and I avoided mentioning his name as 
much as possible, which was best, for it was our 
place to forget that we ever knew him. One af- 
ternoon about a fortnight after our return to Ry- 
dale, I treated Lilian and myself to a long ramble 
in the fields and woods, for we longed to see the 
roses again on her white cheeks. Hand in hand 
we wandered along, like little children, Lily seem- 
ing quite happy, and stopping every few mo- 
ments to breathe the delicious June air. After 
one of these pauses, she said : 

“Tt seems to me, Bertha, that I smell the 
sweet-brier leaves, and I can feel how the daisies 
are springing up beneath my feet. O, you don’t 
know how giad my heart is that summer is here, 
and we are once more in our own beloved village. 
We will never leave it again—will we, Bertha?” 

“Thope not,” I replied. And then we sat 
down together on a flat rock, under the shade of 
a group of elm trees, to rest. I made Lilian 
lean her head upon my shoulder, while I threw 
my arm around her waist, and smoothed the soft, 
damp curls from her brow, and she went on to 
speak of our past life, and at last, shie mentioned 
Allan’s name. 

“T thought I could not live after he went away, 
Bertha,” she said, hiding her fair face from my 
view. “ You did not think how I loved him, but 
he was go kind, so good to us always, how could 
Thelpit? And now you must promise me, 
Bertha, that if ever you see him after I am gone, 
you will tell him how grateful I was, and that I 
shall watch over him always, if spirits are suffered 
to watch over the friends they loved on earth.” 


Before I had time to answer, a figure emerged 
from behind a large tree, and Allan Deane threw 
himself down at Lilian’s feet, clasping her thin 
hand in his. He spoke no word, but she knew 
him, and her face brightened. ’ 

“ You will not die, Lily,” he said, at length, 
* You will live to bless me with your love.” 

I disengaged myself from Lilian. For one 
moment Allan’s eyes met mine—we understood 
each other, and I was content. I left them to- 
gether, and made my way home, weeping a little, 
I confess, but glad for Lilian. 

It was nearly dark, when they came arm in 
arm up the path, and into the cottage. Lilian 
was radiant with joys Allan seemed quietly 
happy. Ina few weeks they were marrietl, and 
left Aunt Eleaner and me in our home, which 
Allan’s bounty had transformed into a beautiful 
cottage. They took passage for Europe, in the 
hope that Lilian’s sight might be restored, under 
the care of more skillful oculists, But the hope 
was vain. We had long and frequent letters 
from her, written by Allan, who was far more to 
her than eyes, or even life, she said, and indeed 
I could easily believe it. 

At the end of four years they returned to Ry- 
dale, but it was for Lilian to die, Even her hus 
band’s care and affection could keep her no long- 
er. She died in his arms, and her last act was 
to place my hand in his, and clasp them both in 
her own. We laid her in the churchyard beside 
our parents, and then Allan left us again to our 
loneliness and grief. 

Two years passed away, when we met again, 
and now once more Allan repeated the words I 
had heard so many years before, urging Lilian’s 
wish that I should listen. It was with a feeling 
of chastened happiness that I placed my hand in 
his and received his first kiss, for I had learned 
how uncertain are all earthly things. The day 
appointed for our wedding dawned clear and 
bright. I dressed myself in my white bridal 
dress, and stood waiting at the window that over 
looked the main road, my heart overflowing with 
tranquil joy. Allan was to come from Boston 
in the morning train, and take a carriage for Ry- 
dale from the nearest station, It was past nine 
o’clock—ten o’clock was the hour fixed for the 
wedding—why did he not come? Trembling so 
that I was obliged to lean heavily against the 
window for support, I strained my eyes to catch 
the first glimpse of an approaching carriage. I 
saw a cloud of dust—it drew nearer, and nearer 
still—it must be Allan. But why on horseback, 
and at such speed? The rider stopped before 
the gate—he threw himself from the saddle, and 
rushed up the path. Aunt Eleanor met him at 
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thedoor. His voice-was low, but every word fell 
like a blow on my ear. ‘ 

“There has been a fatal railroad accident. 
Mr. Allan Deane sent me to bid you come quick- 
ly, if you would see him once more !” 

Heaven gave me strength. I went to my be 
loved—and, thank God, he died in my arms, 
blessing me—not in words, for the power of 
speech was gone, but in the weak pressure of his 
hand, and the tender glance of his eyes. 


Many years have passed since then, and I have 
written all this calmly. Aunt Eleanor was 
spared till her years numbered fourscore, and 
now I am waiting and hoping, for I know that 
“there remaineth a rest” for me, and ere long 
I shall meet again the beloved ones whom I have 
misséd so long. They call me “an old maid,” 
but they all love me, from the grandmothers who 
knew me in girlhood, to the little, lisping chil- 


, dren, who pause on their way to and from school, 


to bid me “‘ good morning,” and I am sure there 
will be some kind hand to plant a rose-tree over 
my grave, and perhaps drop a tear to my memory 
when I am gone. 


LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 

Cases of highway robbery are as common as 
are novel in California. ‘The editor of the 
ifornia Culturist, an ltural monthly, 
was travelling on foot in Alameda county, when 

three Mexicans, armed with knives, assaul 
him and demanded his money. He refused, 
saying, “ No ;” whereupon one of them threw a 
reata or lasso over his , and the three then 
him a quarter of a mile, the reata chok- 
ing im almost to unconsciousness. While he 
had his wits about him, however, he took two 
twenty dollar pieces, and one four and one five 
dollar gold piece from his pocket, and put them 
in his mouth, and there kept them, though his 
pongue was afterwards forced out of his mouth 
by the choking. The Mexicans having dragged 
him into a ravine, cleaned out his ets, get 
enn let him go. He saved $49, 
had the his neck where the 

reata or raw-hide pressed. 
or Boston Journal. 


Maxe a do not begin, 
you will never come to the end. The first weed 
pulled up in the garden, the first seed set in the 
ground, the first shilling put in the savings bank, 
and the first mile travelled on a journey, are all 
important things ; they make a inning, and 
thereby give a hope, & promise, a pledge, an as- 
strance that you are in earnest with what you 
have undertaken. How many a poor, idle, err- 
ing, hesitating outcast is now creeping his way 
through the world, who might have held up his 
head and prospered, if, instead 
resolutions of amendment and industry, he had 
only made a beginning. . 
80 


FROGS IW A DILIGENCE. 

fears of Glessen, I 
ro’ me t a dozen green-tree frogs, 
which I had caught in the woods near the town. 
The Germans called them Zaub Frosch, or leaf- 
frogs. They are most difficult things to find, on 
account of their color so much ing the 

leaves. on which they live. I have frequent 

heard one singing in a small bush, and though 
have searc carefully, have not been able to. 
find him. The only way is to remain quite quiet 


till he again his . After much am- - 
bush-work, I ‘collected 


and put them in a bottle. 
my homeward journey the diligence, and T 
put the bottle containing into the pock+ 
et inside the diligence. My passengers 
were sleepy old smoke-dried Germans; very 
little conversation took place, and after the first 
mile every one settled himself to sleep, and all 
were soon snoring. I suddenly awoke with a 
start, and found all the sleepers had been roused 
at the same moment. On their sleepy faces were 
depicted sudden fear and r. What had 
vols us all up so suddenly ? © morning was 
just breaking, and my frogs, though in the dark 
pocket of the coach ound it out; and with 
one accord all twelve of them had begun their 
morning song. As if at a given signal, they one 
and allof them began to croak as loud as ever 
they could. The noise their united concert 
seemed in the close com t of the 


coach, quite deafening ; well might the Germans ,. 


look angry. They wanted to throw the fro 
bottle and all out of the window, but I gave 
bottle a shaking, and made the frogs keep 
quiet. ‘The Germans all went to sleep again, 
but I was obliged to remain awake, to shake the 
frogs when they began to croak. It was lucky 
that I did so, for they tried to begin their concert 
again two or three times. These frogs came 
safely to Oxford, and the day after their arrival, 
a stupid housemaid took off the top of the bottle 
to see what was inside ; one of the frogs croaked 
at that instant, and so frightened her, that she 
dared not put the cover on seein. They all got 
loose in the garden, where I believe the ducks 
ate them, for I never heard or saw them again. 
These frogs cost six shillings each in Covent 
Garden Market. Thee op not difficult to keep 
alive, as they will eat black beetles, and these are 
to be procured at all seasons of the year.— 
Buckland. 


Anzstuetic Acents.—The Westminster 
Review in an article upon anesthetic agents as 
aids to surgical operations, estimates the number 
of operations in the United Kingdom, United 
States, France and Germany, during the past ten 
— at one million two hundred thousand. 

he total number of deaths, so far as has been 
ascertained from the inhalation of anesthetic 
vapors, in Europe and America, has been as 
follows: Deaths from chloroform, 68; from 
ether, 2; from mixture of chloroform and ether, 
1; from mixture of chloroform and alcohol, 1 ; 
from amylene, 2, Total, 74. 
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Violets and Lobelias. 

Sweet violets, including varieties of viola odorata and 
the Neapolitan and Russian violets, are very desirable or- 
naments in every collection of flowers, and the fragrance 
of their blossom is delightful, especially in the winter 
months, when they are placed in some suitable depository 
in parlor or sitting-room. To have them in their greatest 


' perfection, a mew growth should be made every year as 


goon as they have done flowering. The lobelia isa plant 
which affords, when well cultivated, a very pleasing group 
of flowers. The most showy are the cardinals, 
splendens, etc., and there are several hybrids of great 
beauty. The cardinal flowers, a superb scarlet is propa- 
gated either by seeds or offsets. The fulgens, a rich 
crimson, is equally showy. A lobelia bed consisting of 
these species and their hybrid offsprings produces a beauti- 
ful effect, and possesses the double advantage of brilliancy 
and durability, for they continue in blossom for a long 
time. 


The Auricula. 

This beautiful plant has long been a favorite one with 
all lovers of flowers, from the prettiness of appearance 
which it presents, and the ease and readiness with which 
it may be cultivated. Besides the double varieties, which 
have never been in much repute, varieties are classed 
under two divisions—the selfs, or plain colors, and the 
variegated, or painted sorts. Regular florists usually con- 
fine their attention to the latter. It must, however, be 
confessed that their criteria of fine flowers are often quite 
capricious, and that although many of their favorites are 
specimens of undoubted beauty, the eye of the uninitiated 
would generally prefer the simpler hues of the self-colored 
flowers. A moist soil and shady situation are suited to 
this plant; and where superior specimens are desired, 
there should be a compost of rich loam, old and decayed 
manure and sand. 


Forget-me-not. 

A British plant worth cultivating for its blue flowers, 
as well as for ite pretty name. Itis a marsh plant, and 
should be grown near the water. Once in the garden, it 
will sow itself year after year, spreading very rapidly. It 
requires no protection during the winter. A very pretty 
looking bed is formed by sowing these and lilies-of-the- 
valley together. They blossom early in the spring. 


Portugal Laurel. 

A handsome evergreen shrub, which thrives best in 
shady, moist situations, and which sometimes attains the 
size of a tree. In Ireland and Portugal laurels attain an 
enormous size, the moisture of the climate suiting them 
admirably. Here they must be protected during two or 
three winters until they become hardy. e 


Bladder Ketonia. 

Hardy annuals, natives of Italy and Barbary Seeds 
should be sown in March or April, with the usual treat- 
ment of annuals. 
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Roses. 
The leaves of rose-bushes are often found marked, in 
summer—and occasionally, though very rarely, in winter 
—with pale brown sigzag lines, with a narrow black ling 
running down the middle of each. These lines are the 
work of a very small yellow or orange colored caterpillar, 
not more than two lines long, that lives on the paunehy. 
ma of the leaf; and the pale brown mark is occasioned by 
the epidermis drying when the pulp beneath has been rm 
moved. Tobacco water is an excellent remedy, if not too 
strong. It should be made by steeping half a pound of 
the best tobacco in a gallon of hot water; and as soon as 
the infusion has become cold, the young shoots should be 
dipped in it, or sprinkled with it, and suffered to remaig 
8 few minutes, or rather only seconds, after which they 
should be washed with clean cold water. This will also 
be found to remove the little green fly. 


Fragrant Flowers. 

Four of the most powerfully fragrant flowers are the 
mignonette,, heliotrope, daphne, odora and cape jasmine. 
They unite fragrance to exquisite, delicate beauty. What 
lover of flowers does not admire the purple-tinted helio. 
trope. the pink, wax-like blossoms of the daphne, and 
white, camellia-formed flowers of the cape jasmine? The 
daphne require the soil and treatment of the camellia. 
They are impatient of too much water, but must haves 
sufficiency during the warm season. After blooming they 
require but little water. Mignomette may be treated in 
the same manner as the sweet violets. The h 
should be grown in a rich, light soil with plenty of air 
and light. Oan be turned into the open border in June. 
It is propagated by cuttings which easily strike. 


Geraniums. 
Few plants are more easily grown, or that better repay 
the , than @ i All the half shrubby 


kinds require a light, rich soil, composed of well decayed 
manure, leaf mould, sand, and a little loam, kept mode 
rately moist. A cool greenhouse, where the sashes* an 
be frequently thrown off, and a balcony or window, not 
too much exposed to the sun, are best adapted for them; 
and in such situations they may be left during the whole 
year, only requiring, when in full flower, to be slightly 
shaded from the sun, to prolong the blossoming season. 
Immediately after the plants have fiowered, they should 
be cut down nearly to the soil, or they will presents 
blanched, unhealthy appearance. 

Rhododendron Trees. 

The rhodendrons vary very much in size, as well asin 
the color of the flowers, some being trees, and others 
trailing shrubs. The handsomest of the tree species is 
the nepaul, which grows about twenty feet high, with 
immense bunches of dark scarlet or crimson flowers, 
which have the rich hue of velvet. Most of the tree rho 
dodendrons are too tender to stand the winter in the open 
air; but a rose-colored variety. and one with snow-white 
flowers, are nearly hardy. 

Vesicaria. 

Herbaceous plants, mostly with yellow flowers, natives 
of Europe and America, which should be sown on sandy 
loam and are easily propagated by seeds and the division 
of the roots 


Bulbs. 
Keep bulbs in the house wall watered and close to the 
light; but take them away from the windew at night # 


they are in glasses. 
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Hyacinth. 
If the bulbs are in glasses, a few hints may be useful. 
The glasses should be filled with water, but not so high 
gto touch the bulb itself, as too much water is apt to 
make the bulb decay. The glasses may be put in a light, 
put cool situation, until the roots grow at least half the 
jength of the glass. The longer the roots are before the 
plants are forced into flower, the finer the flowers will be, 
and when rooted may be kept warm or cool, as flowers 
age required in succession. The flowers will not put 
eames the glasses are filled with roots, if they 
ate kept in too cool a place. The water should be changed 
twice a week, and rain water is the best for the purpose. 


General Care of Flowers. 

Numerous plants which it would require too much space 
to enumerate, will need all attention at this time. All fine 
dimbing plants should be carefully headed in, re-potted 
and placedin the warmest part of the greenhouse, till 
they begin to start. Euphorbias, Cistrums, ete., which 
have done blooming, should be put away under the stage, 
in s cool place till time for them to commence to grow, 
Camellias will now be sending out their flowers in greater 
profusion, and become the prominent objects in the green- 
house. Syringe them well, and water freely, at the roots 


Pompone Chrysanthemums. 

The miniature or daisy-flowered chrysanthemums, 
which have been much improved by scientific culture, 
are yearly becoming greater favorites, and displacing in a 
measure the greater flowered kinds. The chrysanthemum 
is deservedly a favorite plant. They display their flowers 
ata season when there are few other gay blossoms—and 
the ease with which the plants are raised, endears them to 
every amateur florist. For pot culture, pompones are 
thought superior to any other kinds yet introduced, and 
deservedly so. 


Malpighia. 

The Barbadoes Cherry. A stove climber, a native of 
the West Indies, and requires a stove here. It should 
be grown in light, loamy soil, and is comparatively easily 
propagated by cuttings taken from the ripened wood. The 
blossom is not remarkable for beauty, though the plant 
in iteelf is very pretty. 


Air and Water. 

Be sure you give your plants air and water enough, 
and forget not that few flowers will endure a deprivation 
of sunlight. Turn the pots on the stand frequently, so 
that they will grow shapely and even, and not be distorted 
in stretching to the light. 


Salsola. 

Saltwort. Annual and biennial succulent plants, 
which grow wild on the seacoast in Britain, and which are 
often cultivated for their curiously-shaped round stéms. 
Soda is made from one of the species. 

Dampness and Dryness. 

Guard against dampness in the greenhouse and con- 
eerratory, and against dryness in the stove—both are 
fatal. Plantes will mildew if exposed to too much damp— 
especially the lemon verbena. 

Pochsias. 

Fachsias are often spoilt by too much trimming. They 

should never be touched till they begin to shoot in the 


Flowers throughout the Year. 

How to keep plants perfectly healthy in living-rooms 
has long been, by everybody who has tried the experi- 
ment, a problem rather difficult. It is sufficiently diffi- 
cult in a greenhouse, but in a living-room vastly more 
unsuccessful, The Wardian cases for flowers have be 
come of late very fashionable, but in our eyes they are 
not so very beautiful; for the glass soon becomes obscure, 
and the plants lose hajf their interest by being shut up 
The best method to keep plants in the parlor and sitting- 
room fresh and brilliant looking is to be careful that no 
speck of dust remains on them, and to shower them fre- 
quently, and change the position of the pot. Geraniums 
require a great deal of watching, as well as the heliotrope. 
If any shoots grow longer than the rest, cut them back. 
Give all the air you possibly can to the plants. 


New Heliotropes and Geraniums. 

Quite a large ber of new varieties of the hellotrope 
—one of the most fragrant and admired of flowers—have 
been produced by French florists. One of the best and 
older varieties is the Louis Napoleon, a dark one with 
light eye. The varieties known as the Gem, Corymbosa, 
Constance, etc., are very pretty and fragrant The newer 
varieties are better. One of these, called Albicano, has a 
fine light flower, nearly white. The French florists are 
also very successful with new seedling geraniums, among 
which the most b ful are the and Domage; 
the first a superb crimson, the latter an exquisite mlmon 
pink. There are also the Nemesis and Consuello—the 


former a delicate pink, with a white centre; the Consuello 
is a rosy scarlet. 


Renh 


Bulbs. 

The different varieties of Cape bulbs usually found in a 
greenhouse collection, should be kept in the shade until 
they begin to grow, after which they should be placed 
near the light. The variety known as “‘ wachendorfia,’”” 
has a large red tuberous root, and requires a pot about 
six or seven inches deep. All hyacinths and other bul- 
bous roots should be carefully examined, to prevent the 
secretion of snails or slugs. Give them plenty of water 
when planted ; keep the saucers beneath them always ful) 
of water. Change the water every week on those that are 
in the glasses, being careful to put im tepid water. 


Tube Roses. 

The tube rose is a superb flower, and justly esteemed’ 
for its gorgeous hue and fragrant oder. It isa plant 
which is generally cultivated in pots, in early spring, and 
transferred to the garden as soom as the temperature of 
the air is of a degree sufficiemtly mild to insure security 
from frost. They will do well, however, oftentimes, when. 
planted out, without the previous preparation of potting. 
They are partial to a light, rich and warm soil, moderate-- 
ly deep and moist. One plant will generally produces: 
number of shoots, which slrould be preserved and' de-- 
tached the ensuing spring. 
Deutzia. 

Slender branched, graceful shrubs, with compound’ 
panicles of beautiful white flowers. They will thrive in. 
any light soil in open ground, but require. some slight - 
protection during the winter. Most of the species are. 
natives of Japan, where they grow so luxuriantly, that 
the leaves are used by cabinet-makers for polishing the 
finer kinds of wood. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curions Matters. 
A Happy Family. 

A gentleman travelling through Mecklenburg about 
forty years ago, was witness to a very singular circum- 
stance in the post-house at New Hargard. After dinner, 
the landlord placed on the floor a large dish of soup and 
gave aloud whistle. Immediately there came into the 
room # mastiff, a fine Angora cat*an old raven, and a re- 
markably large rat, with a bell about its neck. They all 
four went to the dish, and without disturbing each other 
fed together; after which the dog, cat and rat lay before 
the fire, while the raven hopped about the room. The 
landlord, after accounting for the familiarity which ex- 
isted among these animals, informed his guests that the 
rat was the most useful of the four, for the noise he 
made had completely freed the house from the other rats 
and mice with which it had previously been infested. 


Ingenious Experiment. 

M. Gorini, a distinguished German Professor, has origi- 
nated an interesting experiment in illustration of the 
formation of mountains. He melts certain substances of 
specific gravity in a vessel, and allows them to cool grad- 
tally. At first there is an even surface, but it soon 
cracks open, and portions of the lower stratas ooze up 
and form gradual elevations, until ranges and chains of 
hills are formed, exactly corresponding in shape with 
those which are found on theearth. Even to the stratifi- 
cation, the resemblance is said to be surprisingly com~- 
plete, and M. Gorini also produces in a similar manner, 
on a small scale, ihe phenomenon of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. 

Immense Estate. 

Sir Francis Drake died in England in 1622, or there- 
abouts, and left an immense estate worth some $80,000,- 
000, which, after passing through several generations, has 
at last been unable to find one of the family upon whom 
to bestow itself. The sons and daughters, uncles and 
aunts, sisters and brothers, cousins and cousins’ cousins, 
have all died, and in the whole of Britain not relative 
exists to accept the colossal fortune. A widow lady of 
Cincinnati has put forward a claim to the estate, asa 
lineal descendant of Sir Francis. 


A Great Novelty. 

An ice-boat on a novel plan, intended to ply on the 
Mississippi River, between Prairie du Chien and St. Paul, 
and connect with the Mississippi and Milwaukie Railroad, 
is in progress of construction at Milwaukie. The whole 
structure is supported on two pair of runners, hung upon 
journals which vibrate, thus insuring an even bearing 
upon the ice. : 


An Eternal Perfume. 
_ Among the curiosities shown at Alnwick Castle in Eng- 
land, iis a vase taken from an Egyptian catacomb. It is 
_ fall of a mixture of gum-resins, ete., which give forth a 
pleasant odor to the present day, though probably fully 
three'thousand years old. . 
A Large Family. 
Solomon Pierce, of Essex, Vermont, 98 years of age, 
hag 28 children, 92 grand-children, and 27 great grand- 
_chiidren, constituting a family of 142, all but eight or ten 
living in Chittenden County. 


Interesting Discovery. 

An interesting discovery has been made at the village of 
Nonancourt, France. The cover of the silver vessel ip 
which the consecrated wafer is kept, becoming old, the 
curate of the village church determined to take it t 
pieces and clean it. In doing so he found in it a paper 
with this inscription: ‘‘I am the ribbon of James, the 
last King of Great Britain, the last King of the Stuart 
family. If you would know how I came here, see the an- 
ecdotes of the times; as, for instance, the History of the 
Regency of the Duke of Orleans, the Private Life of the 
Duke of Orleans, etc. I was given to the church ip 
1758, by Madame l’Hopital, mistress of the post,” 
The books referred to, mention that the Pretendant 
was attacked in 1715, at Nonancourt, by assassins hired 
by the English ambassador to despatch the Pretender 
who was saved by the age and p of mind of 
Madame I’Hopital. The ribbon was the ribbon of the 
Order of Bath. 


Death from Grief. 

An English newspaper gives an account of the death of 
a father from grief. His boy, aged eight years, was accused 
on a charge of stealing a sovereign. Bail was refused and 
the lad sent to prison. The father, on parting with his 
child, took the matter so deeply to heart that he went 
home and never again looked up. A deep-seated melan- 
choly took possession of him; he was obliged to give up 
work, and on the day his little boy was tried, the father 
breathed his last. The surgeon that attended him says 
he died of a broken heart. The boy was discharged. 


Smart Work. 

Mrs. Rhoda Smart, wife of Daniel Smart, aged 71 years, 
of Fryeburg, during three months of the last summer 
and fall, spun three hundred skeins of yarn and wove one 
hundred and twenty-five yards of woolen cloth, twenty- 
five yards of which was carpeting. Mr. and Mrs. Smart, 
the former being 73 years old, lately visited Bangor, hay- 
ing travelled about five hundred miles in an open dleigh 
on a visiting tour to their friends. 


Origin of a Saying. 

Among the ancient warriors, it was customary to honor 
such of their followers as distinguished themselves in 
battle, by presenting them with a feather to wear in their 
caps, which, when not in armor, was the covering of their 
heads, and no one was permitted that privilege who had 
not at least killed his man. From this custom arose the 
saying, when a person has effected a meritorious action, 
that it will be a feather in his cap. 


An. Ancient Curiosity. 

A man in Buffalo, New York, wears a most rare and an- 
cient curiosity, in the shape of a wooden watch, only one 
hundred and fifty-six years old! It was made by Caspar 
Glatz Stetten, in Switzerland, in 1702. The pinions and 
verge are of steel; the barrel, main and scope wheels are 
composed of brass, and so is the balance. The rest of the 
watch is entirely of wood, including the case. 


Better than Leather. 

Among the most curious discoveries announced in Lon- 
don, may be named a leather cement, so strong and ad- 
hesive, that boots and shoes are made with it, in which 
not a single stitch is seen or required, and the process of 
mending so simple, that every man may be, if not his own 
boot-maker, at all events his own boot-mender. 
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‘A strange Rat Story. 


A late Scotch paper, has the following singular story : 
“pbout the end of July or the beginning of August last, 
awoman named McLean, at Clifton, near the head of 
loch Lomond, lost her marriage-ring while engaged in 
putting in br building peats, and notwithstanding that 
every search was made for it at the time, it could not be 
found. Acst lately brought a rat into the house, and 
around the neck of the rat was the missing marriage 
ting. It is supposed, as rats are known to carry off 
coins or pieces of silver or gold, that the ring had been 
taken to the rat’s nest, where it had gone over the neck of 
one of the young ones, and remained there until the 
animal had advanced in growth, and curiously enough, 
been captured by the cat. Mrs. McLean, who had been 
about a year married, was no less rejoiced in getting pos- 
session of her lost ring than surprised at the singular 
way in which it was recovered.” . 


A Remarkable Case. 

Aman in Wisconsin, according to the papers of that 
State, Jost a considerable portion of his brain by an acci- 
dent, and considerable more through the exertions of the 
surgeons who attended him. His case was deemed entire- 
ly hopeless. But he unexpectedly improved, and has 
nearly d. Previ to this accident he had never 
been known to whistle or sing, or display the least musi- 
cal talent; but as soon as he was able to speak, he began 
to sing with correctness, and now displays a taste for mu- 
sic amounting to a passion. 


The Fatal Dressing-Case. 

In the arsenal at Venice is shown a curious dressing- 
case, containing six small cannons, which are so adjusted 
as to explode on the opening of the case. This is said to 
have been sent as a present to the Contessa Sacrati by 
Francesca Carrara, the last lord of Padua, famous or 
rather infamous, for his cruelties. The unfortunate lady, 
little suspecting the nature of the cadeaw, hastily touched 
the spring by which the box was opened, and immediately 
fell, shot through the heart. 


Greek for water on the brain, occurred at Paris, Maine, 
lately, in a child of Mr. Farren. At the time of the 
child's death at the age of twenty-one months, it meas- 
ured two feet over the vertex of the head while the body 
was but two feet five inches long. 


An Ice Party. 

In China they bake ices! An ice is enveloped in a crust 
of delicate pastry, and introduced into the oven. The 
paste is quickly baked, and the ice is still unmelted, 
having been protected from the heat by its envelope; and 
thus the epicure has the delight of biting through a 


burning crust, and then immediately cooling his palate 


with the grateful contents. 
Canine Instinct. 

A small dog was run over by a drayman in Centre 
Street, near Chambers, New York. His head was badly 
crushed, and the wound speedily ended his existence. 
With his remaining strength, h er, as if conscious of 
&pproaching dissolution, he ran across the street, and lay 
gay fet front of the coronor’s office, and there 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A singular Experiment. 

Spirits of wine poured on a teaspoonful of common 
salt in a vial, well shaken, and then put either on tolamp 
cotton, or tow, and ignited, will burn with a peculiar col- 
ored flame, giving out purely yellow rays. This myste- 
rious effect changes the appearance of all earthly objects. 
Coral lips become of a livid hue; rosy cheeks turn ghastly 
pale; red cap ribbons become”black; in fact, everything 
appears different to what it does by the white light we 
are familiar with; and of all things, the human face un- 
dergoes the greatest change. Very young children 
should not be shown this experiment; for though there 
will be laughing lips and dazzling eyes, yet they are of 
such an unearthly color, that old friends would appear 
with new faces, and a child would scarcely know its own 
mama. 

The Soap Plant. 

The soap plant grows all over California. The leaves 
make their appearance about the middle of November, or 
about six weeks after the rainy season has fully set in: 
the plants never grow more than a foot high, and the 
leaves and stock drop entirely off in May, though the 
bulbs remain in the ground all summer without decay- 
ing. It is used to wash with in all parts of the country, 
and, by those who know its virtues, it is preferred to the 
best of soap. The method of using it is merely to strip 
off the husk, dip the clothes into the water, and rub the 
bulb on them. It makes a thick lather, and smells not 
unlike soap. 


Curious Charges of Treason. 

Walter Walker, a publican, was indicted under Edward 
IV. on a charge of high treason, for saying he would 
make his son “heir to the crown,” meaning his inn, 80 
called. In King James’s time, one Woolrige accused 
Sandis, a constable, with concealing ‘ treasonable words 
spoken by William Lavor, who, in a drunken quarrel with 
James King, declared he would kill him if he could get at 
him; which words Woolridge pretended to mean he would 
kill King James, and accused Sandis for not reporting 
them.’’ The grand jury, however, were wise and honest 
enough to throw out the bill. 


Remarkable Invention. 
Norman Wiard is now engaged in constructing, at 
Prairie du Chien, a boat twelve feet wide by seventy long, 
designed to run on the ice of the upper Mississippi. which 
prevents navigation during the winter months. It is to 
be supported on skates or runners 80 arranged as to pass 
through snow five feet deep. Should it break through 
the ice, it will rest upon the water with safety. The in- 
ventor expects to run it safely (by steam) on smooth ice, 
from twenty-five to forty miles anhour. If it answers his 
expectation, it will be an exceedingly useful invention. 


A vagrant Millionnaire. 

The Buffalo Republic states that a Russian named Al- 
bert David, who was sentenced last February to the pen- 
itentiary of that county as a vagrant, has fallen heir, by 
the death of his father, to an immense fortune in Russia, 
valued at over two millions of dollars. The banker of 
the deceased was recently in Buffalo, taking measures to 
effect the release of David, who, he says, came to this 
country four years ago, with sixty thousand dollars in 
his possession, one half of which he lost’ by the panic, 
and the balance of which he squandered. 
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Wearing Flannel. 

The very best thing that can be worn next to the skin, 
in summer as well as winter, is common woolen flannel. 
One color has no advantage over ther, except that 
white is more agreeable to the sight, and it is more likely 
to “‘ full up ” in washing ; but this may be almost entirely 
prevented, if done properly. Pour boiling hot strong 
soapsuds on the garment in a tub, let it alone until the 
hand can bear the water, then pour off and add clean 
water, boiling hot, let this stand also as before; pour off 
and add more boiling clean water, and when cool enough, 
merely squeeze the garment with the hands—no wringing 
or rubbing. Stretch it immediately on a line in the hot 
sun, or before a hot fire; and as the water settles at the 
most dependent part of the garment, press it out with the 
hand, and be careful to stretch the fabric as soon as the 
water is squeezed out, aiming as much as possible to keep 
the flannel hot until it is dry. If woolen garments are 
treated literally as above, they will remain pliable and 
soft until worn out. 


Never Paint. 

‘The use of white paint asa cosmetic affects the eyes, 
which it renders painful and watery. It changes the 
texture of the ate, m, which it pimples; at- 
tacks the teeth, the 1, and } them. 
It heats the mouth and throat, infecting and corrupting 
the saliva. Lastly, it penetrates the pores of the skin, 
acting by degrees on the spongy substance of the lungs, 
and inducing disease. Powdered magnesia, or violet pow- 
der, is no further injurious than by stopping the pores of 
the skin; but this is quite injury enough to preclude its 
use. The best cosmetics are early hours, exercise and 
temperance. 


Hashed Goose. 

Put a spoonful of chopped onions into a stewpan with 
an ounce of butter, which fry over the fire until becom- 
ing rather browned, then stir a tablespoonful of flour, put 
in the remains of a goose, cut into neat pieces, and well 
seasoned with pepper and salt ; add a pint of stock. let the 
whole simmer about ten minutes, and it is ready to serve. 
A little apple sauce may be served separately in a boat, or 
a couple of apples sliced; a few leaves of bruised dried 
Sage may be stewed with the hash. 


Egg Gruel. 

Boil a pint of new milk; beat two new-laid eggs to a 
light froth, and pour in while the milk boils; stir them 
together thoroughly, but do not let them boil ; sweeten it 
with the best of loaf-sugar, and grate in a whole nutmeg; 
add a little salt, if you like it. Drink half of it while it is 
warm, and the other half in two hours. It is said to be 
good for the dysentery, as well as nourishing. 


Bice Jelly. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of rice-flour with half a 
pound of loaf-sugar, in a quart of water, till the whole 
becomes one glutinous mass; then strain off the jelly, 
and let it stand to cool. This food is very nourishing and 
beneficial to invalids. 

Staffordshire Syllabub. 

Put a pint of cider and a glass of brandy, sugar and 
nutmeg into a bowl, and milk into it; or pour warm milk 
from a large teapot some height into it. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 

multitudes in winter time. Why not in summer also? 
We need in winter the food which contains most carbon; 
that is, the heat-producing princip! thing which 
will keep up the internal fires, to compensate for the ex. 
ternal cold. Meats, everything containing fat, are largely 
made of carbon; hence we instinctively eat heartily of 
meats in winter, but have small appetite for them ip 
summer. The same instinct receives greedily the buck- 
wheat cakes in winter, and turns from them in summer; 
while other forms of bread materials, meal and flour, are 
desired all the year. It is because buckwheat cakes are 
superior to bread as to fatty matter; while the syrup and 
butter used with them are almost entirely of carbon. So 
that there is nothing more suitable for a winter morn- 
ing’s breakfast than buckwheat cakes and molasses. 


To boil Potatoes. 

In Ireland potatoes are boiled to perfection. The 
humblest peasant places his potatoes on his table better 
cooked than could half the cooks in America, trying their 


best. Potatoes should always be boiled in their “ jack. , 


ets’ Peeling a potato before boiling is offering a premi- 
um for water to run through it, and making them waxy 
and unpalatable. They should be thoroughly washed, 
and put into cold water. In Ireland they always nicka 
piece of the skin off before they place them in the pot; the 
water is gradually heated, but never allowed to boil. 
Cold water should be added as soon as the water com- 
mences boiling, and it should thus be checked until the 
potatoes are doné; the skins will not then be broken or 
cracked until the potato is thoroughly done. Pour the 
water off completely, and let the skins be thoroughly dry 
before peeling. 

Lemon Dumplings. 

Mix with ten ounces of fine bread-crumbs half a pound 
of beef suet, chopped extremely small, one large table- 
spoonful of flour, the grated rinds of two small lemons, 
or of a very large one, four ounces of pounded sugar, 
three large, or four amall eggs beaten and strained, and 
last of all the juice of the lemons, also strained Divide 
these into four equal portions, tie them in well-floured 
cloths, and boil them an hour. The dumplings will be 
extremely light and delicate; if 
Painted Rooms." 

The offensive smell of rooms newly painted may, it is 
said, be removed by simply placing therein, for a night, 
a bucket of water with some hay in it. 


Remedy for House Ants. 

Go at once to the nest and pour boiling water into it 
until the ants are destroyed. If they come in through 
crack, stop it up. 


Cod-Liver Oil. 

Bitter orange wine is a pleasant medium of taking it, 
but it is by no means unpleasant when combined with. ® 
little salt. 


Grouse. 
The Scotch method is to plain roast the grouse, dress it 
upon toast, and pour plain melted butter over. 


To fatten Poultry quick. 
Boil rice in sweet milk, and feed them with it. 
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Turkey. 
fo carve without withdrawing your fork, place your 
fork firmly in the lower part of the breast, so as to have 
the turkey at perfect command. It is not difficult to 
complete the entire carving of this fowl without extract- 
ing the fork till done—the whole back, of course, making 
one joint. Proceed to remove the wing, the leg, another 
wing and leg. (This may be done either before or after 
flicing the breast.) Next remove the merrythought, the 
neck-bones, the neck itself; then, cutting through the 
ribs, the job is done. 

Ourry Powder. 

One ounce of turmeric, one ounce of coriander seed, one 
ounce of cummin seed, one ounce of white ginger, one 
ounce of nutmeg, one ounce of mace, and one ounce of 
cayenne pepper. Pound all together and pass them 
through a fine sieve; bottle and cork it well. One tea- 
spoonful is enough to season any dish. 


Bad Butter. 

This may be improved greatly by dissolving it thor- 
oughly in hot water; let it cool, skim it off, and churn 
again, adding a little good salt and sugar. A small quan- 
tity can be tried and approved before doing a larger one. 
The water should be merely hot enough to melt the but- 
ter, or it will become oily. 


Tomato Marmalade. 

Gather full grown tomatoes while quite green ; take out 
the stems and stew them till soft; rub them through a 
sieve, put the pulp on the fire, seasoned with pepper, salt 
and pounded cloves ; add some garlic, and stew all together 
till thick. It keeps well, and is excellent for seasoning 
gravies. 


Mutton Steaks. 

Hang « leg of mutton where it will freeze. Then cut 
slices out of the thick part, pound and put them ona 
gridiron over a clear fire, and broil them quickly. When 
done, season with pepper and salt, baste well with butter, 
and serve while hot. This is a very nice dish for break- 
fast. 

Reg Plants. 

Pare and cut them in slices a quarter of an inch thick, 
season them with pepper and salt, dredge a little flour 
over each piece, and put them ina pan with some hot 
butter. Fry them slowly until they are perfectly soft 
and of a dark brown on both sides. Send to table hot. 


Oodfish Cakes. 

Wash the fish, and after remaining in water all night, 
boll it. Take out all the bones, and mash it fine with 
tome potatoes, a piece of butter, cayenne, and a little 
mit, if necessary. Then make it out into small round 
takes, and fry in lard, a light brown on both sides. 


Tincture of Allspice. 

Bruised allspice one ouhce and a half; brandy a pint. 
Steep a fortnight, occasionally shaking, then pour off the 
clear liquor. Excellent for many of the uses of allspice, 
for making a bishop, mulling wine, flavoring gravies, 
potted meats, etc. 


To Cleanse Gold. 

Wash the article in warm suds made of delicate soap 
and water, with ten or fifteen drops of sal volatile. (The 
ml volatile will render the metal brittle. This hint may 
be used or left at pleasure.) . 


Plain Mock Turtle Soup. 

Boil a calf’s head till very tender; strain the liquor on 
taking out the head; let it stand till next day; skim the 
fat off; cut the meat up, with the lights, and put both 
into the liquor; place that over the fire, seasoning with 
pepper, salt, mace and cloves, sweet herbs and onions, if 
liked ; stew slowly thirty minutes ; add a tumbler of white 
wine just before taking up. Chop a little salt pork, with 
lean veal, fine, adding the brains, seasoned with pepper, 
salt, mace, cloves, sweet herbs or curry powder; make all 
into balls of the size of the yolk of an egg; boil part in-the 
soup ; fry the others for a separate dish. 


Roast Chicken. 

Prpeure a nice plump chicken, which draw and truss, 
and cut the sinews; pass the spit through under tha, 
skewer as usual, and set it down before a clear fire; after 
being there five minutes, have ready a pat of butter, in 
the bowl.of a wood&m spoon, with which rub the chicken 
all over; if the fire is too fierce, put it back a short dis- 
tance, that it may roast of a yellowish-brown color; when 
a light smoke arises from the chicken, which will be in 
about twenty minutes from the time it is put down, it is 
done. But to be quite sure whether a bird is done, the. 
better way is to press it lightly with your finger and 
thumb ; should it feel quite set, it is sufficiently cooked. 


St. James’s Cake. 

Put one pound of very fresh butter in a good-sized 
kitchen basin, and with the right hand work it up well 
till it forms quite a whife cream; then add one pound 
powdered sugar, mix well, add ten eggs by degrees; put 
to dry a pound and a quarter of flour, which mix as 
lightly as possible with it; blanch and cut in slices two 
ounces of pistachios, two ditto of green preserved angelica, 
add two liquor glasses of noyeau, two drops of essence of 
vanilla; whip a gill anda half of cream till very thick, 
mix lightly with a wooden spoon. 

Veal. 

The best piece of veal for roasting is the loin; the breast 
and rack are good also. The breast makes a good potpie, 
and the rack is good cut into pieces and broiled. The leg 
is fine for frying; and after several slices have been taken 
off for cutlets, the rest is nice for boiling with a piece of 
salt pork. 

Carrot Pudding. 

Boil tender six carrots of middling size ; pound, sift and 
mix them with a pint of cream; sugar, spice and orange 
+to the taste; bake in a dish lined with a thin rich paste, 
from thirty to forty-five minutes. 


Oysters. 

No oyster should be eaten under four years old; their 
age is known by their shell—just the same as the age of a 
tree is known by its bark, ora fish by its scale, and the 
small oyster has the finest flavor. 


Cocoa-nut Cake. 

One grated cocoa-nut, half the weight in sugar, the 
white of an egg beaten to a-stiff froth, mixed thoroughly, 
and dropped on white paper, laid upon tin sheets. . 


Ground Rice Sponge Cake. 
The weight of nine eggs in sugar, and six in ground 
rice; lemon and salt to your taste. y 
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Editor's Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp Prorrreror. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT RAIN. 

To understand the philosophy of this beauti- 
ful and often sublime phenomenon, so often 
witnessed since the creation of the world, and 
essential to the very existence of plants and an- 
mals, a few results derived from observation and 
a long train of experiments must be remembered. 
First, were the atmosphere everywhere, at all 
times, at a uniform temperature, we should never 
have rain, or hail, or snow. The water absorbed 
by it in evaporation from the sea and the earth’s 
surface would descend in an imperceptible vapor, 
or cease to be absorbed by the air when it was 
once fully saturated. Again, the absorbing 
power of the atmosphere, and consequently its 
capability to retain humidity is proportionably 
greater in warm than in cold air. The air near 
the surface of the earth is warmer than it is in the 
region of the clouds. The higher we ascend 
from the earth the colder do we find the atmos- 
phere. Hence the perpetual snow on very high 
mountains in the hottest climate. Now whén, 
from continued evaporation, the air is highly 
saturated with vapor, though it be invisible and 
the sky cloudless, if its temperature is suddenly 
reduced by cold currents descending from above, 
or rushing from a higher to a lower latitude, its 
capacity to retain moisture is diminished, clouds 
are formed and the result is rain. Air condenses 
as it cools, and like a sponge filled with water 
and compressed pours out the water which its 
diminished capacity cannot hold. How singular 
yet how simple, the philosophy of rain! What 
but Omniscience could have devised such an 
admirable arrangement for watering the earth ? 


“ RopERICK THE Rover.” —This captivating 
sea story, elegantly illustrated, written by 
Tieutenant Murray, will be sent post paid to any 
part of the country on the receipt of twenty cents 
* in postage stamps. Five editions of this re- 
markable romance have been issued, and the 
demand is as great as at first! 


Femate Vorers.—Women are now allowed 
to vote in two electoral districts of Sweden, but 
are forbidden to wear crinoline on voting days. 


Cuess.—This brilliant game is wonderfully 
popular just now all over the country. 


THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. 

There are certain ages, in the history of the 
world, on which the heart dwells with strong in. 
terest and affection ; but there are none which ex- 
cite our curiosity, our admiration, and our love, 
more intensely than the days of chivalry. At 
that period, the world was enchanted, and history 
was aromance. The heart of man was bolder, 
and his arm firmer, than in these days of dull 
reality, while the spirit of adventurous knight 
hood was softened with heroic. gentleness and 
gallant love. The beauty of woman then was 
a boast and a treasure, and the “ mortal mixture 
of earth’s mould” was worshipped as a starry 
divinity. But “the last crowning rose of all 
the wreath” was the universal spirit of poetical 
feeling, which was awakened in the heart of the 
nations, and which, in its mighty consequences, 
tended most powerfully to refine away the ig- 
norance and barbarity, which had been the aceu- 
mulation of centuries. The fountains of purer 
and gentler feelings were opened, and the impet- 
uosity of their first gushing carried away the 
corruptions which had confined them in their 
source. The effect of this spirit on the habits 
and manners of after-times, was prodigious, It 
spread refinement and civilization through the 
wérld, and, by awakening the soul to a sense of 
its own powers, it gave the first impulse to that 
progress of the intellect, which ensures, in its 
mighty advances, the liberty and the welfare of 


A poor Busrness.—The chances of drawing 
a prize in the Delaware State lotteries are esti- 
mated at seventeen to one against success—this 
is when they are fairly drawn. 


Sien1r1cant.—The French government have 
been buying up all the Colt’s revolvers in the 
Liverpool market. It was done in small lots not 
to excite attention. 


Pictorial and Ballou’s 
Dollar Monthly are sent together for Three Dollars 
a year. This offer was never before equalled. 


A Derinxition.—Lord Byron thus defined 
negus: “A wretched compromise between the.’ 
passion for wine and the propriety of water.” 
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COTTON GROWING. 

The extension of the cotton cultivation in the 
Southern States keeps pace fully with the de- 
mand for that staple in the markets of the world. 
Within a year past, as estimated by the Mobile 
Register, fifty thousand negroes have been 
brought from other parts of the country into the 
sugar and cotton-growing States. Alarm is ex- 
pressed lest this great influx of labor should pro- 
dace disastrous effects, by reducing the price of 
cotton so low that planters will not be able to 
meet their maturing engagements. Doubtless 
the effect of this superabundance of labor will be 
to open new lands both for sugar and cotton cul- 
ture, and the aggregate produce will thus be 
greatly increased. . But sugar will always be in 
demand, and the American article cannot fail to 
command the market of this country, to the full 
extent of its production. As to cotton, there is 
more uncertainty, Should Europe remain at 
peace, and become settled in its international re- 
lations, the increased demand for the manufac- 
tories of the old world would take off all the sur- 
plus beyond the crops of former years. The 
factories of our own country are likely to do a 
good business for some time to come, and their 
consumption will materially help to keep down 
the annual surplus, It may therefore with safety 
be asserted that the value of negro labor, for 
some time to come, will depend upon the state of 
Europe. Should peace prevail, it will be sus- 
tained; should war break out and continue, it 
must come down, to the serious injury and per- 
haps ruin of the planters. 


> 
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Tue State or Orzcon.—This new State 
does not comprise the whole territory of Oregon ; 
the eastern boundary being defined by act of 
Congress in such a manner as to cut off one half 
of the territorial area, which is annexed to 
Washington. 


A Posrer.—A fellow who lives at a boarding- 
house where they give the tonghest of tough 
beefsteak, staggered his landlady the other day 
by handing his plate, and asking, in a very loud 
voice, for a little more of his daily “board.” 


Truxz.—The man who does all he can, in a 
low station, is more of a hero than he who omits 
any worthy action he is able to accomplish in a 
great ‘one. 


Wuistiixe.—A man in battle is not allowed 
to whistle to keep his courage up, and the whis- 
tling of the bullets doesn’t have that tendency. 


BEAR-CHILDEEN. 

M. de la Metraye, in his interesting and instruc- 
tive travels, gives us this singular imformation 
respecting the bear at Oza, a large Polish village 
two miles from Grodno. He writes: “Iwas 
assured that the bears of that forest, though very 
numerous, are so far from doing any harm to 
human creatures, that, on the contrary, the she- 
bears have often reared infants exposed by un- 
natural mothers ; that in King Cassimer's reign, 
some huntsmen had taken two of these infants 
alive, which, although they went on all-fours, 
could not run so fast as the bears which nourish- 
ed them ; they roared in the same manner, and 
fled from the sight of men as they did; the one, _ 
by his growth, was computed to be eleven or 
twelve years old, and the other nine or ten. It 
was a great while before they could be brought 
to talk, to eat any cooked victuals or bread, or 
walk on their feet as other men do—particularly 
the one who was kept at court; and the other, 
being put to a convent at Warsaw, there learned 
a few Polish words, but never to that perfection 
as to understand or be understood well. Their 
bodies were very hairy, their skins tawny, and 
so hardened that they could bear cold weather 
better than hot ; in a word, they had nothing to 
distinguish them from beasts but their shape and 
figure. However, as it was believed they were 
human creatures, they were baptized. The king 
made a present of that whichthad been kept some 
time at court to the vice-chamberlain of Pomera- 
nia, who employed him in his kitchen, but he 
could not be reconciled to the heat thereof, nor 
weaned from his brutish customs. He often took 
a ramble into the forest to visit his friends the 
bears, which always used him with all the ten- 
derness imaginable ; and he always brought home 
some wild-fruit, which he used to eat with more 
pleasure than anything the wiasiis afforded.” 

SratisticaL.—We find the Massachusetts 
Register, that there are 1373 clergymen in this. 
State—1616 physicians—1142 lawyers—5410 
justices of the peace—243 newspapers or periodi- 
cals. Good many people in the Bay State. 


Savines Banxs.— There are eighty-eight 
savings banks in this State, five of which are in 
Boston. Excellent institutions. 


A sap Acomernt.—The lady who was nearly 


| killed by the accidental discharge of her duty, 


is slowly recovering. 


Just is the nobler garment 
we can clothe ourselves in. 
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THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 

The absolutely despotic form of the Russian 
government, though eminently fitted for the 
conservation of old systems, is badly adapted to 
the introduction of reforms. Theoretically the 
emperor is supreme, reigning by divine right, 
and accountable to none for the exercise of his 
power. In practice, however, custom and public 
opinion impose certain restrictions upon the 
sovereign, which serve in some measure to direct 
his course. These influences, having no clearly 
defined limits up to which they can act, are often 
made to yield to the imperious will of the em- 
peror, and the personal character of the czar 
for the time being, usually determines that of 
the government as to the intensity of the des- 


potism. 
‘There is no such thing asa national legislative 
body in Russia, and the laws of the empire are 
merely the decrees of the ministers as approved 
by the sovereign. An institution has long ex- 
isted in the Russian government, which partakes 
something of a representative character, but it 
is without practical influence upon the ordinary 
laws of the country. This is the imperial coun- 
cil, which is composed of deputies from all 
classes of the nation, and over which the emperor 
presides in person, or by delegate of his sole 
appointment. This council, though it still exists 
in law, has fallen into disuse for many years. 
The last time it wa’ called together was during 
the reign of Catharine II., about eighty years 
ago. At that time it established regulations for 
the government of the various provinces of the 
empire, and several other laws of great im- 
portance. Ever since that session of the national 
council, the czars have governed by means of 
decrees or ukases, which have at length accumu- 
lated into a vast mass of conflicting regulations, 
that presents a lively picture of a légal chaos. 
The regulations by which the serfs of Russia 
are considered as property, are of this character, 
that condition of the peasantry having never 
been established by state law. About two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the Czar Godounove 
made a law imposing permanent residence upon 
the peasantry, in their then localities, but not 
depriving them of civil rights or citizenship. 
The code of Juan IV., prior to this enactment, 
made no distinction between the condition of the 
peasantry and the other inhabitants of the coun- 
try; and the code of Alexis, fifty years later 
than the law of Godounove above referred to, 
did not recognize personal slavery as the lot of 
the peasantry, but considered them merely as the 
subjects of ‘thé lord on whose lands they were 
located. It was not until the reign of Peter the 
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Great, which begun in 1682, that they were 
treated as property, and then only by adminis- 
trative regulations, and not by any state law. 
Neither has this manner of treating them been 
confirmed by any subsequent action of the im- 
perial council of the nation. This state of affairs 
in reference to the condition of the serfs of Rus- 
sia, very much complicates the question of their 
emancipation, which is now uppermost, apd 
places the various parties in interest in antagonist 
positions towards each other. : 
Acting in conformity with the manner in which 
serfdom has grown up, within the last hundred 
and fifty years, the emperor has seen fit to at- 
tempt its abolition by the same means ; that is 
by imperial ukase. The nobles object to this 
method of initiating the reform, both on account 
of the process itself, and of the regulations which 
are prescribed for the treatment of the subject. 
They say that the change proposed, is a funda- 
mental one in its nature, and affects the whole 
condition of society ; and that therefore it should 
be ordained by state law, framed and sanctioned 
by the imperial council, instead of being disposed 
of by a mere imperial decree. They further- 
more wish to have some voice in the matter, in 
order that their own interests as landholders may 
be protected, and that the liberated people may 
feel that they arc in some degree beholden to the 
nobility for the boon they receive. As the mat- 
ter now stands the serfs will have nothing to 
thank them for, and by the imperial regulation 
these lands are to some extent taken out of their 
control. This they say degrades them, while it: 
can subserve no good purpose in promoting the 
comfort or prosperity of the peasants, in their 
new relation. But the emperor designs by his 
regulations to throw every possible safeguard 
around the liberated serfs, and to secure them 
fully against the caprices, the avarice and the 
necessities of the landholders ; and he has more- 
over very little desire that the peasantry should 
as a body become strongly attached to their late 
masters. He knows full well by the lessons of 
history, as well as by his own experience, what a 
fierce and formidable power against the throne is 
the Russian nobility, and he does not forget how 
often his predecessors have been put to death by 
violence at the hands of this turbulent class. 
He is therefore perfectly willing that the mass of 
the people should become -strongly attached to 
him, and stand as a barrier between his throne 
and the nobles. This it is which makes Alex- 
ander II. so strong a friend to the cause of the 
people, and justifies a remark which we made 
some time ago, that he was the most democratic 
sovereign in Europe. 
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A NEW TELESCOPE. 

Thespeculum, or mirror, of the large reflect- 
ing telescope is a concave surface of highly pol- 
ished metal. The material usually employed is 
an alloy composed of two parts of copper and 
one of tin, with a little arsenic to increase the 
whiteness. The difficulty of casting and polish- 
ing these mirrors to an accurate parabolic sur- 
face, imposes practical limits to the size of which 
they can be made, and renders them very expen- 
sive. ‘To supersede these mirrors of solid metal, 
Professor Perkins has proposed, a reflecting sur- 
face of fluid mercury in a state: of rapid revolu- 
tion. His theory is, that a vessel containing 
mercury, placed on a table and made to revolve 
horizontally, with a rapid and equable motion, 
will assume the exact parabolic form which is re- 
quired for an accurate telescopic speculum. The 
rapidity of the motion will determine the focal 
distance of this speculum, while steadiness and 
uniformity in the motion will secure a surface 
sufficiently steady and constant to reflect the 
images of heavenly bodies accurately. As the 
position of this fluid speculum must necessarily 
be always horizontal, it would be capable of re- 
flecting only those objects situated in the zenith, 
or directly overhead. To obviate this difficulty, 
and enable the observer to view objects in other 
parts of the heavens, he proposes to use a large 
plain reflector, inclined at a proper angle, to 
throw the image upon the reflecting surface of 
quicksilver. With a large reflecting telescope 
thus improved, the professor thinks the moon 
may be scrutinized so carefully, as to settle the 
question, beyond dispute, whether it be inhabited 
or not. 


Tue Growtn or Romanism.—There are, 
at the present time, upwards of twenty-three 
hundred Catholic churches in the United States, 
against two hundred and thirty in 1829. This is 
an increase of nine hundred per cent. in thirty 
years. 


A Actror.—Henry Placide, the 
inimitable comedian, is living on Long Island. 
The elder Matthews, it will be remembered, 
thought him the best comic actor in America. 


4 > 
+ 


Trapes.—IIow much money is made 
out of minor branches of business! For in- 
stance, $600,000 worth of kindling stuff was 
sold in the city of New York last year. 


> 


A Tasre.—lIt is said that many 
ladies are addicted to the pernicious practice of 
eating musk. Think of musk-efrs in crinoline! 


THE ABBEY OF 8ST. DENIS. 

This ancient sepulchre of the kings of France 
was built by Dagobert I., the eleventh king of 
the Merovingian race, who reigned from A. D. 
628 to 638. He was distinguished for early 
piety, subsequent licentiousness, and a royal 
knack of putting away his wives, upon the non- 
affinity principle. He also sat upon a throne of 
solid gold. The kings of France have been in- 
terred in that royal mausoleum of Dagobert for 
more than a thousand years ; and it is a singular 
fact that Westminster Abbey, the place of royal 
sepulture in England, was founded by Sabert, 
King of Kent, at about the same period that St. 
Denis was built. Quite a significant fact may 
also be noted, in the recent removal of the re- 
mains of Napoleon the Great from their second 
burial place, the Hospital of the Invalides, to the 
vaults of St. Denis. This act of Louis Napoleon 
shows a fixed determination to carry out the 

ideas of the first emperor, and make his race the 
legitimate successors of the ancient French 
dynasty. It is another step in the great drama, 
which he hopes to play, of restoring the empire 
of Charlemagne. The occasion also gave him a 
good opportunity to outbid Louis Philippe in his 
demonstrations of reverence for the memory of 
the first emperor. Louis Philippe, while king of 
the French, recovered the remains from St. 
Helena, and buried them with great pomp at the 
Invalides ; but Louis Napoleon has caused them 
to be enshrined in the ancient sepulchre of the 
royal line. 


A runny Mistaxe.—J. G. Holland’s new. 
poem of “ Bitter-Sweet ” was recently ordered of 
a bookseller in Cedar Rapids, who complied 
with the order by sending his correspondent six 
packages of bitter-sweet herb, instead of the. 
books. 


A steam Woop-Sawrer.—George Page, of 
Washington City, has invented a machine for 
sawing and splitting wood by steam, which 
will despatch a cord in five minutes, and pile 
it up. 


+ 


Wasuincton as A Mason. — Powers, the 
sculptor, has nearly finished a life-size statue of 
Washington, clothed in the regalia of a Master 
Mason. 


Lapy-t1ke Diatoeves.—“ Burn the crino- 
line!” “Yes, my dear, ’tis all very well to say 
burn the crinoline ; but suppose you are in it?” 


Less.—The British railroad receipts of 1858 
were less by £408,700 than in the previous year. 
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THE ROSETTA STONE. 

Some three years ago, the Philomathian So- 
ciety-of the University of Pennsylvania received 
a present of a plaster fac-simile of the famous 
old Egyptian relic, known as the Rosetta Stone. 
The society thereupon appointed a committee of 
three of its members to prepare a translation of 
all the three inscriptions engraved upon the 
stone. The committee have completed their 
labors, and presented the results of their three 
years’ toil in a small quarto volume of one hun- 
dred and sixty pages, handsomely illustrated, 
and bearing the modest title—‘“ Report on the 
Rosetta Stone.”” The volume contains a de- 
scription, sketch and history of the Rosetta 
Stone, with translations of the three inscriptions, 
and essays on each of them, and an historical 
account of King Ptolemy, who is the subject of 
honor in’ the three inscriptions. This curious 
and valuable work is the joint production of 
three young men, composing the committee, 
viz., Charles R. Hale, S. Huntington Jones, and 
Henry Morton, who have each taken up and in- 
vestigated one branch of the subject, and then 
combined the fruits of their studies to elucidate 
the important historical problems which this 
remarkable relic of antiquity suggests. 

This stone was found in Egypt, near the 
Rosetta mouth of the Nile, some fifty years ago, 
by a French officer, who was engaged in repair- 
ing some fortifications, during the war between 
the English and the French. It is a block of 
black basalt, three feet in length, about two feet 
wide, and from six to twelveinches thick. Upon 
the fuee of it are sculptured three inscriptions in 
different characters—one, the hieroglyphic of the 
priesthood, the second, the demotic or common 
character of the ancient Egyptians, and the 
third im Greek letters. The first inscription oc- 
cupies fourteen lines, the second, or middle one, 
thirty-two lines, and the lower one, fifty-four ; 
and all were supposed to convey the same mean- 
ing. The savans of the French army made 
copies of these inscriptions, and also took im- 
pressions from the face of the stone with print- 
ing ink. The army was subsequently defeated 
by the English, and this stone was among the 
spoils captured by the victors. Lord Hutchin- 
son, the commander of the British forces, caused 
it to be removed to England, where it was depos- 
ited in the British Museum. Plaster casts were 
taken, and distributed among the English uni- 
versities, at the time of its reception, and the at- 
tention of the learned was directed towards dis- 
covering the meaning of the writing. 

The Greek text upon the stone was much de- 
faced and impaired, so as to be in many places 
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undecipherable; but some of the attempts to 
translate what was legible, were suceessful. Dr. 
Young, in England, also Mr. Osborn and Mr. 
Foster,.and Champollion, in France, devoted 
much attention to the other two inscriptions, 
and made some progress towards rendering their 
meaning. Several scholars in Germany also 
essayed to read the riddle, but met with no sat- 
isfactory success. Aided by all the light which 
these wise men have thrown upon the subject, 
and the later discoveries of antiquaries, the 
three young Philadelphians have made accurate 
translations of all the inscriptions, filled up many 
of the breaks, and thrown a strong light upon the 
hitherto dark mystery. The translations of the 
three texts being accomplished, the three inscrip- 
tions have been collated throughout—a most im- 
portant and hitherto unattempted labor, which 
will prove of great service in aiding future inves- 
tigations of a similar character. The book is 
very copiously illustrated with fac-similes, and 
other designs, printed in colors, there being over 
one hundred pages ornamented in this way, and 
all the illustrations bearing upon the subject. 

The three inscriptions are shown to be almost 
identical in meaning, the second and third being 
probably repetitions of the first. The subject is 
an apotheosis decreed by the priests to King 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, i. e., Illustrious, for his de- 
voted services to the gods, under the administra- 
tion of his able minister, Aristomenes. These 
services are set forth in terms of high eulogium 
in the inscriptions ; and it also appears that this 
stone was prepared in compliance with an order 
for a similar tablet to be set up in all the temples 
of Egypt. No second stone, however, has yet 
been found, though a similar inscription was 
subsequently discovered’ by Salt and Lepsius, 
on the walls of the temple of Isis, on the island 
of Phila. This had been partially destroyed, 
by being engraved over with another inscrip- 
tion, at a later period; but the portions extant 
proved very valuable in supplying breaks in the 
Rosetta Stone. The Ptolemy, who was the sub- 
ject of this apotheosis, reigned about two hun- 
dred years before Christ; and if history be true, 
his life was little deserving of the honorable 
mention which the inscriptions make of him. 
But his minister, Aristomenes, was a good ruler ; 
and in this case, as in many others, the virtues 
of the servant probably shielded the vices of the 
master. 


A Time To setu.-—-An.old bachelor, hearing 
a report that he was going to get married, pur- 
chases a pound of wedding cake, and sends pieces 
of it round to his acquaintances on the 1st of April. 


— 
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THE SUN’S DISTANCE. 

Were the centre of the sun to occupy the 
place of the earth’s centre, that body would fill 
the whole orbit of the moon, and extend two 
hundred thousand miles beyond it, in every di- 
rection. From this consideration we derive 
something approaching to a clear idea of the 
sun’s magnitude. Its diameter is 886,000 miles, 
or about one hundred and twelve times as great 
as that of the earth, and four hundred and twenty- 
two times that of the moon. From the fact that 
the sun appears no bigger than the moon, we 
may readily infer that it must be at an enormous 
distance from the earth. This distance is calen- 
lated by astronomers to be about ninety-five 
million miles. We may conceive some idea of 
this distance, when we reflect that a steamboat 
voyage of two hundred miles per day, would 
take us there in thirteen hundred years ; and that 
a railroad car, travelling thirty miles per hour, 
would occupy three hundred and sixty-one years 
in the journey, But steamboat and car would 
be burnt to a cinder long before they approached 
within the orbit of Mercury, which planet is only 
thirty-seven million miles from the great source 
of light and heat. The relative distances of the 
planets was known long before their absolute 
distances were calculated ; and it is to the transit 
of Venus across the sun’s disk that astronomers 
are indebted for the elements by which they cal- 
culate the absolute distance of the sun from the 
earth, This phenomenon is of very rare occur- 
rence, and can happen only twice in a century. 
The next transit will take place in 1874, and will 
be anticipated, provided for, and observed 
throughout the world, as a means of rectifying 
the present data of astronomical science. 


Suppen Deatu.—A melancholy occurrence 
took place at Ostend a short time ago. A per- 
son named Sweetlove was lying on his deathbed, 
surrounded by his wife and children, when his 
father came to see him. The father was so 
affected that he was struck with apoplexy, and 
he and the son died at about the same moment. 


Gampiine 1x Hien Lire.—It is reported 
in Paris that M. Fould, minister of the emperor’s 
household, gained upwards of five millions of 


francs by the recent fall in the price of the French 
funds, M. de Morny is said to have been even 
more fortunate. 


Crear Powrr.— The New York Central 
Railroad Company use a caloric engine to pump 
water at their works, at Rome, New York. The 


cost of running it, is only twenty cents a day. 
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THE CITY OF PARIS. 

A new extension of the city of Paris is said 
to have been decided upon, by which the present 
octroi limits will be carried back to the fortifi- 
cations. The space between these two points 
comprises, says the Paris correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer, a vast belt filled with 
people and industry under government distinct 
from the city population. During the space of 
about nineteen hundred years the walls of Paris 
have been altered nine times, encircling wider 
territory. The first enclosure under Julius 
Cesar contained but forty-five acres. In the 
thirteenth century, under Philip Augustus, the 
enclosure was seven hundred and fifty acres. 
Under Henry IV., it was enlarged to fifteen 
hundred and sixty; this was in the sixteenth 
century. A century later, under Louis XLV., it 
was enlarged to two thousand six hundred acres. 
Under Louis XV., a century ago, it was enlarged 
to eight thousand acres; and to-day the walls 
enclose about eight thousand five hundred acres, 
The proposed measure of enlargement will make 
the area equal to eighteen thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five acres, and will add to the popu~ 
lation 350,000 souls. The population of Paria 
proper in 1836 is given at 1,174,000 souls, With 
the added territory, therefore, it will amount to. 
1,524,000. 


A Doc-Trot.—A young gentleman connect- 
ed with an express office in Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, says the Messenger, had occasion to go to 
Arcola a few days since, on business requiring 
speed, whereupon he harnessed a fine Newfound- 
land dog to a light band sled, and made the 
journey on the ice in twenty-seven minutes! 
The distance is seven miles—being an average of 
one mile in a little less than four minutes. The 
dog is about four years old, but large and. 
powerful, 


Brnprno.—Every description of binding done 
at this office. Magazines, pamphlets, sheet mu- 
sic, newspapers, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Magazine, Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Punch, 
The London Illustrated News, Atlantic Monthly, 
Godey’s Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, Peter- 
son’s, Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, Ballou’s Picto- 
rial, Weekly Novelette, Flag of our Union, ete., 
etc., ete., bound and returned in one week. 


+ 


Lzeeat Remepy ror Love.—No sensible 
young woman whose sweetheart has proved false, 
will ever die of a broken heart. Having taken 
the precaution to secure a promise of marriage, 
she will always recover in a court of law. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


It is asingular fact that duels and suicides are 
unknown among the Turks. 

The debt of Spain amounts to 14,000,000,000 
reals, or about £140,000,000. 

Lord Dufferin, it is said, will visit New York, 
next summer, in his celebrated yacht Foam. 

The cultivation of oysters, in France, by di- 
rection of the emperor, is resulting in great 
—= exhibition of works of art, by living mas- 


ters ofall nations, will be opened at the ar on 
the 22d of May, which is to last till the 4th of July. 


John Murray, the publisher, is about to pub- 
lish a complete cheap edition of Lord 
works 


Byron’s 


Miss Amelia Ross, 117 years, died last 
month in England. She lived in the reigns of 
five sovereigns of Great Britain. 

The population of London has nearly doubled 
since 1811, and the carriages plying for hire are 
more than twelve times as numerous. 


The 32d Regiment, which gained such glory 
at Lucknow, is now only 215 strong, 469 having 
died since May, 1857 ; of these, 235 were ki 
in action. 

The ici of Passy, France, has d 
cided | which borders the 

md purchased by Rossini, and on which he 
4 building a mansion, the Boulevard Rossini. 

A “ Biographical Study on the Life and Works 
of Daniel Webster,” the American orator, has 
been ‘Oye ye in Russia, by Professor Katch- 
enovsky of the University of Kharkoff. 

If one could trust official figures under the 

rial administration, the French army has 
cost only £29,000,000, during the six years in 
which England has paid away £54,000,000. 

The locomotives of a new railroad line in 
Scotland are constructed to consume only seven 
pounds of coke per mile, or about one-fifth of the 
consumption of locomotives annually. 

A French physician claims to have discovered 
that whooping cough is the result of suppressed 
cutaneous eruptions, ae invariably to the 
production of an external rash. 


A patent for improvements in the construction 
of fire-proof floors, the combination consisting of 
malleable iron joist, co iron plates and 
concreted filling, has been taken out in England. 

It is said that toys figure for a sum of 4,300,000 
francs among the fabrications of Paris. In 1858, 
the gross sale of dolls amounted to 1,400,000 
francs, while military toys only attained to the 
amount of 750,000 francs. 


The total value of the minerals produced in 
Great Britain during 1857, was estimated by tho 
government officers to be $129,805,000; the 
value of the metals produced in the United 
Kingdom, for the same period, was $90,525,000. 

su to 
France, by which it hat that the annual 
value of this export to that country exceeds that 
of wine. The quantity sent is over two hundred 
millions annually. 


estimated that England pays three mil- 
lions of dollars, annually, for manure. 
Captain Hudson, U. 8. N., has been 
with a medal and gold box by Queen Victoria. 
Miss Burdett Coutts has given $125,000 for 
the endowment of the Church in British Colum- 
bia. This is the third bishopric she has endowed. 
A copy of Dante, belonging to Orsini, with 
aris. 


Louis Napoleon is now said to @ navy 
that, in effective strength, is not ior to that 
of England. 

Great preparations are making throughout 
Germeny for the celebration of ths sentetpniel an- 
niversary of the birthday of Schiller, the poet, 
on the 10th of November next. 

The Duke of Buckingham has two volumes 
of “Memoirs of the Court of George IV.” in 
the . ‘These memoirs, it is understood, are 
aaieap: from original family papers. 

The London Times says that there are 9000 
miles of railway in Great Britain, which has cost 
£315,000,000, or $1,575,000,000! The average 
interest,which they pay is about 3 1-3 per cent. 


The Mersey steel works of pte! pe have just 
turned out the largest piece of steel supposed 

to be world. It 
seven tons, and is intended for the piston of a 
newly invented steam hammer. 

In Sweden, the business of — as also 
that of brewing, is very extensive. In 1856, 
10,616,434 kanna of brandy (a kanna being 
nearly equal to 3 1-2 English quarts,) were dis- 
tilled, value about a million and a half dollars. 

A manufacturer of clothing at Limerick lately 
stated to the British Army mtracts Commis- 
sion, that with the steam power at his command 
he could clothe the whole Britsh army, assum- 
ing that 250,000 suits would be required annually. 
He employs about 1100 persons. 


M. N. Macdonald Hume presented to the 
Edinburgh National Gallery an interesting and 
valuable portrait of Mrs. Hume’s grand uncle— 
Hume, the historian and philosopher. It is an 
excellent work of art, and by a Scotchman— 
Allan Ramsay, the son of the poet. 

A recent letter from La Rochelle, France, says 
that the yield of the grape has been more abun- 
dant than drinkable water. Coopers were em- 
ployed night and day, but being unable to sup- 
ply the demand for casks, the wine had to be 
converted into brandy. 

Instances of exquisitely honorable conduct are 
of frequent occurrence in France. A receiver 
recently defaulted large amount. 

is family and relations instantly came forward 
and advanced the whole sum. They preferred 
making this sacrifice, and thus preserve the hon- 
or of the name. 

Within the last fifty years, steam power and 
labor-saving machinery have wrought a mighty 

uous manun rint t epar tment 
of mechanical industry. In the British islands, 
the work done by machine power is computed by 
Lord Brougham to be equal to the labor of eight 
hundred millions of men. 
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to the Naval Register for 1859, our 

navy consists of eighty-seven vessels. 

The New York Sun is printed on Beach’s 
press—which prints both sides at once. 

Louis Napoleon, it is said, has immense sums 
invested in England and this country. 

An agent of the British Museum has collected 
400 biographies of George Washington. 

The amount of coal raised annually in Great 
Britain, is 68,000,000 tons. 

A reading-room, free to all travellers, was re- 
cently opened at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Long Island, during the last two years, has 
been entirely re-supplied with Bibles at a cost 
of $4202. 

Of the nine thousand seamen registered in 
1857, more than four thousand were registered in 
Massachusetts. 

The number of deaths in the ci 
in 1858 was 24,492, an increase 
previous year. 

It is stated that a firm in New York have 
made a profit of $100,000 by manufacturing steel 
hoops for ladies. 

Mormonism in California, as well as elsewhere, 
2 Sane to be on the wane, slowly but 

The gold fields in New Zealand have already 

yielded £100,000 worth of gold dust and 


of New York 
1159 over the 


The New York State prisons are overflowing. 
At Sing Sing, thereare 1170 prisoners, and the 
Clinton and Auburn prisons are crowded. 

The census of next (1860) is expected 
to'show a population in the United States of 
over 30,000,000. 

A couple were recently married in Rockland, 
Me., who had been married once before, and had 
been divorced. It is four or five years'since they 
parted 


‘A “land locomotive” successfully traversed 
the streets of Dayton, Ohio, recently. It is de- 
signed for draught on the farm, in ploughing and 
threshing and other labor, and fur use on the 
farm. 


The Secretary of State of New York says that 
during the last two years, there have been granted 
in that State four hundred and twenty-six par- 
dons, ten commutations (seven of which were 
from death to the State Prison for life), and forty- 
two restorations to citizenship. 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly advocates 
the use of tea and coffee. “How much resort 
to stronger stimulants,” he remarks, “ these in- 
nocent beverages prevent, can be judged only by 
the weakness of human nature and the vast con- 
sumption of both.” 

Plaster of Paris used freely about the stable, 

uite desirable, both on the score of comfort 
and profit. Itis cruel to foster a noble horse in 
astable where the air is suffocating om» account 
of noxious gases constantly generating and 
escaping for want of a few quarts of some 
absorbent. 


‘In the seventeenth century, the epithet “ miss,” 
applied to term of 
reproach. 

The Milledgeville Recorder gives a list of 
newspapers in Georgia, showing sixty-one in all. 

The debt of the city of Boston is nearly 
$4,000,000. 

New York city is growing daily richer in works 
of art. Some private collections are splendid. 

Thirty-three stars now shed their light from 
the flag of our Union. 

‘ The number of drinking saloons in Cincinnat 
is stated to be 1680. 

The Jewish race, scattered all over the world, 
is said to number about 4,690,000 persons. 

The gold crop of California last year amounted 
to nearly $50,000,000. 

_ Gutta-percha house-paper is among the late 
inventions. 
The law of food is, that man should eat what 


is for him, at such times, and in such quan- . 


ti as nature requires. 

In Wisconsin, they call a bribe a “ i 
compliment,” and a defalcation in a publi off 
cer an “ official conveyance,” 

There are 47 engines, 57 hose and 15 hook and 
ladder companies, employing 3700 men, in the 
New York fire department. 

The President has selected the circle of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, near Georgetown, for the bronze 
equestrian statue of Washington, on which 
Clark Mills is engaged. 


San Francisco has, every Sunday night, Eng- 
lish, French and German theatres in full blast. 
Probably no other city in the world, of 70,000 
population, could say as much. 

There are in the State of New York 11,327 
school districts, exclusive of the cities. 
number of children between the of four and 
twenty-one is 1,538,175, of w 842,137 at- 
tended school in 1858. 


The returns show that our commerce with the 
Amoor country, last year, when the trade was 
first opened, amounted to one million of dollars. 
The Amoor is rich in furs, and agricultural and 
mineral resources. 

The Trenton (N. J.) Democrat says that be- 
tween thirty and forty of the inmates of the State 
Prison have professed conversion during the 
reat yar and their daily conduct warrants the 

lief of their sincerity. A, 

A spirited woman in Dayton, Ohio, caught her 
husband, the other day, in the act of breaking 
her hoops. The exertion of something else 
a singular effect upon him. His hair came out 
at an astonishing rate. 


An Indian has been discovered in California, 
five feet and a half high, and weighing only six- 
teen pounds, being a mere skeleton, but in good 
health, and lively. This is supposed to be the 
veritable “Lo, the poor Indian !’’ 

The Memphis and Ohio Railroad is com- 
rages A junction is now formed with the Mo- 

ile and Ohio road, completing the continuous 
connection. Ae with Columbus, Kentucky, 
and through that place with the entire system of 
roads radiating from Cairo. 
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Why is an egg like @ coltt Because it iy 
not fit for use until it is broken. 
A military paradox—-a disorderly orderly ser- 


is the theatre like.a bird? Because it 
wings and flies. 
', How, does the most punctual of paymasters in- 
cur a mighty debt? By sleeping on tick. 

Why, young girl of sixteen like pity! Be- 
cause she is achin’ to love. 

Down-east Lycéurh—question for discussion : 
“ Can a big man ache harder than a little man?” 

| Whatever may be the reputation of a man 
while alive, when dead he is‘ generally allowed tu 
be a “finished” gentleman. . 

Phe “little curt’sies ” of life, a friend assures 
us, are for the most part to be found among tiw 
gentler sex, between the ages of four and six. 
© A fop, just returned from a continental tour, 
was asked how he liked the ruins of Pompeii! 
“ Not very well,”’ was the reply: “They are so 
dreadfully out of repair.” ‘ 

The bronchial by which so many 
ladies have been afflicted, has been traced to er- 
panded skirts, and hence it is s ted that the 
disease is in reality a species of Hooping cough ! 

“ You would be very pretty, indeed,” said a 
izi to a young lady, “if 


ttle larger.” M 


_ If dull weather affects you, marry a warm- 

girl, and make ‘a gunshine for yourself. 

Recheipre will find this far superior to either 
i or burgundy. 

What object do you now see?” The young 

ed: “It appears like a jackass, 
rather think tris your shadow,” : 

A lady, sitting down to a dinner of roast veal, 
the other day, exclaimed, whilst eating: “I:lo 

nk that the butchers are the most cruel crea- 
tures that ever lived, these poor calves !—~another 
piece of the shoulder, if you please, Mr. Smith!” 

A Frenchman on his way to this country was 
One morning the cabin-boy came 
for his boots. ‘“ Boots ?”’ feebly sounded from 
the _ “Ah, sare, you may take zem—I sall 
want nairy. more.’ 

It having been proposed in the Mississippi 
Legislature to authorize the State Librarian to 
subscribe for all the in the State, one of 
the editors says he shall require payment in ad- 
vance, as he is afraid of trusting the State ! 

for agents to sella work 
entitled, “‘ Hymeneal Instructor.” A. contem- 
porary adds, “The best hymeneal instructor we 

w of is a young widow. What she don’t 
know, there is no use learning.” 

An editor of a newspaper desired to show his 
knowledge of musical terms and phrases, by re- 
ferring to the “chest tones” of a singer of the 
fair sex. Uvifortunately, thé#printer was. not so 
= posted in — nom ture, and printed 


Railway ‘edvellers should invariably avoid the 
12.50 train, because itis ten to one if they catch it. 
Why did Job always sleep cold? Kaze he had 
poor comforters, 
People drink hot git because they dislike cold 
schnapps. - 


bey is it pleasant to’be late at a ballt Be- 
cause itis pastime, 

Speaking your mind,” Jerrold says, “is an 
extravagance that has ‘ruined many a man.” 

Why isa “an man like the clock at 
twelve? Because he is 
just ready to strike die. 

At Atlanta, Ga., a man named Webb was as- 
sassinated by another named Choice. Is death 
from choice, murder or suicide ¢ 

Roast beef, serenity of mind, a pretty wife, and 
cold water , baths, will make. most any man 
“healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

A schoolmaster in Texas advertises that he is 

pared to teach the juvenile undergrowth of 
that country how to shoot. 

A dandy is a chap who would be a lady if he 
could ; but ashe can’t, he does all he can to show 
the world that he is not a man, 

The young man who cast his eyes on a you 
lady coming out of church, has hed 
placed, and now sees as well as ever. 


It is ve uabealthy to fall in love with another 
man’s wife. , this kind of thing 
usually terminates in, ‘‘ death ” the first year. 
There is a phrenologist in London who can 
tell the contents of a barrel by examining its 
head. He makes his examinations with a gimlet, 
The following was offered at a down 
East debating society; “If one pine tree makes 
pitch, how many pine trees will it take to make 
pitchers ?” 
A jockey who incautiously burned his fingers 
b taking €2 his toast font the fire, and broke 
the plate by letting it fall, observed that it was 
too bad to lose the plate after having won the heat. 
“What branch of education do you havo 


chiefly, in your school?’ “A willow. branch, . 


sir; ¢ e master has used almost a whole willow 
tree. 

The scaly inhabitants of the briny deep lately 
held a meeting, to rejoice over the failure of tho 
Atlantic telegraph, the prince of whales presid- 
ing, and the cashier of the Bank of Newfound- 
land acting as secretary. 

A little boy being sent to a neighbor’s to bor- 
row some tea, delivered the following message: 
“Mother wants to borry a little of your tea, and 
when she gets some she'll pay you; if she had 
it now, she’d pay you now. 

A certain barrister, who was remarkable for 
coming into court with dirty hands, observed 
“that he had been turning over Coke.” “ i 
should have thought that it was coals you had 
been turning over,” observed a wag, 


GIVEN AWAY. 

Any person desiring to see a copy of BALLou’s PicrortAL, 
the favorite illustrated weekly has only to address 
= mail reign? and a copy will be sent by return 

t vings, free of charge. 
M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass, 
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MR. JACOB DRIZZLE’S EQUESTRIAN EXPERIENCE, 


Finds his horse at last, active and kicking. He practises vaulting on his back, a la circus. 
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) Starts for a ride; his horse kicks up behind—never did it | Horse prefers driving himself, and takes the bridle in his & 
before. teeth. _ 
=== 
Sips —— . ‘ 
\ 
“0, what a fall was there, my countrymen!” Horse vs. man—odds in favor of horseflesh. i i 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


seems bent on going to sea. 


— 


Rather a tight place, and an inconvenient gaut. Mr. Drizzle takes an involuntary cold bath. 


the exact weight of his horse. Upshot of adventures—thinks horse-exercise s humbug. 


{ 
if A marine view ahead—rather a scary lookout. The perverse animal 
GE 
Mr. Drizzle ascertains| 


